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tenet is the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked; and 
they have been led to take this view under the pressure of 
difficulties connected with the Calvinistic doctrine of Eternal 
torment, which have been widely felt in modern times. The 
same difficulties, as is well-known, have given rise to a move- 
ment in the direction of belief in the Restoration of all things, 
or belief in the ultimate salvation of all men, advocated by 
Mr. Andrew Jukes and others. The present school, however, 
while they have the same point of departure, proceed in an 
opposite direction. Instead of holding that all mankind will 
in the end be subdued by the grace of God, they hold that a 
certain number will ultimately be found reprobate, and will 
incur the doom of God’s justice. They will be cast into the 
lake of fire ; not, however, to be tormented for ever. It is 
this doctrine of eternal torment against which the conscience 
of the new school revolts. They think it irreconcilable with 
the goodness of God ; and they propose by way of mitigation, 
and as an alternative more worthy of God, the final extinction 
of the impenitent. After being tormented in the flames of 
Hell for a longer or shorter period, according to culpability, 
the sinner will receive the coup de gréce; a merciful God will 
put him out of existence. 

We have called the school a new one; but its advocates 
appeal for support to certain of the early Fathers, especially 
Arnobius ;' and in modern times to Dr. Isaac Watts, ‘the 
flower of Nonconformist orthodoxy.’ Mr. White quotes from 
Dr. Watts the following words :—‘ Who can say whether the 
word death might not be fairly construed to extend to the 
utter destruction of the life of the soul as well as of the body? 
For man by sin had forfeited all that God had given him, that 
is, the life and existence of his soul, as well as of his body ; 
and why might not the threatening declare the right that 
even a God of goodness had, to resume all back again, and 
utterly destroy and. annihilate His creature for ever? There 
is not one place of Scripture that occurs to me, where the 
word death, as it was first threatened in the law of innocency, 
necessarily signifies a certain miserable immortality of the 
soul, either to Adam the actual sinner or to his posterity.’ ? 

The advocates of this doctrine are earnest men. They 


1 As we have not time to notice this aspect of the question, we 
would refer the reader, who may feel interested, to some remarks in Dr. 
Angus’s Three Letters on Future Punishment. The idea seems to have 
occurred to Arnobius; but there is no ground for the doctrine in the teach- 
ing of the early Fathers generally. 

2 Life in Christ, p. 5. 
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are lovers of the Lord Jesus and His salvation ; and the more 
we think their doctrine mistaken, and in its effects dangerous 
to the religion of Christ, the more are we glad to recognise 
this fact, and to express our unfeigned respect in presence of 
it. It is, in fact, their zeal for Christ and His salvation that 
has prompted them to promulgate this their view. They wish 
to present the Christian doctrine in a way which, they think, 
is more in accordance with Holy Scripture, and which will 
commend it more to the minds of men. Foremost among 
them stands the Rev. S. Minton, late Minister of Eaton 
Chapel, who, in a series of works and tracts, has argued with 
great zeal and ability in favour of the new view. Mr. Pre- 
bendary Constable, in his work on the Duration and Nature 
of Future Punishment, has also pleaded for the same view, in 
perhaps its extremest, but at the same time its most logical 
form. To these may be added Dr. Petavel, the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, the Rev. W. Griffith, the Rev. J. Denniston, and 
others. But, perhaps, the ablest treatise on the subject is 
from the pen of the Rev. Edward White. Mr. White is a 
man of great cultivation, and remarkable literary skill. In 
his large treatise on Life in Christ, his object is not only to 
justify the doctrine from Holy Scripture, but to exhibit it in 
its wider bearings on Science and Theology. It is to Mr. 
White’s able work, as summing up, and presenting in the best 
aspect, the matured convictions of the school, that we shall 
have especially to refer in the following pages. 

Our object in these pages will be to form an estimate of 
this doctrine, and there are two ways in which this might be 
done. We might follow the authors in their textual criticisms 
and detailed arguments; or eschewing this, we might try to 
bring out the salient points of the doctrine and exhibit its 
general bearings. It is the Jatter course which we shall adopt, 
as in every way the preferable. If we might be permitted to 
criticise, we should say, there has been far too much of text 
manipulation among members of the school, and far too little 
of wider and more comprehensive views. Text manipulation 
is at best but a profitless task ; a text may be made to mean 
anything or nothing according to the prepossessions with 
which the interpreter approaches it. A problem such as that 
with which our authors deal ought to be measured by wider 
considerations. It can only be properly dealt with by theo- 
logical considerations, based on the great facts of nature and 
revelation. 

The first element that requires to be taken into view isthe 
nature and origin of the present complication. What are those 

U2 
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difficulties from which the new doctrine professes to offer an 
escape? What is the origin of that view of Future Punish- 
ment which is felt on all hands to be so intolerable? The 
attempt to answer these questions leads us to consider the 
great change in eschatological doctrine effected at the Refor- 
mation ; and this we shall proceed first of all to do. We 
shall pass briefly in review, first, the Catholic doctrine, and 
secondly, the Reformed doctrine substituted for it. 

The state of Catholic eschatology at the period of the 
Reformation may be briefly’stated as follows. It was held 
just possible fora man at the end of his earthly life to reach 
the goal for which he had been created, that is, Heaven. Such 
an one, by a diligent use of the means of grace and the prac- 
tice of piety, would appear before God, at the moment of 
death, free from all debt of temporal penalty, and so would 
pass at once to Heavenly bliss. This, however, would happen 
only to a very few. The great majority of men would die in 
a. very different state. They would pass out of this world 
more or less affected by sin. Either they would appear before 
God, forgiven, but with a debt of temporal penalty, greater 
or smaller; or else unforgiven, having died impenitent, and 
in deadly sin. Hence it was held that at the moment of 
death every soul must appear before the judgment seat of 
God, in order to have its place assigned to it in the future 
world. This was the first or particular judgment ; the /ast 
or general judgment will take place at the Great Day, when 
the Lord Jesus will come in glory, and the dead will be 
raised. 

The places to which a soul might be consigned at the 
moment of death were three: Hell, Purgatory, Heaven. Into 
Hell were cast all who were finally determined to evil; all 
who had died impenitent, unforgiven, and in deadly sin. It is 
described in the Catechismus Romanus as ‘teterrimus et 
obscurissimus carcer, ubi perpetuo et inextinguibili igne dam- 
natorum anime simul cum immundis spiritibus torquentur, 
qui etiam gehenna, abyssus, et propria significatione infernus 
vocatur. Very terrible are the popular descriptions of Hell, 
in which the element of fire as the instrument of a never- 
ending torture played the chief part. The graphic scenes 
depicted by Dante may be taken as embodying in an artistic 
form the visions floating in the popular mind. But they are 
not theology. In the schools of theology far more sober 
views of the punishment of Hell prevailed. While the doom 
of Hell was universally held to be irreversible and to last for 
ever, it was a permissible opinion that the pena ignis might 
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be taken metaphorically.! What was really held as matter 
of faith was that the punishment of Hell was twofold, consist- 
ing partly of the fava damni, and partly of the pena sensus. 
The pana damni was the appalling sense of all that had been 
lost by sin ; the pena sensus was real pain, which might be 
variously inflicted. It might consist, according to the Caze- 
chismus Romanus, in ‘verberibus et flagellis, aliove graviori 
suppliciorum genere.’ 

Into Purgatory were sent all who, having died forgiven, 
had not yet paid the full temporal penalty of their sins. It 
is clear that Purgatory must be the fate of the great majority 
of men who die penitent ; for of how few of the ordinary 
class of Christians can it be said that they have no debt of 
temporal penalty to pay? The great majority of men.die 
with a heavy burden of sin to confess on their deathbeds. It 
is clear that the temporal pain which is the recompence of 
these sins cannot be borne by them in this world. In addition 
to this, for deadly sins confessed during life and forgiven, the 
debt has never been discharged; many grave sins, too, have 
escaped observation, or have been forgotten, and thus a large 
debt of temporal suffering has been incurred. Now, on this 
point of temporal suffering, pena temporalis, the medieval 
Church was most strict ; nor can Purgatory be at all understood 
unless we keep it clearly in view. - The whole medizval theo- 
logy was in fact grounded on this idea ; it revolved round that 
saying of our Blessed Lord, ‘Agree with thine adversary 
quickly whiles thou art in the way with him, lest at any time 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily, I say 
unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing. On this text was grounded 
the penalties of sin, temporal and eternal. The eternal penalty 
was remitted to the sinner in justification ; but the temporal 
remained, and must be paid by him. Hence the raison d’étre 
of Purgatory. It was simply the place of suffering, where 
this pain could be borne. 

In regard to Purgatory itself, it was a state of purification. 
Its pains, like the pains of hell, were twofold, consisting of the 
pena damni and the pena sensus. The pena damni, however, 
was only a dilatio felicitatis. The pena sensus was intimately 
associated with the idea of fire; though here, again, the fire 


1 Bellarmine, Purg. ii. 10, says : ‘Certumestin Purgatorio, sicut etiam 
in Inferno, esse poenam ignis, sive iste ignis accipiatur proprie sive meta- 
phorice.’ The Eastern Church rejects altogether the idea of torment in 
material or literal fire. 
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might be taken literally or metaphorically. There are many 
other points in regard to Purgatory that might be raised, such 
as the aid which is given to souls detained there by the suf- 
frages of the faithful on earth. But as these do not concern 
our immediate object they may be passed by. 

In regard to Heaven we need not say much. Those only 
were admitted to it at once, who passed out of this life with- 
out debt of temporal penalty; all others, only after having 
discharged the debt of Purgatory. The bliss of Heaven con- 
sisted in the Beatific Vision, but there were many different 
degrees of glory and of reward, according to the saying of our 
Blessed Lord, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.’ 

On considering these statements we cannot help being 
struck with two points on which they vary from the primitive 
doctrine, and from the doctrine still held in the Eastern Church. 
The first is, in teaching the simultaneous existence of Heaven, 
Purgatory, and Hell. The primitive doctrine was, that neither 
Heaven nor Hell (so far at least as the human race is concerned) 
exist as yet. The only receptacle for the human race is the 
intermediate state, or the state of waiting. According to the 
Eastern doctrine there is no immediate passage from the pre- 
sent life into either Heaven or Hell. It is only after the Resur- 
rection and the Last Judgment that the final separation will 
take place, and the saints will enter on the bliss of Heaven, 
and sinners on the woes of Hell. There is indeed in the 
Eastern Church something analogous to the first judgment of 
the Western, inasmuch as those destined to eternal bliss are 
led to a place of refreshment and peace, where they wait in 
blissful expectation, while the wicked have their own place of 
awful anticipation. The separation, however, is neither final 
nor complete ; for it is held just possible for a departed sinner 
to pass from the awful to the blissful anticipation, if he is 
aided by the sacrifices and prayers of the faithful on earth. 

The second point is this. If we suppose that the Pur- 
gatory of the Western Church represents the intermediate 
state of the Eastern, it is clear that the limitation of it 
to those who die with a debt of temporal penalty is a 
narrowing of the primitive view. A far more serious nar- 
rowing, however, is found in this very idea of the pena tem- 
poralis. This notion is connected with a whole circle of 
medizval notions—that class of theological conceptions which 
in modern times has been characterised as the ‘forensic.’ 
Every sin, it was held, incurs or deserves a penalty, and when 
the penalty is paid the sinner goes free. Let us not, however, 
be misunderstood. We are not deprecating or repudiating 
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this mode of theologising. Quite the contrary. We regard it 
rather as one very solemn and awful aspect of divine truth. It 
is, however, but one aspect; and it is a misfortune when it 
rises into such prominence in theology as to obscure other 
aspects. The limiting of the idea of Purgatory to the mere 
payment of temporal penalty we regard as a very great 
misfortune. S. Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, speaks 
of the good work begun in this world being performed until 
the day of Jesus Christ; and this opens up hopeful views in 
regard to the gradual perfection of those who die in grace, 
but still imperfect. The purgatorial fires, contemplating only 
the temporal penalty, seem to obscure, if not to eliminate, 
these hopes. 

Still, however, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the pre- 
Reformation eschatology had all the elements of a genuine 
Theodicea. No man who realises to himself the import of 
the awful gift of free-will, and the part which every man 
plays in the determination of his own destiny, can stumble at 
the fact, however awful, of final damnation. On this point a 
difficulty could only originate, if we believed that man, through 
no fault of his own, is placed at such a disadvantage as almost 
certainly to ensure his damnation. But no trace of any such 
disadvantage appears in the pre-Reformation theology. On 
the contrary, it is only the finally and wilfully impenitent who 
incur this terrible fate. Then again, as to damnation itself, 
there was nothing in it to outrage the conscience of mankind. 
There were no doubt ghastly pictures of material burnings 
current in the popular mind, encouraged it may be by the 
selfish interests of unscrupulous ecclesiastics. But they had 
no place in theology. All that belonged to theology was the 
twofold penalty of loss and sense ; and, as for the rest, just as 
we have no revelation of the everyday life of Heaven, so we 
have none of the life of Hell. A man, in fact, was free to 
believe that a just and merciful God would do, even for the 
damned, the very best of which they were susceptible. 
Neither, again, was there anything in the pre-Reformation 
theology which would lead to the idea that the majority 
of our race are finally lost. Here it was that the doctrine 
of Purgatory came in with remarkable significance. While 
saving the integrity and awful sanctions of the Christian life, 
it provided a way of escape for that great majority of our 
race who, while undecided in their choice of evil, are yet far 
removed from Christian perfection.' 


1 On this branch of the subject the reader may consult with great profit 
the able treatise on Catholic Eschatology by the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 
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If now we turn from the Catholic view to the Reformed, 
the first thing that strikes us is the absolute identity in prin- 
ciple of the two systems. The Reformed doctrine is, in fact, 
just a reassertion of the pre-Reformation Catholic view, with, 
however, one notable exception. That exception, we need 
not say, is the excision of Purgatory. In all other particulars 
there is absolute identity. We find the same doctrine of a 
first and last judgment ; the same teaching as to the imme- 
diate entrance of the departed soul into its final state—Heaven 
or Hell ; the same ideas, on the one hand, of the bliss of Heaven 
and the torment of Hell; nay, especially in the case of Cal- 
vinism, the same ‘forensic’ idea, only still more exaggerated, 
which gives colour and significance both to Heaven and Hell.! 
In fact, cut out Purgatory from the Roman doctrine, and we 
have exactly the Reformed. 

But what an excision was this! and what have been its 
consequences? It is not too much to say that it was like 
cutting the keystone out of an arch, or removing the founda- 
tions from a building. Unhappily, the Reformers never 
paused to reflect upon consequences, There was much, no 
doubt, to provoke them ; the terrible abuses that circled around 
the doctrines of Purgatory and Indulgences were more than 
human patience might endure; and so they acted, not with 
the calmness and forethought of theologians, but with all the 
impetuosity of human passion. Purgatory was rejected with 
indignation and scorn. ‘ Res futilis, a fond thing,’ cried our 
Anglican Reformers. ‘Mera diaboli larva, a mere devil’s 
mask,’ was the more impetuous utterance of the formulary of 
Smalkald. We are far ourselves from defending the Roman 
doctrine of Purgatory. On the contrary, as we have already 
indicated, we think it a departure from primitive teaching. 
Still, in the absence of any restitution of the primitive doc- 
trine, and more especially in the acceptance of the other 
elements of the Roman system, we cannot help feeling that 
its summary rejection, without supplying sounder doctrine to 
fill the gap, was a great calamity. 

For what was the condition in which the Reformed doc- 
trine was left after this excision? And here it is necessary to 
note that the remarks we are about to make apply only to 
Calvinism and the Calvinistic section of the Anglican Church; 


1 The exclusive adoption of the forensic idea leads to the conclusion 
that Hell is torment and #othing else, just as Heaven is bliss and nothing 
else. But why should Hell be torment and nothing else? When you have 
pronounced the words feccatum and reus you have not exhausted the 
mystery of human existence. 
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for the tendency of the High Church, or Catholic section, 
has uniformly been in the direction of the restitution of 
primitive or Eastern doctrine. If High Churchmen have united 
with Calvinists in the rejection of Purgatory, it has been in 
the sense in which the Eastern Church has rejected it ; and 
they have with equal earnestness deprecated the other ele- 
ments of the Roman eschatology, such as the immediate en- 
trance of the saved on the joys of Heaven, and of the damned 
on the woes of Hell. It is Calvinism which has retained with 
fanatical persistence every element of Roman doctrine, re- 
jecting only Purgatory. And what has been the consequence? 

It is obvious that every one who dies in a state unfit for 
Heaven must go to Hell; for unhappily there is no other place 
to which he can go. But who is fit for Heaven? Be liberal 
in your judgment, and what is the consequence? You im- 
mediately destroy the sanctity and awful requirements of the 
Christian life. On the other hand, be exacting and stern, and 
you throw a terrible cloud on the face of our Heavenly Father. 
Calvinism, in fact, has been impaled since its first commence- 
ment on the horns of this dilemma ; and its whole history has 
been a see-saw: at one time sinking down in the sloth of 
carelessness, and then suddenly awaking, amid all the con- 
vulsion of the ‘revival, to the thought of ‘everlasting burn- 
ings. The fact is, that where Heaven and Hell are the zamme- 
diate issues of this life, you have not got, without Purgatory, 
the elements out of which to construct an eschatology. You 
have the sides of the arch, but you want the keystone; and as 
soon as you have erected your edifice, it topples over, to the 
one side or the other. Nor is it difficult to see on which side 
it must fall. Every generous impulse of the Christian heart 
cries aloud, that sin is utterly and eternally damnable, be the 
consequences what they may. 

Calvinism has thus been driven by the force of logic to the 
sad conclusion that the saved are the few, that the great 
seething mass of humanity is treading the broad road that 
leadeth to destruction. There are other elements, also, which 
enter in to cast even a darker shadow on the picture. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of the Fall, and the doctrine of Predesti- 
nation (if held) leave mankind unfairly weighted in the direc- 
tion of Hell. It is true that all this may be borne by the 
humble, unspeculative, and simply pious soul ; but the struggle 
is terrible in minds of another class. It is impossible to justify 
to such minds the ways of God; and we know from sad 
experience how many in the past have been alienated from 

Christianity, and even from religion. At the present day the 
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pressure of the difficulty is felt terribly. If we may trust the 
testimony of Mr. Baldwin Brown it would appear that the 


younger ministers are almost in a state of insurrection; nor 


can any one who even dips into the current 


literature help 


perceiving, that this is one of the main causes of the alienation 


from Christianity of the educated mind. 


We have spent, perhaps, too much time in this preliminary 
review. But it was very necessary, and we see that it has 


afforded us the means of passing a judgment 


upon both the 


new systems we have mentioned. That judgment must be 
unfavourable ; and for this reason, that both proceed upon the 


lines of Calvinism. The Restorationists propose by way of 


alleviation to cut out Hell and restore Purgatory, whereas the 


Annihilationists would put a period to Hell an 
ence of the sinner. But our review has made 
is not in this way that the present difficulty 


d to the exist- 
it plain that it 
is to be solved. 


The complication has arisen through a narrowing process 


consisting of two stages :—first, the medieval 


movement ter- 


minating in the compact conceptions of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven ; and next the further narrowing process effected by 
the excision of Purgatory. If we are to restore the harmony 
of Christian doctrine, our point of departure must not be the 
narrow basis of Calvinism. We must painfully and warily 
travel back the same path by which we have strayed, restoring 
and bringing into due prominence those elements of the faith 
which unhappily have been excluded from our present system. 


But to proceed to our immediate object. 
business is not with the Restorationists, 
Annihilationists ; and what we have to do is t 


Our present 
but with the 
O point out, in 


all respect and charity, the faults and dangers of their well- 
meaning attempt. The Christian system is a well-balanced 
whole ; there is such a thing as the proportion of the faith. 


Hence it happens that you cannot touch the fai 
without seriously affecting every other part. 


th at one point 
More espe- 


cially, you cannot introduce into the Christian system such 
a violent remedy as the annihilation of the wicked without 
upsetting the equilibrium of the faith. The anticipation which 
we thus form as to the evil consequences of the new tenet is 


unhappily only too well justified by the facts. 


We shall first of all state briefly, and we hope with perfect 
fairness, the theological position which our authors take up. 

Man, it is contended, possesses a constitution essentially 
the same as the lower animals. He is mortal both in body 


and soul as they are mortal, and death to him 


annihilation. Nevertheless, man was created for immortality ; 


, as to them, is 
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but not an unconditional immortality. It was an immortality 
conditional on obedience. He was created and placed in the 
garden of Eden, and his fidelity was put to the test by the 
injunction not to eat of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, fenced by the threat, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.’ Man failed to obey, and so forfeited 
the immortality promised. He incurred the doom or sentence 
of death, z.e. annihilation. 

Man would have been annihilated, and so our whole race 
would have ceased to be, had it not been for God’s purpose of 
redemption, which arrested the execution of the threat. And 
here we see the totally new conception which is formed of 
redemption. The penalty from which man was to be redeemed 
being death, orannihilation, redemption is the deliverance of man 
from annihilation. It is, negatively viewed, the freeing of man 
from the sentence of annihilation ; and positively, a change 
worked upon man’s constitution whereby he passes from 
mortality to immortality. It is not, indeed, denied, but that 
redemptiori has also for its end the atonement of sin, and the 
changing of man from sin to holiness; but this is not its 
primary intention. It is intended primarily to confer on man 
an immortal life. 

Redemption having thus entered in, man is put to a second 
trial. Thetrial is whether he will accept of theredemptionoffered. 
If he accepts he is put in possession of that eternal life which 
it was the object of redemption to bring. If he refuses to 
accept it, he incurs not only the original penalty or doom of 
annihilation, but fresh penalties as having ‘done despite to 
the Spirit of grace. Hence there will be a judgment. At 
the end of this dispensation Christ will return; and in order 
that all may be judged by Him, all the dead will be raised or 
reconstituted in body and soul. In that great final assize the 
evil spirits will be consigned to their doom in the ‘ everlasting 
fire;’ and the impenitent part of mankind who have refused 
redemption shall also be cast into Hell, there to suffer ‘few 
stripes,’ or ‘many stripes,’ according to culpability ; but all 
alike at last to perish everlastingly, to be ‘ killed with death,’ to 
suffer 6\<Opov aiwviop, ‘ eternal destruction.’ Or, to put it in plain 
words, after having endured in the flames of Hell a sufficient 
punishment for their rejection of redemption, they will be 
finally annihilated or put out of existence. 

It is easy to see in this statement the disastrous effect of 
the introduction of the new tenet. It has destroyed or de- 
praved two cardinal principles of the Christian faith: first, 
the immemorial Christian doctrine as to the nature and con- 
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stitution of man, and, secondly, the doctrine as to the nature 
of redemption. Instead of the old doctrine that God has 
gifted man with a soul which is personal and immortal, we 
have it maintained that man is mortal both in body and soul ; 
and then the conception of redemption is completely altered ; 
so that its primary end is conceived as a change, which from 
the nature of the case must be purely physical. What is the 
reason of this violent inroad on old beliefs? Why could not 
the doctrine of annihilation be introduced without this revo- 
lutionary change? The reason is very obvious. What cannot 
be established by direct proof, must be proved indirectly. The 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked is unsupported 
by even a shred of direct proof either from Scripture or the 
teaching of the Church, and so it must be proved indirectly. 
For this purpose we have the new doctrine that the human 
constitution is mortal and dissoluble ; for if that be the case 
the presumption is that the action of the lake of fire will put 
an end to the wicked. Then again, out of this assumed 
natural mortality of man arises the second doctrine of the 
physical change from mortality to immortality wrought by 
redemption. 

And here we have in truth the primary ground on which 
we would rest the rejection of the system. The doctrine of 
annihilation is so awful, that on every ground it ought, if true, 
to be clearly and unmistakeably revealed. It is in the first 
place, on the part of God, a confession of failure ; it is the 
deliberate withdrawal of the gift of existence which He must 
have given, foreseeing the consequences. Then, again, it re- 
flects upon God an awful shade. It exhibits Him not so 
much in the character of a Moral Governor and Judge as in 
that of an Avenger. The unhappy beings who have rejected 
redemption are, according to the doctrine of the new school, 
already annihilated in the first death. They are blotted out 
of existence. Human reason cannot help asking—Why not 
leave them so? Why are they raised and reconstituted ? 
Simply that there may be a great scenic display of the justice 
of God ; and that the kingdom of bliss may be inaugurated 
by an auto da fé of the most ghastly description. We readily 
grant that these questionings of human conscience and reason 
ought to be stifled, if God has revealed that such is His way. 
But then before we do stifle them we are entitled to demand 
that there shall be a clear revelation to that effect. Till such 
revelation is forthcoming we may take them for what they are 
worth in proof of a negative. 

But there are other and more special reasons why the reve- 
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lation of annihilation should have been of the clearest character. 
It is not denied that the Jews at the time of our Blessed Lord 
believed in eternal rewards and punishments. Nor was the 
doctrine confined to the Jews; it was prevalent in various 
forms, more or less, among all the nations of the earth. The 
real truth is, that the doctrine of eternal rewards and punish- 
ments is not so much a truth of revelation asa truth of nature. 
It is a doctrine which inevitably emerges in every nation at a 
certain stage of culture. At the lowest stage of human cul- 
ture there is, as we shall see, a universal belief in the continued 
existence of man after death. At first it is nothing more: 
but gradually there comes in, on a higher stage, the moral 
element of retribution, and then we have graphic pictures, both 
of the delights of Heaven and the miseries of Hell. No doubt 
these pictures of Hell, as in the Indian systems, are of the 
most frightful and incredible description, But the philosopher 
can make allowances for distorted views in this case, just as 
he makes similar allowances for distorted views as to the 
nature and character of God. The important point, in fact, 
in both cases is, that we have the conceptions of God, and of 
the future life of rewards and punishments in all their essential 
features, even under the imperfect forms of fetichism and 
polytheism. Distorted no doubt they are, but there they 
exist essentially. We may make allowances then for the fright- 
ful pictures of never-ending woe in Hell. And, indeed, in one 
point of view, these pictures are not without a solemn interest. 
They are the measure of man’s idea of the intense sinfulness 
of sin, and thus they are evidence of the never-ceasing care of 
our Heavenly Father outside the sphere of revelation. They 
are proofs that His Spirit has never ceased to strive with man, 
but has been leading and guiding him on, amid darkness and 
sin, no doubt to an end which is both just and good. 

But the point we have to note is, that at the time of our 
Blessed Lord both Jews and heathens believed in eternal 
rewards and punishments. Now, if Christianity was to inno- 
vate on this great truth of nature—if it was to substitute for it 
a doctrine so awful as that of annihilation, after enduring for 
a period the torture of Hell, there would—there must have 
been—some clear intimation to that effect. But there is abso- 
lutely none. On the contrary, all the declarations of the New 
Testament seem primd facie, at least, an exact repetition of 
the doctrine of Nature. ‘These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.’ Such are the 
words of our Blessed Lord, and however men may try to 
escape their force by the apparatus of criticism and various 
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readings, they come home to the unsophisticated mind as the 
Divine echo of conscience and Nature. 

Let us now look at the arguments by which it is attempted 
to establish the position indirectly. We will take first -the 
new doctrine as to the nature and constitution of man. 

This we regard as by far the most dangerous position of 
all, involving as its consequences, if our authors could only see 
them, not only the veductio ad absurdum of the very doctrine 
it is called in to establish, but even the negation of all revela- 
tion, not to say of all religion and moral responsibility, It is 
set up in opposition to the time-honoured doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. And here we may at the outset cor- 
rect a misconception into which our authors have fallen. They 
speak as if we meant by the immortality of the soul, that the 
soul is a sort of indestructible entity possessing life in itself. 
Now it may be that this sort of view was held by reasoners of 
the Platonic school; but no intelligent Theist could for a 
moment hold it. To God alone it appertains to have life in 
Himself. Such life as man possesses, whether of body or of 
soul, is a gift from God ; and as it is a gift, so it may be with- 
drawn. By the immortality of the soul, as held by the 
Christian and the Theist, is merely meant that the soul is so 
constituted by the Creator as to be capable of surviving the 
shock of death, and living on apart from the body. 

It is this doctrine, then, which our authors call in question. 
They maintain that man does not possess a soul which is by 
nature immortal, and capable of living apart from the body. 
On the contrary, he is mortal in respect of his soul as well as 
in respect of his body. Or, to speak more exactly, they say, 
man is a being compounded, or made up of soul and body, 
and the breaking up of this compound is the annihilation or 
ceasing to be of man. Various analogies are taken from 
nature to illustrate this. Thus, water is a similar compound, 
made up of oxygen and hydrogen. Now, inthe case of water, 
it is clear, so they argue, that the separation of the oxygen 
from the hydrogen is the absolute annihilation or ceasing to 
be of the water. It is true, indeed, that the elements, the 
oxygen and hydrogen still continue to exist ; but they exist 
only as elements. The water itself, the ‘tertium quid which 
arose out of their union, has ceased to be, has, in fact, been 
wholly blotted out from the universe. So, they argue, it is 
with man. The separation of his soul from his body is his 
annihilation. No doubt, as in the case of the water, the ele- 
ments of which his soul and body were composed may continue 
to exist. The molecules of the body, we know, as a fact, do 
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still exist and enter into fresh combinations ; and, in like 
manner, the elements which make up the soul (for, according 
to this new doctrine, the soul also, it would appear, is com- 
pound) may still also exist and be variously distributed. But 
the individual, the man, like the water, has perished, has been 
wholly blotted out from God's creation. 

The doctrine illustrated by this analogy is further strength- 
ened by a comparison of man with the beasts. It is held that 
man possesses essentially the same nature and constitution as 
the beasts. And since they are allowed to be mortal, man 
must be concluded to be mortal too. In proof of this, appeal 
is made to the science of Biology. If we accept the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, we are bound, it is argued, to accept at 
once the doctrine of the identity of man’s constitution with 
the beasts’. For the fundamental principle of Darwinianism 
is, that all life, from the smallest speck of protoplasm up to 
man, is fundamentally one ; and that the various species, man 
amongst the rest, are differentiated by the process of natural 
selection. Whatever, therefore, is true of the inferior species is 
true also of man; and since the inferior species are admitted 
to be mortal and perishable, man must likewise be admitted 
to be the same. Even if we refuse to admit the truth of 
Darwinianism, and cling to the old doctrine of the perma- 
nence of species, we are hardly in a better position. Mr. 
White says :—‘ Here are nearly a million of species on earth. 
Man, at the head of them, appears, in his barbarous and savage 
state, superior to them indeed, but not so superior as to sug- 
gest either to himself in that state, or to us, the idea of a 
wholly different nature. Why should 999,999 species of living 
creatures be mortal and perishable, and the millionth declared 
to be immortal in the animating principle, just because he 
sometimes wishes to maintain a continued existence? Perhaps 
the higher animals wish it too.’ 

The animals have in fact been terribly maligned, through 
man’s vain efforts to separate himself from them. Man, says 
the Church, has a soul, the animals have no souls; man has 
reason, the animals have only instinct ; man is in possession 
of a moral nature, the animals have no moral nature. But 
all this, it is contended, has been swept away by advancing 
biological science. A more exact knowledge of the facts of 
biology shows that most of the faculties we call mind in 
man are possessed also by the animals. They possess sensa- 
tion, perception, and a memory governed by fixed laws of 
association. They possess imagination, invention, and rea- 
soning power up to acertain point. In a word, in whatever 
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way we look at man in connexion with the animals, we are 
led to the conclusion that he possesses a nature which is 
essentially the same as theirs. 

We may briefly dispose of these arguments before pro- 
ceeding further. And first, as to the chemical union of 
oxygen and hydrogen constituting water, which is taken to 
represent the union of the soul ahd body as constituting man. 
We know not what conception our authors may have formed 
of the soul. They tell us it is compound. Is it also material 
and ponderable? Unless it is, it is quite evident that the 
union of soul and body can in no sense be analogous to the 
chemical union of material and ponderable elements. No 
doubt a material body such as water, constituted by the 
combination of chemical elements, is a ¢ertium quid with pro- 
perties peculiarly its own—properties which do not belong to 
its elements as elements. And, no doubt, on the dissolution of 
this combination the material phenomenon disappears, is wholly 
blotted out from God's creation. But what has this to do 
with the mysterious phenomenon of life? Life, even vege- 
table life, is not a mere chemical union, else it could be 
generated de novo, which our biologists are now pretty well 
agreed it cannot be. Life lies in a sphere far above the 
physical and chemical spheres. Hence the analogy falls to 
the ground ; we are indeed amazed to think how it ever could 
have been brought forward. Man is not, like water, a zertium 
guid generated out of the chemical combination of ponderable 
matter; nor can it reasonably be argued, from the entire dis- 
appearance of water on the dissolution of the union, that 
there is a similar disappearance of man when the soul is 
severed from the body. 

Equally vain are the arguments which are derived from 
biology. We do not doubt but that eventually when the 
science of biology has advanced it may throw light upon 
various theological problems. But at the present moment, 
and in the state in which the science exists, any reference to 
its doctrines is quite worthless. Biologists are not even agreed 
as to how life is to be defined ; and all their generalisations, 
interesting and instructive as they undoubtedly are, do but 
skim the surface and wholly fail to touch the inner core of 
the mystery. Take for instance the Darwinian theory—it is 
obvious to remark that it is still in the position of an un- 
proved hypothesis. But even if we regard it as established, 
what then? Simply this, that it may be made to tell just 
as much against as in favour of the theory of our authors. 
The fact is, that behind the theory of Mr. Darwin there still 
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lies the old-world contest between materialism and spiri- 
tualism; and according as we take up the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis with one or other of these prepossessions will be the 
result at which we arrive. No doubt at the present day a 
preponderance, perhaps, of evolutionists advocate their view 
in the sense of materialism, and to that extent they might be 
quoted in support of human perishableness. But against 
such tendencies we may set the views of an opposite school. 
According to the views of this latter, life is a phenomenon 
which is not explicable in terms of the visible world. They 
look upon life as having its roots deep down in the invisible 
world. And if there is any truth in this view it serves not 
only as a counterpoise against materialistic Darwinianism, 
but at once furnishes us with a sufficient refutation of another 
argument advanced by Mr. White. Mr. White asks, why 
should 999,999 species be mortal and perishable, and the 
millionth be immortal? but if all life has its roots ‘in the 
invisible world it is not proved that the 999,999 are perish- 
able. What if death, even in the case of the animals, is only 
a withdrawal into the invisible world? It may be that the 
visible world, vast as it is, is only the outer fringe of an inner 
world which is so vast as to be practically infinite. If so, 
there would at least be room there for every creature which 
God has gifted with individual life. 

But we readily grant that these considerations on the one 
side as on the other are of little worth. In fact, theology 
cannot, with any advantage, trespass on the field of science. 
Theology has its own method and procedure, which are quite 
different from those of science ; and nowthat we have considered 
the scientific argument, let us briefly glance at the purely theo- 
logical argument by which human immortality may be estab- 
lished, taking first that from natural theology, as opposed to 
revealed. 

Strange to say, it is only within the last few years that this 
argument has attained its full strength—a strength which has 
not as yet been properly appreciated. Formerly writers on 
the immortality of the soul used to appeal in support of the 
doctrine to the general prevalence of the belief, and in 
proof of their position they cited, in addition to the Christian 
Church, the belief of the most cultivated nations of antiquity. 
But the progress of inquiry into the belief of primitive peoples 
has within the last few years revealed the amazing fact that 
the belief is absolutely universal; that not only cultivated 
nations, such as the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
have believed in it, but all nations, however deeply sunk in 
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barbarism. The ancient races of America, from the Esquimaux 
to the Patagonians, the inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean, the 
Australians, the Malays and the Chinese, the Siberians, 
Tartars, and barbarous races of India, the primitive peoples of 
Europe and the black races of Africa, all with one consent 
have believed in the continued existence of the soul after 
death. 

No doubt there has been all along the existence of scepti- 
cism. And it is a curious fact that scepticism has existed in 
almost the same proportions amongst the lowest savages as 
amongst the most civilised nations. It is by no means a con- 
sequence of superior enlightenment, There is reason also to 
believe that it very rarely exists in all its force throughout a 
whole lifetime. It is perhaps but a mental phenomenon 
generated under peculiar circumstances, which the deeper 
experience of life always tends to modify. Be this, however, 
as it may, it is certain that the proportion of scepticism as 
compared with the great volume of human faith is infinitesimal 
in the extreme. That volume has rolled on through every 
stage of human existence: there is no stratum of human 
society in which it has not been present, and present too as an 
ever-abiding consciousness. 

How shall we account for this wonderful fact? We may 
set aside as quite inadequate such attempts at explanation as 
that of Mr. Tylor, viz. that the savage has the evidence of his 
senses for the continued existence of the departed, inasmuch 
as he sees them in dreams. If it could be shown that the 
savage believes in the reality of all dreams there might be 
something in this. But the savage is not a fool. On the con- 
trary, he reasons from experience often with a clearness and 
precision which might put to the blush many attempts of 
educated men. It is quite impossible to believe that so uni- 
versal a conviction could rest on grounds so inadequate. But 
if this solution is rejected what other cause can be assigned ? 
Another theory is that the belief may have been propagated 
through tradition. This theory would presuppose the unity of 
our race: it would imply that all mankind are descended from 
some primitive people who held the doctrine, and that in their 
dispersion they carried it away and handed it on. But it is 
difficult to believe that tradition alone could preserve the belief 
in all its freshness. If it were due solely to tradition we might 
expect that in early times the belief would be lively and that 
it would languish as time went on and the force of tradition 
was spent, which is not the case. It is plain that there must 
have been a persistent cause at work to produce the belief. 
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Now it is well known that in all nations there have existed a 
succession of individuals who have laid claim to the possession 
ot supernatural gifts. They have professed to hold intercourse 
with the spirits of the departed, and it may have been through 
their influence that the belief has been sustained, 

We are not disposed to undervalue this cause; but we 
imagine it is insufficient. In fact, it presupposes as its warrant 
some deeper and broader ground. And this primary ground 
we are inclined to think may find its explanation in the meta- 
physical principle of latent knowledge, or, as it is usually 
designated by the Scottish school, the doctrine of ‘common 
sense. By the principle of latent knowledge is meant, that 
there is a great deal of knowledge—real, substantial knowledge 
resting upon the most solid grounds, which it is quite impos- 
sible to express explicitly, or which at least has never yet been 
expressed. In order to exhibit the character of the principle 
we might illustrate it in this way. There are savages who can 
barely count three, and who have no knowledge of number in 
the abstract. Now suppose such a savage has the choice of 
two droves of cattle, one of which contains ten and the other 
twenty animals, it is not to be doubted which he would choose. 
And yet ask him for the reason of his choice and he has 
none to give. He has indeed solid grounds for preferring 
the one drove to the other, but they are to him simply in- 
expressible. His knowledge in fact of the difference between 
the drove of ten and the drove of twenty is what we should 
call latent knowledge. 

In this instance that which is latent and inexpressible 
knowledge in the savage is not so in the civilised man, who 
has cognisance of the science of number. The civilised man 
knows and can express the reason why the drove of twenty 
is preferable to the drove of ten. But just as in the savage 
there are stores of inexpressible or latent knowledge, so there 
may be similar stores in reference to other subjects in the 
civilised man. And this is the ground on which we justify 
in philosophy the application of the principle of common 
sense, or latent knowledge. The subjects with which philo- 
sophy deals are three in number, the existence of God, the 
existence of the external world, and the immortality of the soul. 
It is contended by those who appeal to the principle of latent 
knowledge, that in respect of each of these points mankind 
have grounds of certainty, which, if not absolutely inexpres- 
sible, at all events have never yet been expressed. Thus, in 
regard to the real existence of the external world, who doubts 
but that there are in the human soul the most solid and sub- 
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stantial grounds for the universal belief in it? And yet it 
has been found simply impossible to express them. In fact, 
all attempts of our subtlest metaphysicians in this direction 
have utterly failed. So it is in respect of the existence of 
God. It is jyst as impossible to destroy this belief in man- 
kind, as it is to destroy belief in an external world, and yet it 
has been equally impossible to expose fully the grounds on 
which it rests. In truth, all the so-called proofs of the being 
of a God, at the very best, do nothing more than skim the 
surface ; they wholly fail to expose the solid and essential 
grounds on which the conviction rests. 

Now, just as mankind have grounds for believing in an 
external world and in God, which have wholly escaped the 
observation of our subtlest metaphysicians, so it may be that 
there are grounds for believing in the continued existence of 
the soul after death which are similarly inexpressible. There 
are many sources from which we might imagine such grounds 
to be drawn; but who shall speculate on them? Certainly 
not we; for by so doing we should only weaken the force of 
the striking fact in favour of immortality, which we have 
tried to bring out. That fact amounts simply to this :—that 
the general conditions of the soul’s existence, as revealed to 
the self-consciousness, not of one or two individuals, but of 
the human race as a whole, are of such a character as to 
make belief in the soul’s extinction in death impossible ; or, 
to put it in another way, we have precisely the same 
grounds, neither more nor less, for believing in the soul’s im- 
mortality that we have for believing in the existence of an 
external world and in the existence of God. And this is in 
truth the conclusion which all competent metaphysicians, 
of whatever school, who have realised the conditions of the 
problem, have arrived at. 

Thus then the evidence of natural theology is not in favour 
of the new doctrine. We turn next to the teaching of Revelation. 

Our authors contend that their doctrine as to the mor- 
tality of man, body and soul, is the doctrine both of the Old 
and New Testaments, missed hitherto by Christian students, 
and now first brought to light by their teaching. It is need- 
less in this connexion to enter into minute verbal criticisms, 
of which there have been more than enough. We conceive 
the whole question can be clearly and unmistakeably decided 
on far broader grounds. Does the Old Testament recognise, 
or does it not, the continued existence of the soul after 
death? If it does, there is an end to the view that man is 
mortal both in body and soul, and that death is his extinc- 
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tion. Now on this question we conceive there can be no 
doubt at all to any reasonable and candid mind. It is argued 
by our authors that the Old Testament makes no reference 
to the immortality of the soul ; and doubtless in one point 
of view this is true. The Old Testament does not enlarge, 
in school phrase, on the immortality of the soul. But neither 
does it treat us to any scholastic arguments in favour of the 
being of a God. Would our authors conclude from this 
latter fact, that the Old Testament ignores the existence of 
God? If they would not, neither are they entitled to the 
inference from a similar ground, as to the absence of the 
belief in immortality. The real question is not as to whether 
immortality is argued in scholastic form; but, whether the 
Jews believed that the soul survives the shock of death. 
And on this question, as we have already said, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. 

The Jews, like all other nations of the earth, believed in 
the existence of an invisible place or world where all the 
dead are gathered. It was called Sheol. It was a gloomy 
abode ; and in contrast with the upper spheres of light and 
life was deep down under the earth, deeper even than the 
waters. The conception of this abode was perfect even in the 
earliest times, and it pervaded the whole Jewish development 
down to the latest. It is, in fact, a faith which is presupposed 
throughout the whole of the Old Testament. Thus at the 
very beginning of the Patriarchal age we have Jacob saying, 
‘I shall go down to Sheol to my son, mourning. Then again, 
the common expression for death was to be gathered to one’s 
people, or to sleep with one’s fathers ; in allusion to the belief 
that in Sheol all the dead were gathered or assembled accord- 
ing to their tribes. Thus Abraham ‘gave up the ghost, and 
died in a good old age and was gathered to his people.’ Isaac 
also and Jacob, and later on Aaron, were gathered to their 
people ; just as the later kings and great men slept with their 
fathers. Now let it be noted that this survival in Sheol was 
not the preservation of merely a part of the man—the preser- 
vation of the helpless soul, while the body rotted in the grave ; 
it was the preservation of the man himself in all the fulness of 
his personality. Thus Jacob says ‘/ shall go down to my son.’ 
Thus too Samuel, when raised by the witch of Endor, was pre- 
sent -as a personal being, and talks with all the warmth of a 
living and complete man. He complains of having been dis- 
turbed, and asks, ‘Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me 
up?’ And then he informs Saul, ‘To-morrow shalt thou and 
thy sons be with me.’ 
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The inference from all this (and what we have given is but 
a tithe of the evidence that might be produced) is clear and 
unmistakeable, and is dead against the theory of our authors. 
The Jewish nation, like all the other nations of the earth, be- 
lieved in the immortality or continued existence of the soul 
after death, consequently they could not have believed that 
death is extinction. In order to escape the force of this argu- 
ment, our authors bring in the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Jewish nation in very 
early times conceived the idea of a resurrection. Sheol was in 
many senses an imperfect and dreary abode, and the inspired 
thought gradually arose that God might have something better 
in store for his people. Thus David says plaintively, ‘Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in Sheol ; and gradually as time went 
on the hope brightened, till at the time of the Captivity we have 
a tolerably clear conception of the New Testament doctrine of 
the resurrection. 

Now the argument of our authors is that there is a contra- 
riety between belief in the immortality of the soul, and belief 
in a resurrection. They think the one doctrine necessarily 
excludes the other ; a man who believes in a resurrection can- 
not possibly believe in the immortality of the soul. Hence, 
since the Jews conceived the idea of a resurrection, they con- 
clude, that their idea of the constitution of man was, that death 
or the disunion of body and soul is a man’s extinction. But 
this opposition of the two tenets is purely imaginary. In fact 
so far from the idea of a resurrection involving the rejection of 
the immortality of the soul, it does just the contrary. As we 
shall presently see, a resurrection is only possible on the theory 
of the immortality of the soul ; and hence we claim the hope 
of a resurrection as only an additional proof of the Scripture 
doctrine of the undying nature of the soul. 

There is thus no ground in Revelation, as we found there 
was no ground in Nature, for the new tenet of man’s mortality. 
But now let us look for one moment at the difficulties in which 
we are involved, supposing we were to adopt it. 

The theological system of our authors imperatively requires 
belief in a resurrection. There will be a resurrection or recon- 
stitution for judgment of every individual man who has ever 
lived. But if man is mortal both in body and soul, and if death 
is his annihilation, how is such a resurrection conceivable? At 
the moment of death the individual was absolutely annihilated ; 
he was blotted out from the universe ; how can he ever be 
brought back again into existence? It is plain that he cannot. 
You may reconstitute a man exactly like him in every respect ; 
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you may call him by the same name, and by a fiction say that 
he represents him. But he is not the same ; to all intents and 
purposes he is a new man. Now if not the same, why should 
he be answerable for the sins which a totally different indivi- 
dual committed? Nay, would it not be just as easy for God to 
raise up, say ten Judas Iscariots, as one? And in that case 
there would be ten individuals committed to Hell, all for the 
sin of one. This is perhaps the most obvious difficulty in the 
whole scheme ; and it has often been pointed out. Mr. White, 
in view of it, as well as in deference to the patent teaching of 
Scripture in regard to the survival of the soul after death, is 
constrained to admit that ‘man’s spirit is preserved in its in- 
dividuality from dissipation in the death of the man.’ But if 
so, is there not an end of the monstrous tenet that death is 
annihilation? If man’s spirit survives in its individuality, then 
death is not annihilation. Man’s soul is in fact so constituted 
as to be capable of surviving the shock of death, and of exist- 
ing apart from the body ; in other words, it is immortal. 

But in truth this objection is but the extreme form of a 
more extensive one, which underlies the whole view of our 
authors. No one can consider the doctrine of man’s consti- 
tution, as they have given it, without seeing that it means 
materialism. Perhaps it would be invidious to apply the term 
materialists to our authors; nor have we any wish to do so. 
Nevertheless, materialism lies imbedded in their arguments, 
whether they can perceive it or not. The whole simile by 
which man is compared to water implies materialism. Ma- 
terialism simply means this, that the integer we call man is 
a result of bodily organisation. It may be held in two forms. 
Either we might compare man to a new chemical substance, 
possessed of specific properties, which is generated out of the 
union of two or more elements which in themselves, and out 
of this peculiar combination, possess totally different proper- 
ties ; or we might say that man’s intelligence and activity are 
the result of a series of functional changes taking place in his 
organism. In the former case we regard man.in the light of 
a substance more or less permanent ; in the latter we look at 
him as the result of a process. In the former case we might 
compare him, as our authors do, to the substance water ; in 
the latter to the flame of a candle. But in both cases—and 
this is the point to be particularly noted—we necessarily regard 
the moral and intellectual qualities of the individual as deter- 
mined by a series of physical conditions and changes, over 
which he has no control. 

Now it is very plain that this whole theory, whatever men 
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may say to the contrary, destroys the continuous personality 
of a man, and his moral responsibility. We saw in the former 
objection how it was impossible, on any principle of justice, to 
burn in Hell the individual raised up or reconstituted, for the 
sins of a totally different individual, whom he was supposed 
to represent. And the reason was evident: there was no 
principle of identity, individuality, or continuity connecting 
the two. However similar the two persons were, still they 
were not the same; and consequently the one was not charge- 
able with the sins of the other. But on the theory of materi- 
alism, is there not a similar want of continuity between the 
man of yesterday and the man of to-day? Yesterday, perhaps, 
as the result of a certain bodily constitution, and an intensified 
series of changes in the brain, depending on remote physical 
causes, a man was wound up to a state of passion and slew 
his fellow-man ; to-day, on the other hand, as the result of a 
different series of changes, a totally different mental com- 
plexion ensues. Where is the identity between the two? And 
on what principle of justice (if justice exist at all on such a 
theory) is the man of to-day to be cast into prison and even- 
tually hanged for the sin of the man of yesterday ? 

In fact, no system of moral responsibility, much less a 
system like Christianity, with its doctrine of redemption and 
future rewards and punishments, is possible, unless we assume 
an unchanging personality in man. But such an assumption 
is perfectly fatal to the theory of our authors. To assume a 
personality which is unchanged and unchangeable amid all 
the ceaseless changes of existence is the same thing as to as- 
sume that man possesses a soul which is immortal. 

We will now turn to consider the new theory of redemp- 
tion. As we have said, the new view of redemption grows 
out of the theory of man’s natural mortality. It is conceived 
as being primarily intended to change man’s constitution, 
which is naturally mortal, to a state of immortality. The great 
argument on which our authors rely for establishing this view 
is derived from the use of the terms fe and death in connexion 
w.th redemption. Mr. White says :—‘ This general idea of the 
scope of redemption we gather from a primd facie view of the 
language which is employed throughout the Scripture record 
in describing the work of God in His grace. It is not once, 
nor twice, but persistently in the whole series of revelations, 
maintained, that the Son of God came into the world to give 
men Life Everlasting. The idea now flashing upon so many 
minds, and ever gathering greater clearness, is that this 
phraseology must have been designed to signify the bestow- 
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ment of immortality—that there has been a mistake of the 
first magnitude in the traditional turn given to the term Life, 
reducing its meaning to a bestowment of holiness and happi- 
ness on a creature already immortal.’! 

But we would remind our authors that there is a meaning 
of the terms /ife and death in connexion with redemption, 
which, in comparison with their view, cannot be characterised 
as a reduction, but rather as an inconceivable elevation. It is 
a meaning, too, which is pre-eminently natural and unforced, 
and far more in accordance with the general scope of redemp- 
tion. By life may be meant ‘spiritual life, and by death 
‘spiritual death.’ Nor is it a mere figure or metaphor to use 
the terms life and death in such a sense; on the contrary, 
they indicate a momentous reality. If there is such a thing as 
the union of man’s spirit to God, or the indwelling of God in 
man, then such a union or indwelling would be appropriately 
designated as life, and its severance or absence as death, For 
just as the union of the soul, the animating principle, with the 
body constitutes the natural life, so such a union of the per- 
sonal man to God through Christ and His Spirit, constitutes 
the higher, the spiritual, the eternal life ; inasmuch as it is the 
introduction into man of the very life of God, which is eternal. 
It was in truth this gift which man lost by the Fall, and the 
very end of Christ’s coming was its restoration, only in a far 
higher degree. For what are the facts? 

We have first of “all the manifestation of the Incarnate 
Logos. ‘In Him was Life ;’ and in what sense is it meant 
that Life was in Him? It is meant that God was in Him, 
for ‘the Word was God.’ God and Life are in fact synony- 
mous terms. The Word had Life—eternal Life, dwelling in 
Him, because He was God—‘God manifest in the flesh.’ 
This Life which was in the Word manifested itself outwardly, 
not only in the banishment of sin far from His person, but in 
the elevation of human nature in Him to its perfect type and 
pattern. Now the very same Life that was in Him, He came 
to impart also to us, as we could in our measure receive it. 
Accordingly He promised to send forth His Spirit, and a day 
was fixed for His outpouring. On the day of Pentecost He 
came, and His advent was signalised by miraculous gifts and 
utterances. All this indicates that the gift of redemption was 
a special, personal indwelling of God in man, such as had 
never before been vouchsafed, raising man above the mere life 
of nature. Accordingly the general sense of the New Testa- 
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ment is, that those who have this indwelling of God are alive, 
whereas those who have it not are dead, ‘dead in trespasses 
and sins.’ Christians are reminded that their ‘ bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost ;’ and they are earnestly warned 
not to ‘ grieve the Holy Ghost, and above all not to ‘quench’ 
Him. That the life which Christ came to bestow is, in its 
positive aspect, really this reunion of man to God, is shown 
by the use of another expression to designate the same thing. 
It so happens that there is another term by which the great 
redeeming work of Christ is designated, viz. light as opposed 
to darkness. Christ came to be ‘a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.’ He declares Himself to be the light of the world, 
though men loved darkness rather than the light. And S. 
Paul says that God hath called us out of darkness into His 
marvellous light. It would be just as reasonable to interpret 
the light which Christ came to bring as natural sun’s light, as 
to maintain that the life He brought is mere natural existence. 

But let us now consider the general theological bearings 
of this new view of redemption. The first point which claims 
our attention is its analogy with the doctrine of the Fall. 
Redemption being intended to remedy the effects of the Fall, 
it is obvious that no theory of redemption can establish itself 
unless it fits into the doctrine of Holy Scripture regarding 
the Fall. Now here it is that the new doctrine completely 
breaks down. It cannot be made to fit into the doctrine of 
the Fall; and our authors, in the attempt to avoid this cata- 
strophe, land themselves in positions of great moral difficulty 
and theological confusion. 

In regard to man’s original state and the Fall, our authors 
teach as follows: man, they hold, was created mortal, though 
not intended to die. God created him for an immortality, 
conditional on his obedience. He was created outside the 
Garden, of the dust of the earth, in token of his essentially 
mortal and perishable constitution ; and then, with a view to 
his immortal destiny, placed inside the Garden. In the Garden 
there was the mysterious Tree of Life, of which he was per- 
mitted to eat during the time of his innocence. And the 
effect of eating of it was most marvellous. It would appear that 
it had the property of conveying to him, or preserving in him, 
an immortal life. In fact, the Tree of Life seems to have done 
for primeval man exactly what the redemption of Christ 
effects ; it apparently changed his constitution from mortality 
to immortality. 

And here we cannot help pointing out, parenthetically, one 
’ of the most curious points in the theology of our authors—a 
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point which shows how, unconsciously to themselves, the 
great Catholic movement in the Church of England has 
leavened their views. The school, as we have already indi- 
cated, has its point of departure from Calvinism. Its pre- 
dominant tone is Calvinistic, and, consequently, antagonistic 
to the sacramental system. Indeed, Mr. White takes occasion 
explicitly to reject the sacramental system in favour of that 
apprehension of salvation which is by faith. And yet here 
we have the sacramental view with the most startling emphasis. 
For in what sense can it be supposed the Tree of Life con- 
veyed to man the attribute of immortality? It would be doing 
injustice to our authors to suppose that they imagine it had 
an inherent property of that nature; that, in fact, it was a 
kind of primordial e/ixir vite. Such a view would savour of 
fetichism, and would be quite unworthy. But if this view must 
be excluded, how otherwise can it be understood, unless we 
suppose that the Tree of Life was an outward form under 
which a union with the Divine nature producing life was 
effected ? Now what is this but the very essence of the sacra- 
mental system? And if we suppose that this was God’s 
primitive mode of dealing with man, why should we not sup- 
pose that it was reinstituted under redemption, as the Catholic 
Church has always taught ? 

But to proceed : at the same time that man was placed in 
the Garden and elevated to immortality by the permission to 
eat of the Tree of Life, he was forbidden to eat of another 
tree. Herein lay his trial ; for on his obedience to this behest 
hinged his destiny. If he obeyed he would continue in the 
Garden and continue to eat of the Tree of Life. But if he 
disobeyed he was threatened with death. The awful threat 
of the Almighty was: ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.’ Our authors contend that this threat meant 
what they call literal death or annihilation; and that man 
having disobeyed incurred the sentence of annihilation. 

Hence we see the construction of their conception of re- 
demption. The doom of the Fall having been annihilation, 
the object of redemption is to save man from annihilation. 
As we have stated, viewed negatively, it is the undoing of the 
sentence of death or annihilation ; viewed positively, it is a 
change worked in man’s constitution, whereby from mortality 
he passes to immortality. The undoing of the sentence of 
death or annihilation was effected by the substitution of the 
atoning death of Christ ; the change in man’s constitution is 
effected by regeneration. Regeneration is a union of the 
Divine essence with man’s mortal nature through the in- 
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dwelling of the Holy Spirit, ‘the Lord and Giver of life.’ 
The Holy Spirit, it is held, communicates to good men of 
every age and nation the element of immortality—to the soul 
by moral regeneration, to the body by resurrection. 

We have no fault to find with this view of regeneration, 
save in the sole particular that it is supposed to convey to 
man what he already possessed by nature—an undying exist- 
ence. Otherwise, we think it a great improvement on the 
ordinary Calvinistic rendering ; and if our authors would only 
follow up the idea struck out here, they might in time come 
to the conception of that higher or eternal life which Christ 
came to bestow. It is otherwise, however, with the death of 
Christ. According to the theology of our authors it was a 
substitution. Christ stood forth to bear the doom or penalty 
of the Fall, that the guilty might go free. But how could He 
bear this penalty, if it were annihilation? So far from being 
annihilated, Christ’s human existence was preserved in death. 
His body was surrounded by every honour; and in His soul 
or spirit ‘He went and preached to the spirits in prison.’ 
Surely the very fact that Christ was not annihilated in death, 
proves that the doom of the Fall was not, as our authors 
imagine, annihilation. But there is a far more serious ditf- 
culty behind. The threat to Adam was, ‘2 the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. Now if the death 
threatened meant annihilation, it would follow that Adam 
must have been annihilated on the very day of his trans- 
gression. This, however, he certainly was not. On the con- 
trary he lived well nigh a thousand years ; and, even after he 
did die his natural death, his soul or spirit did not die at all, 
but, according to the Old Testament theology, continued to 
live on in Sheol. It is clear from this that the primzeval threat 
could not mean annihilation ; and of course equally clear that 
the life brought by redemption could not be mere immortal 
existence, which mankind possessed already. 

In order to exhibit the matter in its full significance, let 
us contrast the doctrine of our authors with the Catholic 
view. In regard to the original constitution of man, the 
Catholic doctrine is to this effect. In regard to the dody, it 
was created capable of suffering and death, yet capable also 
of receiving as supernatural: adornments the gifts of impassi- 
bility and immortality ; and these gifts were actually con- 
ferred upon man’s Jody as dona supernaturalia, and wete pos- 
sessed by man during his state of innocence; in regard to 
the soul, it possessed by nature the image and likeness of 
God, and free will or personality, gifts which are equivalent 
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to, and imply immortality. But the soul had also its super- 
natural adornment, the admirabile donum of original righteous- 
ness—a gift which is conceived as a union of man with God, 
or an indwelling of God in man, and which acted as a frenum 
cupiditatum, enabling man to govern his nature, and to order 
his steps in the way of righteousness.! 

Bearing this in mind, we see how the Catholic view gives 
the exact sense of the Bible narrative without force or strain. 
The threat was, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. And so in effect Adam did die the very day he 
sinned. He incurred the loss of the spiritual or higher life in 
the withdrawal of the donum of original righteousness ; and 
the loss of his natural life in the withdrawal of the gifts of 
impassibility and immortality. The Catholic view is thus 
able to account in a perfectly natural way for the facts which 
are so embarrassing in view of the theory of our authors, 
Adam continued to live well nigh a thousand years, because 
he possessed by mature bodily living powers; and he suc- 
cumbed at last to old age and decay, because the supernatural 
gift of immortality of body had been withdrawn. Then again, 
at his natural death, his soul did not die, but was preserved 
in Sheol, because by zature it was so constituted as to sur- 
vive the shock of bodily death. 

It might indeed be objected to this view that Adam was 
not a theologian, and could not be expected to understand 
these distinctions. Imfact, our authors make a point of what 
they conceive was the way in which Adam must have under- 
stood the threat.2 But to this it may be replied that we are 
nowhere told that the narrative contains a full account of 
God’s dealing with Adam. [In fact, the narrative was not 
put into the Bible till the time of Moses; and obviously it 
has been thrown into its present shape in order that it might 
embody spiritual truth. We are far indeed from denying its 
historical accuracy ; but it is not as history that it possesses 
its significance. Its parabolic meaning is its primary one, 
and that can only be given theologically. 

This, then, is the difficulty in the way of our authors’ 
theory. A threat is uttered, which, as interpreted by them, 
was not then executed: which, in fact, to this day has never 

1 It may be said this doctrine is not laid down in the Articles. But 
the Articles carefully avoid meddling with'it. It was the pre-Reformation 
theology of the Church of England, and was no doubt held by the great 
majority of Divines at the time the Articles were drawn up. 

® Our authors think that Adam must have understood the threat to 


mean annihilation. But why should Adam take the term death in a sense 
different from that in which all his posterity have taken it? 
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been executed, if we accept the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments in regard to the survival of the soul. How do 
our authors meet it? In this way. 

We are told that the threat was suspended in consequence 
of the entrance of redemption.. It was owing to redemption 
that the threat of death was suspended in the person of Adam 
for well nigh a thousand years : it was owing to the same that 
when the blow did descend upon him his soul was preserved 
in Sheol from dissipation, and likewise the souls of all who 
like him have died ; nay more, it is owing to redemption that 
the human race exists at all. For it was owing to the sus- 
pension of the threat of death, in the person of Adam, that 
opportunity was given for the propagation of a race descend- 
ing from him. ‘ Had the sentence of the law,’ says Mr. White, 
‘taken immediate effect, in the deepest of all senses, in Adam 
we all had died: the human race would never have been 
born !’! 

We naturally ask where is the evidence that redemption 
had this effect ? We look in vain for it in the pages of Holy 
Scripture. There is no mention in the narrative in Genesis 
that God did suspend the threat of the Fall, but rather the 
contrary, inasmuch as man was driven forth from Eden. Nor is 
it ever said that Sheol existed in virtue of redemption, or that 
man owes his natural existence to it. On the contrary, the 
whole construction of Holy Scripture is in favour of the sup- 
position that man owes his natural existence, and all belong- 
ing to it, to creation. But let us look at the consequences of 
this view of our authors. 

It is clear that the supposition here made amounts to an 
invasion of the supernatural on the sphere of nature. Re- 
demption, which belongs to the sphere of the supernatural, 
is stretched beyond its legitimate limits, and is made to em- 
brace man’s natural existence. In other words, according to 
our authors’ view, man’s natural existence is a miracle. We 
ask earnestly, is this an age in which such an attempt can 
safely be made? Have we such facility in maintaining the 
supernatural within its proper sphere, that we should seek to 
carry it over into the sphere of nature? We can imagine the 
scientific materialist smiling approvingly while our authors 
are coquetting with materialism; we can fancy his applause 
while natural analogies are produced to prove that the life of 
man is substantially the same as that of the brutes; but what 
will be his consternation when our authors turn round and 
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gravely tell him that man owes his natural existence, not to 
nature, but to a miracle! 

But there is something more to be said in this connexion. 
It is clear that this conception of the suspension of the 
sentence of annihilation is equivalent to what some people 
call an arbitrary act taking place within the sphere of nature. 
But this is the very thing which men of science are protesting 
against. They say that such is not God’s way. In nature 
they tell us (at least the believing section do) there may be 
high purposes of God’s will, but these high purposes are 
always carried out by natural laws. There are no breaches 
of continuity, no arbitrary breaks in nature. We confess that 
we are entirely with them in this their protest. We go so far 
as to maintain that even the miracles of Christ were strictly 
in accordance with the laws of nature. In this theory of our 
authors we perceive, in fact, the fundamental vice of Calvinism. 
Calvinism erects the supernatural into a system wholly 
opposed to, and at variance with the system of nature. It is 
asystem not in continuation of, and complementary to nature; 
but a system which stands wholly apart, and which only ap- 
proaches nature to invade it, and throw it into confusion. 

But the whole tendency of modern thought shows that 
nothing can be more fatal to Christian faith. We have in 
fact learnt by a bitter experience the full significance of the 
the weighty words of S. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ fides presupponit 
cognitionem naturalem. “For the last seventy years, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding of the philosophy of Kant, 
theologians have vied with each other in the contempt they 
have poured upon natural theology ; and what has been the 
consequence? ‘The weakening to a lamentable extent of the 
foundations of the faith. In fact, if Christian faith is to 
resume that position of cogency which it has heretofore 
maintained in the intellectual world, it must be by the revival 
and extension of natural theology. It is on the field of natural 
theology, as Bishop Butler has taught us, that all the objec- 
tions to Divine revelation must be met. Instead of setting up 
revelation as a scheme which stands in abrupt contrast with 
the scheme of nature, we must show that it is in truth but a 
continuation and development of nature. We must show 
that every principle which revelation assumes, down even to 
direct miraculous agency, has already a place in the system 
of nature. Unless we build up revelation upon the founda- 
tion of nature we are but building castles in the air. 

But it is not merely speculative difficulties which our 
authors’ theory encounters. It is liable to moral difficulties 
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of a very awful character. We might imagine our authors 
would be especially sensitive on this score, since their peculiar 
view is only an attempt to escape from moral difficulties which 
they felt to be intolerable. And yet what are the moral 
difficulties of the Calvinistic doctrine of eternal punishment 
compared with those which we would now point out ? 

Man, it is contended, owes his natural existence to re- 
demption. Now what sort of an existence is it that a bene- 
volent Creator has thus deliberately given to him. Let Mr. 
White describe it:—‘ The existence of mankind, then, is a 
boon beyond the limits of law. We are born, it is true, to a 
short and evil life; exiles from Paradise, we are born into a 
world smitten with a curse which cankers half its blessings ; 
born in the image of a fallen progenitor, by nature “children 
of the indignation”—under condemnation to death as the 
descendants of a sinful mortal; born under the sentence of 
dissolution, and in the valley of the shadow of death; born 
in a world where death has reigned for countless ages over 
the races that inhabit it.’ It is true that Mr. White goes on 
to mention, by way of alleviation, that ‘the gates of eternal 
glory open out of this mortal world for repenting sinners ;’ 
but how does this mitigate the awful fact that the boon of 
existence is given to man by a merciful God under these 
conditions ? 

It may be said that this is a difficulty which besets Christian 
theology on any theory. But the fact is not so. It is a diffi- 
culty purely of the making of our authors; it grows, in fact, 
out of the position that the primordial threat was annihila- 
tion. This is quite evident from this consideration. If we 
proceed upon the supposition that the human race possesses 
its existence from God’s appointment in creation, then it is 
clear that the natural order of things was, that what they 
were in possession of, that they should retain. It would have 
required a special interposition on the part of God to have 
brought our race to an end: in other words, it would have 
been on the part of God a confession of failure. But under 
the supposition that the threat was annihilation, this order is 
exactly reversed. In that case the natural order of things 
was that our race should terminate, and it required a special 
interposition to keep it alive. That is to say, a merciful God 
gives being to His creature under conditions that are awful 
in the extreme. 

In order to exhibit the full significance of this, let us again 
draw a contrast between the Catholic doctrine of the Fall and 
that of Calvinism. 
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According to the Catholic view man possessed by nature 
a constitution, both in body and soul, complete in its Kind. 
He possessed a body perfectly organised, and a soul formed 
in the image of God, and gifted with free will or personality. 
The special privileges he possessed in Eden were something 
over and above this. They were dona supernaturalia, giving 
to his body freedom from suffering and death, and to his soul 
the gift of original righteousness. Hence we see the Catholic 
doctrine of the Fall. According to the Catholic view the Fall 
positively considered consisted simply in the loss of the dona 
supernaturalia. Man escaped from that catastrophe in pos- 
session of that perfect constitution, both in body and soul, 
which he had by creation. There is, however, another ele- 
ment to be considered which somewhat alters the case, and 
makes the Fall,even under the Catholic view, something very 
awful. In losing the supernatural gift of original righteous- 
ness, man lost the frenum cupiditatum. Hence, although his 
nature was still perfect in its kind, it was terribly weakened. 
Nevertheless, this escape of man from the Fall with his natural 
constitution perfect is of vast moment. It affords the means 
theologically of erecting the supernatural on the basis of the 
natural, and also gives us the elements for vindicating the 
ways of God. Existence is a gift for which a man, even after 
the Fall, can lift up his heart in gratitude to God. Man 
possesses, even in a state of nature, many blessings ; and the 
Spirit of God has never “ceased to strive with him. Then, in 
redemption, he receives back the dona supernaturalia, with 
many new gifts and privileges over and above. And as for 
life’s final outcome, it depends on man himself, seeing he 
remains in possession of free will; it depends on himself 
whether he will use the opportunities given to him, or rather 
choose rebellion and sin. 

When we turn to the Calvinistic conception of the Fall 
everything is very different. The Calvinistic system takes its 
stand on the impetuous denial of the dona supernaturalia 
which -play such an important part in the Catholic system. 
It maintains that all the gifts and blessings which man pos- 
sessed in his state of innocence were gifts of nature, were, in 
fact, part of his natural constitution. The reader may think 
this but a small divergence from accepted views ; but its con- 
sequences are most momentous. It leads to a conception of 
the Fall which is awful in the extreme. Under this point of 
view the Fall was not a mere withdrawal of special and super- 
natural privileges leading to a weakening of man’s nature. 
It was the destruction of man’s natural constitution itself ; it 
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was a depravation of human nature to its very core. The 
Reformed formularies vie with each other in the energy with 
which they express this entire ruin of man’s nature. Asa 
specimen take the statement of the Formule Concordie :— 
intima, pessima, profundissima (instar cujusdam abysst), inscru- 
tabilis et ineffabilis corruptio totius nature. 

How is it possible under such a conception to vindicate 
the ways of God? What chance has a man inheriting such 
a nature of escaping the wrath to come? How can he lift 
up his heart in gratitude to God for giving him the gift of 
existence? Sin, wretchedness, the curse in this life, and in 
the life to come eternal woe: such is the destiny which this 
awful doctrine marks out for man, unless he is forcibly 
snatched as a ‘brand from the burning.’ It may, indeed, be 
said that this terrible doctrine is no longer held in all its 
fulness; and we may be thankful for the fact that few, per- 
haps, would hold it explicitly as stated in the old formularies. 
But the fact is overlooked that this cardinal doctrine is im- 
plied in the whole circle of Calvinistic divinity. It is thus 
ever thrust upon the mind indirectly in every sermon which 
is preached, till it comes to throw its colouring on the whole 
conception of human existence. 

How far our authors may hold it, we do not pretend to 
say. It seems implied to a very great extent in the state- 
ment of Mr. White which we have given above. But we do 
not insist upon this. What we do insist upon is that the 
doctrine of annihilation has added a new feature of horror to 
a picture already sufficiently dark. According to it God gives 
existence to his creature under very fearful conditions—con- 
ditions which hardly leave him a chance in the great battle of 
life on which he enters. Man fights his battle and fails, as he 
might have been expected to fail. Then he dies and is all 
but annihilated—just enough of him preserved from dissolu- 
tion to keep up his identity. He is then raised and recon- 
stituted in body and soul. Once more he feels the pulses of 
life, once more salutes the light, and perchance recognises the 
faces of friends. But the catastrophe is at hand, and to our 
mind it is even more fearful than eternal woe. He is hurled 
into the abyss, and blotted out for ever. 

But it is time to draw our remarks to a close. We have 
seen that this doctrine of annihilation is unsupported by even 
a shred of direct evidence ; and we have tried to point out 
the disastrous result of that modification of Christian doctrine 
on which it is attempted to support it indirectly. What can 
be more fatal to religion than to rob man of that personal 
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immortality which alone constitutes the basis on which reve- 
lation can be supported? If we thus reduce man to the level 
of the brutes, how is it possible to believe in the Incarnation ? 
Where is that human nature which the Son of God conde- 
scended to take? Equally fatal to Christian belief is the 
perverted view of redemption which our authors propose. 
Not to mention the difficulties, speculative and moral, which 
it involves, does it not rob the redeeming work of the Son of 
God of all its Divine significance? It is not on these lines 
that relief is to be had from present perplexities. Everything 
shows that the doubts and difficulties in regard to Eschatology 
arise entirely from those narrow Calvinistic tenets—as we 
have seen, doubly narrowed—which are so widely prevalent. 
It is against this narrow conception of the scheme of God 
that the conscience of mankind is in revolt. And if we 
would bring relief, it must be in the removal of these con- 
ceptions, and the substitution in their place of the wider 
conceptions of primitive theology. 

We think we observe in our authors at several points a 
tendency in this direction. Such we imagine is that view of 
Hades given by Mr. White with the contemplated possibility 
of an offer of salvation to those who have not previously had 
the offer. The very supposition of the existence of Hades is 
indeed a striking advance on ordinary views, Unhappily its 
effect is marred by the peculiar colouring thrown upon it by 
the doctrine of annihilation. It is not the personal man that 
is preserved alive there; but only a part of him. But the 
recognition of the existence of Hades is so far a tendency in 
the right direction. It relieves the mind from the contempla- 
tion of Heaven and Hell, as the immediate issues of this life ; 
and in this light it may be regarded asa recurrence to primi- 
tive doctrine. Then, again, there is a similar advance in the 
doctrine of regeneration, as given by Mr. White; and there 
are other points on which we gladly observe an amelioration. 
Unhappily, however, the bands of Calvinism are too strong to 
be broken, and hence the doctrine of annihilation. 

What we conceive is really wanted is a restoration of the 
primitive doctrine of the intermediate state, with all its possi- 
bilities known only toGod. With that doctrine and a genuine 
Catholic theology, all the present perplexities would disap- 
pear. We must ever bear in mind, however, and it is espe- 
cially needful to insist upon it, that the whole question of 
Eschatology must ever remain essentially a mystery. In their 
hurry to construct a perfect system men forget that revelation 


has not given us the data out of which such a system can 
y2 
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be constructed. They forget the truth which Butler strove to 
inculcate, that the scheme of God is a scheme which is and 
must be imperfectly comprehended. We have got, in par- 
ticulars, flashes of light, enough for our guidance. We know 
that sin is utterly damnable ; we know that there is a road 
that leadeth to destruction ; we know that the crisis of a 
man’s fate is decided in this world; we know that he that 
believeth not shall be damned. All this we know, but what 
Heaven is, and what Hell is, and whether there are few or 
many that be saved, that we know not. It is on this ground 
that we deprecate theories, whether of restoration or of anni- 
hilation. Such theories are always constructed at the expense 
of important truth, which does not fit into them. 


ArT. IIL—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. History of Dissenters, from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
year 1808. By D. BOGUE and J. BENNETT. 4 vols. 
(London : Williams and Smith, 1808.) 

. An Historical Account of my own Life. By EDMUND 
CALAMY, D.D. 2nd Edition. (London: Colburn and 
Bentley, 1830.) 

. History of the Non-Furors. By THOMAS LATHBURY, 
M.A. (London: W. Pickering, 1845.) 

. Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 2 vols. 
(London: W. E. Painter, 1839.) 

. History of Methodism. By ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 
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. The Life and Times of George Whitfield. By ROBERT 
PHILIP. (London: George Virtue, 1837.) 

. Diary and Correspondence of Fohn Evelyn, F.R.S, (Lon- 
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. Life of the late Rev. Henry Venn, M.A, 6th Edition. 
(London: John Hatchard, 1839.) 

. Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott. 9th Edition. (London: 
Seeley Burnside, 1836.) 

. Pietas Londinensis, or the Present Ecclesiastical State of 
London. By JAMES PATERSON, A.M. (London: J. 
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. Anecdotes of Methodism. By the Rev. R. POLWHELE. 
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12. An Account of the Societies for Reformation of Manners. 
3rd Edition. (Printed for B. Aylmer in Cornhill, 
1700.) 


THAT the attitude of the State towards the religious condition 
of England during the eighteenth century reflects the deepest 
discredit on it, regarded as a Christian Polity, will be denied 
by few, and can be gainsayed by none. The way in whic 
responsibility for the spiritual well-being of the people was 
ignored,—the way in which great opportunities which offered 
themselves at home and abroad—opportunities which will 
never return, and which no nation can despise with impunity 
—were utterly neglected, is equally painful and astonishing. 

At home, a population increasing with, for that age, un- 
exampled rapidity was permitted to grow up uncared-for 
and uninstructed. The tendency of the people to gravitate 
towards the towns, which have since become the great centres 
of industry, had already begun to manifest itself. Manchester 
and Birmingham had doubled their population in thirty years, 
Liverpool, from a fishing village, had risen to be the third 
port in the kingdom, and that progress had begun which 
was to result in those festering masses of heathenism which 
have congregated in our larger towns, and are both a danger 
and disgrace to our country. 

Abroad, our dominion, whether by conquest or colonisation, 
was rapidly extending itself, but no contemporaneous efforts 
were made either to convert the heathen or to prevent the 
colonists from retrograding into barbarism. No collegiate 
institutions were fostered by a far-seeing Government, no 
churches, no schools were planted in their midst. A few 
wandering priests from England represented the whole eccle- 
siastical staff of countries larger in extent than any European 
nation. As the century advanced, Clive brought under our 
sway a large portion of the vast empire of India, with which, 
as traders, we had long been connected. But it was to the 
zeal of the Roman Catholic, and the liberality of the King 
of Denmark, that our grandest dependency was indebted for 
the knowledge of Christ. Such a blindness to the first duties 
of a Christian nation is almost incredible. And it is not the 
less so when we remember that the English people had but 
lately passed through the fiery trial of two revolutions, each 
of which had been due, at least ostensibly, to their burning 
zeal for pure religion and the glory of God. 

Now it is somewhat remarkable that while all agree alike 
to deplore such apathy and to condemn such a policy, few have 
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troubled themselves to investigate the causes which had para- 
lysed so strangely the spiritual energy of the nation. The 
majority, while they may attribute something to the frequent 
change of dynasties and the unsettled condition of men’s 
minds, yet incline to the belief that the true solution is to 
be found in the indifference and absence of zeal prevailing in 
the Church. It is, of course, easy to admit that the Church 
of that age fell short of its grand ideal, for in what age 
has it not been so? The question, as it appears to us, needs 
a far less general and a far more specific answer, and inas- 
much as our own age is still suffering from the effects of that 
torpor, and as ourselves are still struggling to counteract its 
mischiefs, it may be practically and not merely theoretically 
useful to investigate its causes, and to inquire how far the 
Church, of which we are members, was herself to blame, how 
far a sufferer from influences she could not control, 

In the following paper we shall endeavour to sketch,— 

I. The progress of the Church’s recovery, in spite of all 
obstacles, from the time of her great overthrow in the days of 
the Commonwealth down to the accession of the first George. 

II. The working of those hostile political influences 
which, with the reign of George I., commenced a system which 
can only be called a secret strangulation of her very life. 

III. The deplorably mistaken course taken by the fathers 
of the Evangelical movement, and the reasons why, while 
working for the revival of true religion, they succeeded chiefly 
in the propagation of Dissent. 

It will be on these two last heads that we must mainly 
dwell, as leading up to the answers which we seek ; but it 
will be necessary to devote some space to the first, in order 
to show (1) the enormous vitality of the Church so long as 
she had only external difficulties to contend with, and was left 
free to combat them on her own principles ; and (2) to show 
how the introduction of a new set of influences in the days of 
George I. introduced also new results. 

I. In any historical investigation as to the condition of 
the modern. Church of England, the real point of departure is 
the death of the Protector, and the first question is, in what 
condition did he leave us? At least the Church cannot be 
responsible for the good or evil then existing. Puritanism 
for many years had reigned supreme ; 8,000 clergy had been 
driven from their livings, a number which must have included 
well nigh all the clergy in England. One hundred and fifty 
years after, the number was computed at 10,000, so that we 
may well believe that when the rebellion broke out, it did 
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not much exceed 9,000.' Now the places of these expelled 
clergy were filled by selected men of the Puritan faction, 
chiefly Presbyterians, but also not a few Independents, 
Baptists, and a sprinkling of various kinds of enthusiasts. 
Not only was public worship, according to the ritual of the 
Church of England, forbidden, but to read the Book of 
Common Prayer by the bedside of the dying was a crime ; 
while, lest the clergy should find other means to influence the 
public mind, all such offices as that of lecturer or schoolmaster 
were prohibited them. 

Cromwell treated Churchmen as irreconcilables to be 
crushed out of existence. And so wisely were his measures 
devised, and so implicitly his commands executed, that 
Evelyn records that ‘the Church of England was brought 
so low, and, as many thought, utterly lost, that in Sir Richard 
Browne’s chapel only, on the Continent, was the service of 
the Church of England celebrated ; and in the various con- 
troversies, both with Papists and sectaries, our divines used 
to argue for the visibility of the Church from. this chapel 
and congregation. After the expulsion of the clergy, all 
public catechising ceased, so that, as Evelyn writes, ‘ People 
had no principles, and grew very ignorant of even the 
common points of Christianity; all devotion now being 
placed in hearing sermons and discourses of speculative and 
notional things.’ The Sacraments had fallen into disuse. 
Even Baxter, one of the best of the Puritan divines, is re- 
proached in an anonymous pamphlet with neglecting to 
administer the Sacrament for many years together? In 
Edinburgh, in 1709-10, Calamy regrets that he cannot be an 
eyewitness of the administration of the Lord’s Supper in 
that city, as it was only administered once in the year, in the 
spring. Nicholson, Bishop of Gloucester, prefaces his ex- 
position of the Catechism by a statement that ‘the precious 
Body and Blood of Christ our Saviour, exhibited in the 
Sacrament, hath been prohibited to be administered in public 
assemblies, and the ministers imprisoned and punished for 
doing their duty. There being no visible means left to con- 
tinue in the memories of the aged the principles they had 


1 Oley, in his preface to the Country Parson, speaks of the Church of 
England as ‘a Church having eight or nine thousand parishes, and 
perhaps as many clerks, or more.’ Chamberlayne, in his State of Britain, 
at the commencement of the book, for the year 1684, estimates the 
number of parishes as 9,725. In Anne’s reign their number is stated to 
be, in a later edition of the same work, 9,913, of which 3,845 are churches 
improprtiate. 

2 Seditious Preachers, Ungodly Teachers, 1709. 
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learned, nor to bring to the memories of the younger sort the 
foundation of Christian religion.’ Therefore he sets forth his 
exposition of the Catechism. Stanhope corroborates these 
statements of the disuse of the Sacraments. Commenting on 
the Gospel for the Wednesday before Easter, he observes : ‘I 
know not whether the scandalous corruption of our own age 
and people be more justly imputable to any cause than the 
long and general disuse of this Sacrament, introduced by the 
confusions and hypocrisies of the last century.’ 

The attempt to enforce a Puritan Christianity by law 
had broken down. The country gentlemen were disgusted 
with a Government which endeavoured to impose such an 
artificial system of life. The lower orders were sullen, dogged, 
and uninstructed. When godliness brought gain the offices 
of the State were largely filled by men outwardly religious, 
but who were known to be hypocrites and profligates. 
When it was difficult to distinguish between the saint and the 
sinner, all religion was brought under suspicion—too often 
under contempt. Many Commonwealth men were sceptics, 
and only Puritans because they were republican. Cromwell’s 
sons made no pretensions to religion. Endless controversies 
and discussions sowed the seed of doubt and unbelief in the 
minds of the rising generation ; and on most of the old, worn 
out with disputation, Christianity sat lightly. Milton, the 
master mind of the age, was an Arian, and attended no 
place of worship. The Dissenting historian speaks of ‘the 
complete failure of the scheme for giving dominion to re- 
ligion,’ as affording ‘an additional exposition of the Re- 
deemer’s words—“ My Kingdom is not of this world.”’! 

Alluding to the open iniquity which prevailed after Crom- 
well’s death, he writes: ‘This reverse in the face of society 
only proved the folly of introducing a system of ecclesiastico- 
military tactics to reduce a whole nation into the forms and 
movements of a Church,’ and confesses ‘that none were be- 
come profane but those who were not before pious.’ Again 
he remarks: ‘The Nonconformists before the Restoration 
were parish ministers, and for laborious diligence and zeal, as 
well as abilities and learning, they had but few superiors, yet 
the fruits of these men’s ministry appear to have been com- 
paratively small. When they were silenced, and men of 
a very different character were in most places appointed to 
succeed, the number of those who adhered to their old minis- 
ters was generally far from large.’ Clearly they were not 
much loved, nor was their influence at any time great. Once 


1 Bogue and Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters, vol. i. pp. 95-6. 
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more the result of Puritanism, as depicted, it is supposed, by 
the pen of Milton, is more than deplorable: ‘The people 
looking on the Churchmen, whom they saw under subtile 
hypocrisy to have preached their own follies most of them— 
not the Gospel—time-servers, covetous, illiterate persecutors, 
not lovers of the truth, like in most things whereof they 
accused their predecessors. Looking at all this, the people, 
who had been kept warm awhile with the counterfeit zeal of 
their pulpits, after a false heat became more cold and ob- 
durate than before—some turning to lewdness, and some to 
flat atheism,’ ! 

A legion of saints might well shrink from the attempt to 
evangelise a people so disorganised and corrupted by fanati- 
cism, hypocrisy, doubt, and positive unbelief. Experience 
proves that people imbued with a spurious Christianity are 
always more difficult to deal with than the ordinary heathen. 
Still, a united clergy, supported by an earnest body of laity, 
might have hoped, by God’s help, for a measure of success, 
But what were the instruments to whom this great work was 
confided ? Where was the Church to get, at a moment’s 
notice, the thousands of clergy needed to fill her parishes ? 
Of the eight thousand clergy whom Cromwell had expelled, 
by far the majority were dead, and it is to be remembered 
that none had been ordained to fill up the gaps during all 
the long years since the Church’s overthrow. It follows, 
therefore, that if the eight thousand intruding Nonconformists 
had resigned in a body, there could not have been found a 
like number of suitable clergy to hold the livings. But, so 
far from this being the case, on S. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, 
a bare two thousand—1,700 would probably be nearer the 
number—refused conformity. -1n other words, the Church of 
the Restoration had to begin her work with a clergy of whom 
at least three-fourths were aliens at heart to her doctrine and 
her discipline. To the politician this result was most satis- 
factory ; to the Church little short of disastrous. How could 
such men be expected to labour for her with zeal and 
cordiality ? Or, even if they did, how could men whose con- 
formity at such a moment must render them liable to suspicion, 
preach effectually the doctrines which hitherto they had de- 
cried? They had confessedly failed under the Common- 
wealth to win the people to Puritanism. Were they likely 
to be other than a dead weight to the Church now? 

Let us hear what South says :— 


‘It was a saying of a judicious prelate, “that of all sorts of ene- 
ying J P 
1 Harleian Miscellany, 8vo. edit., vol. v. p. 39. 
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mies which the Church had, there was none so deadly, so pernicious,. 
and likely to prove so fatal to it as the conforming Puritan—a great 
truth, and ratified. He is one who lives by the altar, and turns his back 
on it ; one who catches at the preferment of the Church, but hates 
the discipline and orders of it ; one who practises conformity as 
Papists take oaths and tests, that is, with an inward abhorrence of 
what he does for the present, and a resolution to act quite contrary 
when occasion serves.” Otherwise, what means the service of the 
Church so inperfectly and by halves read over? What makes them 
mince and mangle that in their practice, which they could swallow 
whole in their subscriptions? Why are the public prayers curtailed 
and left out—prayers enjoined with authority—only to make the 
more room for a long crude harangue before the sermon? Such per- 
sons seem to conform only that they may despise the Church’s in- 
junctions under the Church’s wing, and contemn authority within the 
protection of the laws.’ 


Again, in another sermon, he writes :— 


‘ Then it will follow that in the same diocese, and sometimes in 
the very same town, some shall use the surplice and some shall not ; 
and each have their parties prosecuting one another. Some in the 
same church and at the same time shall receive the Sacrament 
kneeling, some standing, and others possibly sitting. Some shall use 
the cross in baptism, and others shall not only not use it themselves, 
but also shall inveigh and preach against those who do. . . . The 
Liturgy so read and mangled in the reading, as if they were ashamed 
of it. These, and the like vile passages, have made some schismatics, 
and confirmed others ; and, in a word, have made so many moncon- 
formists to the Church, by their conforming to their minister.’ 


It must be allowed, in justice to Charles, that the Epi- 
scopal appointments on the whole were good, and that beyond 
hope a very great improvement did take place in the reli- 
gious condition of the people. I say beyond hope—for, in 
addition to the hindrances mentioned, we must take into 
account the profligate example set by the Court—a profligacy 
which there was no attempt to veil, as is shown by the 
pages of Evelyn and Pepys, from the public eye. And 
Kettlewell, writing of the subsequent reign, that, namely, of 
James IL., affirms that-— 


‘the Church of England was never known to be in a more flourish- 
ing condition than at this time. All things duly weighed, it became 
much more powerful by the opposition made against it, and grew by 
the favours indulged to its adversaries. The number of converts. 
made in the reign of this King to his religion was mostly inconsider- 
able, if it could be said to be any at all. On the other side, for 
certain, great numbers of Dissenters were brought into the com- 
munion of the Church by the writings of the orthodox clergy. It 
was remarked as a proof of the flourishing state of the Church, that 
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the rites and ceremonies were better observed, the churches full, the 
communions more frequent.’ 

We may also add that the dependencies were not forgotten. 
Surely then we are entitled to affirm that the Church had 
evidenced her inherent vitality and power amid circumstances 
of unusual difficulty. With little or no State encouragement, 
but with freedom from State interference and oppression, she 
was consolidating herself and so far winning over her adver- 
Saries, as to give every hope of her becoming in reality, and 
not only in name, the Church of the nation. How thoroughly 
at this juncture she had compelled the respect and gratitude, 
not only of the more thoughtful of her sons, but of the 
masses of the English people, by her determined stand against 
the wiles and threatenings of James, history records. But it 
is hardly as well known as it should be, that in this crisis the 
Church stood alone. Whatever was done by the noncon- 
forming party was all in favour of James and his romanising 
measures. James spoke truth when, alluding to the con- 
duct of the Dissenters, he declared that he had been en- 
couraged by multitudes of addresses. Dr. Z. Grey gives 
eight addresses and refers to eighty more couched in the 
same fulsome strain. The most active supporters of James 
were William Penn, the Quaker, Stephen Lobb and Henry 
Carr, Dissenters. Calamy admits that James twice offered to 
make a sacrifice of all the Dissenters to the Church ‘if the 
Church would have complied with him.’ Finding Churchmen 
steady to the Constitution, he next faced about to the Dissenters. 
and offered the like sacrifice of the Church. And the Dis- 
senters yielded. The very excuses made by Calamy convict 
them. Neal confesses that the Dissenters have been a little 
ashamed of their compliance and silence in the Popish con- 
troversy in this reign. Hallam allows, ‘We have cause to. 
blush for the servile hypocrisy of our ancestors.’! The 
declaration for liberty is said to have been ‘a contrivance of 
the English Presbyterians, or rather of their parsons.’ Cer- 
tain it is that while Churchmen boldly attacked Rome, and 
defended the Anglican Church with much skill and learning 
in a multitude of pamphlets, no similar efforts were made 
by Nonconformists. Swift says, speaking of the bishops, 
‘If the Presbyterians expressed the same zeal upon any 
occasion, the instances are not, as I can find, left upon record 
or transmitted by tradition’? In the University pulpit at 
Oxford a preacher boldly declared, ‘I shall not bring in here 


1 Hallam, p. 658. ? Swift’s Works, vol. viii. p. 401. 
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that all those noble defences that were written against Popery 
were done by the hands of Churchmen: all desides three 
cold pamphlets, that stole out as it were in moonlight, as if 
the authors had been ashamed of them, and perhaps they 
had some reason.’! 

Hitherto, taking into account the adverse circumstances of 
the age, the progress of the Church had been most promising. 
It was the accession and policy of James which brought the 
first great check. Charles had been too indolent actively to 
oppose the Church. Not so his brother. His mind was cast in 
a different mould. No sooner did he find the Church true to 
her principles than he proceeded to depress her by vexatious 
interference with her liberties, by tampering with the Uni- 
versities, and by promoting to the Episcopal Bench men 
either friendly to his schemes, or so weak as to bring the 
Church into contempt. The firmness of the Church and the 
impolitic violence of James speedily led to his overthrow and 
the elevation of his son-in-law to the throne.. But this re- 
volution did not much mend the position of the Church. As 
a body, no doubt Churchmen wished to curb James, and were 
not averse to a regency. But William, on the flight of James, 
feeling his power, would accept nothing less than the throne. 
To this a large proportion of clergy and laity hesitated to 
consent. Only one bishop (Compton of London) had en- 
couraged the advent of William. After a brief. period of 
suspense the imposition of the oath of allegiance compelled 
men to decide. The result was the withdrawal of eight 
bishops, including the Primate, with 400 clergy and a con- 
siderable number of laity. They had proved themselves to 
be men of zeal, learning, and earnestness, and were the 
very life-blood of the Church. The majority of those con- 
tinuing in the communion only took the oath subject to 
reservations and explanations. Such was the shock that 
Hallam admits, ‘the effect of this expulsion was highly un- 
favourable to the new government; and it required all the 
influence of a Latitudinarian school of divinity led by Locke, 
which was very strong among the laity under William, to 
counteract it.’? The times were critical, and it called forth all 
William’s energy to surmount the difficulty. Ten sees were 
vacant, including those of the seceding bishops. No time 
was lost on the part of the Government in filling the vacancies 
with men whose Latitudinarian principles rendered them in- 
1 Tilley’s Sermons, quoted by Lathbury, Won-Furors, p. 14. Gibson 


gives the number of distinct treatises as 230. 
? Hallam, p. 681. 
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different to the doctrine and discipline of the Church. The 
consequence was that the stricter system which was so suc- 
cessfully welding into one mass the various elements left by 
Cromwell was immediately relaxed ; that free thought and 
free action within and without the Establishment were en- 
couraged ; that Episcopacy was abolished in Scotland, and 
preparations made for the comprehension of all sects by 
the blotting out of the Liturgy all distinctive teaching ; 
and that the Nonconformists, especially in Ireland, were 
heavily subsidised.' Stillingfleet, famous as a controver- 
sialist, and distinguished for his /renicon, the text-book of 
those who deny Episcopacy or any form of ministry to be of 
divine appointment, was made Bishop of Winchester.? Til- 
lotson was sent to Canterbury, of whom Hickes tells us* 
how he was in the habit of administering the Lord’s Supper 
first to persons who were sitting in their pews, then to those 
kneeling at the altar-rails—not, however, going within himself, 
but standing without. It is stated by Smith that he counselled 
the abolition of Episcopacy in Scotland, and to Burnet he 
writes of the Athanasian Creed, ‘I wish we were well rid of 
it.* When he went out of town he left a commission with the 
leader of the Socinians to provide a person to fill his pulpit.® 
No doubt these were great recommendations in the eyes of 
the reigning powers. In fact, to quote Burnet, he left men 
to their discretion in small matters. What Burnet, who at 
this time was promoted to Salisbury, esteemed to be small 
matters, we gather to some extent from his writings and 
practice. He would himself desire to see subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles laid aside, and thought no inconvenience 


1 Regium donum. The Nonconformists were largely subsidised by 
the various governments, but usually the fact was kept secret. Under 
Charles II. a yearly payment of 50/. was made to most of the Presby- 
terian ministers, 100/. to the heads, Thus, says Burnet, ‘the Court hired 
them to be silent, and the greater part were so, and very compliant.’ Dr. 
Owen received 1,000 guineas to distribute. In 1690 William made a 
grant of 1,200/., paid quarterly, to the Nonconformists in the North of 
Ireland, which has continued ever since, with an addition of 800/. per 
annum to those in the South in Queen Anne’s reign. The Scotch Presby- 
terians were subsidised under pretence of promoting Christian knowledge 
in the Highlands. Sir R. Walpole, in 1724, ‘so charmed the flaming 
votaries of liberty, Dissenting ministers not excepted, with his gold, as to 
reconcile them to corruption, and even to court fetters and rejoice in 
them ’—Calamy, vol. ii. pp. 465-469. 

? Stillingfleet in middle age repudiated the erroneous doctrines 
advanced by him in youth. 

3 Non-Furors, pp. 156-158. 

* Calamy’s Zzfe, vol. i. p. 469. 

5 Wordsworth’s Eccl, Bio. vol. iv. p. 658. 
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ud follow from leaving out the cross in baptism, from lay- 
ing aside the surplice, or from regulating cathedrals, especially 
as to that indecent way of singing prayers, and generally from 
‘making the terms of communion larger and easier’ He 
evidenced his feeling of toleration by favouring the meeting- 
house in Salisbury, and screening from the results of his 
seditious preaching Dr. Beach, the minister. The then Bishop 
of St. Asaph was a follower of Tillotson’s ritual, and it should 
not escape us that we cannot dissociate ritual from doctrine.! 
If the above was the teaching and practice of the more 
favoured bishops, what could be expected from the clergy 
at large, many of them with a strong puritanical bias, and 
all with a perfect understanding that the high road to pre- 
ferment lay through setting Church discipline at nought? 
Who does not feel with South when he complains that,— 


‘Those of the ancienter members of her communion who have all 
along owned and contended for a strict conformity to her rules, as 
the surest course to establish her, have of late been reprobated under 
the inodiating character of High Churchmen, and thereby stand 
marked out for all the discouragements that spight and power together 
can pass upon them, while those of the contrary way and principle are 
sanctified by the fashionable and endearing name of Low Churchmen, 
not from their affecting a lower condition in the Church than others, 
but from the low condition to which the authors of this distinction 
would bring the Church. Never, certainly, were the fundamental 
articles of our Faith so boldly impugned, nor the honour of the 
Church so foully blemished, as they have been of late years, while 
Socinians had their full, uncontrolled fling at both!’? 


Bogue and Bennett, writing of Tillotson’s friend Mr. 
Fermin, the Socinian, observe, ‘He had made no scruple of 
avowing his heresy before the Revolution. But it was not 
till after that event had proclaimed a jubilee to free thought 
that he laboured to propagate his sentiments.’ ‘The Deists, 
who were increasing in numbers, were delighted with the zeal 
of the Socinians. With these conflicts agitating the nation, 
truth and goodness were forgotten ; licentiousness of opinions, 
manners, and passions gave an ominous hue to public affairs.’ 
And ‘while the best interests of men and Christians were 
thus declining, William fell by the shafts of the king of 
terrors.’ ® 

The encouragement given to Latitudinarian teaching and 


1 Burnet’s Own Times, vol. ii. p. 635 
2 South’s Epis. ded. to Archbp. of Dublin, vol. iii, date April 1698. 
$ Bogue and Bennett, vol. ii. pp. 337-339. 
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opinion did not work so much evil in the Church herself, at the 
moment, as might have been expected. William, while by 
habit and education a Dutch Calvinist, yet always made his 
religion subservient to his policy. Having no strong religious 
bias, and being absorbed in his Continental wars, he seldom 
interfered in religious matters except when religious opinions 
interfered with his schemes or troubled his government. 
Whether he really desired comprehension is a question—one 
thing iscertain, not a few Whigs opposed it. ‘ For, writes the 
Dissenting historian, ‘what astonished the warm advocates of 
the Bill was, that many members who had always acted as 
friends of the Dissenters were hostile to the measure,’! on 
the plea that if accepted on a jarge scale it would make the 
Church too powerful. Moreover, William was pledged to his 
allies to grant liberty to the Roman Catholics as the price of 
the connivance and support of the Pope, the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, and several Princes of Germany, in his attack 
on James.’ William’s zeal for Protestantism was a mere mask 
to deceive the English people. This is clearly Hallam’s 
belief, for he writes, ‘The Torias, in their malignant hatred ot 
our illustrious monarch, turned his connivance at Popery into 
a theme of reproach. It was believed, and probably with 
truth, he made to his Catholic allies promises of relaxing the 
penal laws.’* Circumstances have brought to light another 
fact, namely, ‘that he solemnly engaged to repeal the Act of 
Settlement, and to declare by another the Prince of Wales his 
successor on the throne.’* If therefore the Church did not 
trouble William, we think we are entitled to argue that 
the King, being so indifferent in matters of religion, would be 
slow to meddle with the Church. Further, the secession of 
the Non-jurors and the difficulty he found in filling up the sees 
would make him act warily. Though a certain number of men 
of mark were ready to occupy the thrones of the deprived 
bishops, it was not so with all. Beveridge refused to go to 
Bath and Wells, and so, said a news-writer of the time, ‘is 
put out of being king’s chaplyn.’® Scott refused Chester, 
Sharp Norwich, &c.6 These refusals were keenly felt by the 
Government. Again, men like South within the Establishment 
boldly lifting up their voices, and the great body of Non- 
jurors watching and protesting from without, availed much in 

1 Bogue and Bennett, vol. i. p. 217, See Hallam, p. 724. 

2 Non-Furors, p. 26. The Spanish ambassador at the Hague ordered 
masses to be said publicly in his chapel for the success of the Prince’s 
expedition, p. 24. 

3 Hallam, p. 726. 4 Non-Furors, p. 181. 

* Coffins’ Newsletter. aneah p-9I. 
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maintaining a high standard of doctrine and morals. The 
creeds and liturgy, so plainly witnessing to its truth, gave great 
force to their preaching. Of these latter, ze. the Nonjurors, 
none will deny their holiness, and few their learning ; and 
though not in the Establishment, they never ceased actively 
to promote Church work. Collier reformed the stage,' while 
others, such as Kettlewell, Nelson, Horneck, &c., were active 
in promoting those Religious Societies of which we shall speak 
presently, and of which Tillotson declared ‘ they were a chief 
support to the Church of England.’ 

On March 8, 1702, King William died. All must allow 
that it would be difficult to exaggerate the perils which had 
menaced the Church both from within and without, during 
those seventeen eventful years, which had intervened between 
the deaths of Charles II. and William III. Surely then 
it is most worthy of note that, so far from losing ground, 
‘she had both maintained her doctrine and ritual unim- 
paired, in spite of a very powerful body of Latitudinarian laity 
assisted by certain of her clergy who held the highest 
preferments, and that further, if we except the last forty 
years, never since the Reformation had she exhibited such 
an exuberance of Church life as at the accession of Queen 
Anne. 

We turn first to the Religious Societies just mentioned. 
These were the parents of all other Societies of a kindred 
nature, and are worthy of a far more careful consideration 
than our space will allow us to afford them. 

The object of these Societies was ‘the promotion of real 
holiness of heart and life;’ to promote daily services in 
churches, with the regular administration of the Holy Com- 
munion every Lord’s day, and where possible every holy day ; 
to promote more frequent attendance at Divine worship, and 
the stricter observance of the fasts and festivals of the Church ; 
to reclaim the erring, suppress vice, instruct the ignorant, and, 
in short, to promote all such excellent designs as are conform- 
able to the practice of the primitive Church and our own, 
under the direction of their spiritual superiors. Jeky], 
Horneck, and a Bishop of Gloucester are mentioned 
among the spiritual directors. In connexion with these 
Societies monthly conferences of the clergy were instituted 
with the most beneficial results. Dr. Woodward wrote a 








1 Macaulay writes to Napier: ‘I shall give it well to Hunt about 
Jeremy Collier, to whom he is scandalously unjust. I think Jeremy Col- 
lier one of the greatest public benefactors in history. —Zife and Letters, by 
Mr. G. O..Trevelyan, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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history of these Societies. Nelson, in his Letter to Persons 
of Quality, speaks of them in the highest terms of praise, as 
also in the preface to his Fasts and Festivals. He declares 
them to have done much to revive the ancient spirit of 
Christianity by their charities and devotions. An anonymous 
author! in 1700 warmly commends them. He writes: 
‘They carry on at their meetings designs of charity of 
different kinds, such as relieving the wants of poor house- 
keepers, maintaining their children at school, setting of pri- 
soners at liberty, supporting of lectures and daily prayers in 
our churches. These persons meet often to pray, sing 
psalms, read Holy Scriptures together, to reprove, exhort, and 
edify one another. There are about nine-and-thirty such 
Societies about London and Westminster, which are propa- 
gated into other parts of the nation, as Nottingham, Gloucester, 
&c., and even into Ireland, spreading in divers towns and 
cities of that kingdom, as Kilkenny, Drogheda, Maynooth, 
&c., especially in Dublin, where there are Zen of such Societies, 
which are promoted by the bishop and inferior clergy there.’ 
These Societies had existed for many years previously (1666), 
but about 1678 they began to digest their rules into a formal 
system. They were regarded with some suspicion at the 
period of the Revolution, and many members withdrew through 
fear ; but on investigation they received the sanction of several 
bishops, and were strongly commended by the archbishop. 
Fromthese Religious Societies sprang anorganisation specially 
for the reformation of manners in London, A.D. 1691. In a 
very short time twenty such Societies were at work in London 
in addition to the forty Religious Societies. A great part of 
the kingdom was roused to emulation, so that almost every 
town of any size had its Reformation Society. Another 
Society was formed ‘for the suppression of lewdness.’ This 
Society ‘had in 1700 rooted out or suppressed five hundred 
disorderly houses, and caused to be punished some thousands 
of lewd persons, besides swearers, drunkards, and prophaners of 
the Lord’s day, as may appear by their printed list.’ A fourth 
Society is that of constables, wherein respectable persons take 
this office on them in order that the laws, &c., may be 
effectually carried out. There was yet another ‘rank of men 
who have been so highly instrumental in this undertaking that 
they may be reckoned a corner-stone of it—such as have 
made it their business to give information to the magistrates. 
Many,’ adds the anonymous writer whose words we have been 





1 An Account of the Societies for Reformation of Manners, 3rd ed. 
1700. 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. Z 
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quoting, ‘have given the world a great and almost unheard-of 
example in this corrupt age of zeal and Christian courage.’! 
To these Societies we owe the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, from which proceeded the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. The former Society, in addition 
to its other work, threw itself into the cause of educa- 
tion. To it we owe the Charity schools which existed in 
the metropolis, and the children educated by this Society 
in different parts of England numbered tens of thousands. 
Again, the first real attempt to remedy the want of churches 
and to increase the scanty stipends of the clergy was made 
under Anne. The churches had suffered terribly in the Great 
Rebellion. The wanton destruction wrought by the Puritans 
is familiar to all: In an Act of Parliament, 17 Charles II., the 
dilapidation of the churches and the poverty of the clergy 
are deplored. But the object of that Act was not to in- 
crease the endowments for the sake of augmenting the 
number of clergy, but to decrease the number of clergy for the 
sake of the endowments. Thus the preamble sets forth :— 


‘Forasmuch as the settled provision for ministers in most cities 
and towns corporate is not sufficient for the maintenance of able 
ministers fit for such places, whereby mean and stipendiary preachers 
are entertained to serve the cures there . . . which hath been a great 
occasion of the contempt of the ministry ;’ 


and after further commenting on ‘the great ruin of many 
churches and parishes in the late ill times,’ therefore the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled enact, not 
that money for stipends shall be raised or churches built, 
but that, where possible, two benefices shall be thrown 
into one. This admirable piece of legislation was re- 
peated by William III. No description can depict a more 
disgraceful condition of churches and ministers than the 
preamble of this Act ; and with this knowledge it is impos- 
sible to conceive anything more futile and absurd than the 
measure which the wisdom of Parliament devised. Now, 
however, a vigorous attempt was made to grapple with the 
difficulty. It should be borne in mind that eighty-four 
churches out of ninety-seven in London had _ been destroyed 
by the fire, and only fifty-two rebuilt. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds were voted for building fifty churches in 
London and Westminster, of which only eleven were 
completed. We learn from this Act also that chapels had 
been erected by well-disposed people at their own charge 


1 An Account of the Societies for Reformation of Manners, p. 10. 
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for the worship of the Church of England. These were 
declared to be fit and proper to be made parish churches, 
Though this Act especially referred to the metropolis, the 
example spread. Some private Acts were obtained to divide 
parishes and to constitute new benefices, but no great good 
could be accomplished when each separate scheme required 
its separate Act of Parliament. As the result, we find that in 
the London of 1714, with half the number: of churches 
and population of the London of 1849, there were 75 
churches open daily,' whereas in 1849 there were only 41 
churches open daily. In 1714 in five churches there were 
four services daily; in six three. In 1849 no church had 
four services daily, and only three churches had three. In 
1876 the number of churches is returned as 792; daily 
services 211 ; weekly communion 320; daily communion 35 ; 
saints’-day services 359. 

And now with regard to the clergy. If non-residence 
existed, and there were mean preachers, as the Act declares, 
and inferior men offered themselves too often, as Burnet 
bewails, for ordination, was there not acause? Were there not in 
that day very many hundreds of livings below 30/ per annum ? 
The bishops and more wealthy clergy were generally.wealthy 
at the expense of their brethren—that is, by being pluralists. 
How could they enforce residence when really they were 
non-resident rectors themselves? A Bishop of Llandaff who 
died in 1816 tells us his income was made up to 2,000/. a year 
by the proceeds of szxteen livings, on nine of which he hae a 
resident curate. Queen Anne adopted the only sure plan of 
insuring residence, by the attempt to secure to each incumbent 
a sufficiency. She generously set apart a fund derived from 
Church sources, which had hitherto been squandered on court 
favourites, for the augmentation of small livings. True, the 
sum was comparatively small, 17,000/. per annum, and the 
needs great, and therefore improvement slow. Three-quarters 
of a century passed before a living of 50/7 per annum was 
poor enough to be increased, and in 1800 there remained 5,555 
benefices below that value. Yet withal this gift was a very 
great boon. It was a step in the right direction, and the 
dawning of a better day. Convocation in this reign met 
frequently, and if there were mean preachers in the Church, 
there was also a very large sprinkling of men of great learn- 
ing and practical ability, who, vigilantly guarding her creeds 
and the purity of doctrine,? were devoting equal thought and 


‘1 Pietas Londinensis, A.D. 1714. 
? Whiston was deprived of his professorship at Cambridge for heresy, 
Z 
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energy to improve her discipline and to promote her efficiency. 
Take as a specimen the summary of the measures which 
Atterbury submitted to Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester :— 


‘We doubt not but to see all proper steps taken towards reviving 
decayed discipline, and restoring Church censures to their force and 
credit ; towards detecting and defeating clandestine simoniacal 
contracts ; towards securing the rights and revenues of the clergy 
from encroachment, rescuing their persons and sacred functions from 
contempt, and freeing religion itself from the insults now made upon 
it by blasphemous tongues and pens with equal boldness and 
impunity.’! 


Nor were these mere theoretical suggestions, for we read 
of a bishop—a most unusual circumstance—being deprived 
for simony. He is reported to have purchased his prefer- 
ment, and to be recouping his outlay by selling the benefices 
in his gift. It is a pity that justice stopped short with the 
bishop. If he bought his preferment, who was the statesman 
that sold it? His name should be branded with obloquy. 
Nor was all activity centred at home. The dependencies 
came in for their share of thought likewise. As far back as 
1694 Dean Prideaux had pressed on the Legislature the need 
of systematic endeavours to evangelise India, and of the 
appointment of a bishop. True, he failed at the time, but he 
was the means of some stringent regulations being forced 
on the East India Company, which to their shame they 
utterly disregarded ; while, a little later, 7e. 1712, a com- 
mittee was appointed ‘to consider plans for the residence, 
&c., of bishops for America ;’ two were to be consecrated 
for the islands and two for the continent; many munifi- 
cent donations were received ; a house even for the bishop’s 
residence had been purchased, when the Queen’s death 
frustrated everything. India received no bishop for exactly a 
century, and America was denied one as long as it continued 
under the British Crown. We might add much more in 
support of our assertion that never was the Church more 
full of life and energy than at this epoch, while the State 
dealt fairly by her; and never did she thrive more rapidly 
than at this period, when her sons, swayed by Church prin- 
ciples, were content, with all obedience, to take her rules and 
requirements as their guide. Her popularity was unbounded, 
as the excitement on the Sacheverel trial showed—an excite- 


and Dr. Samuel Clarke was called to account by the Convocation. He 
promised for the future to be silent on the subject of the Trinity, which 
doctrine he had impugned. 

1 Atterbury’s Sermons, vol. i., Epist. Dedicatory. 
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ment not confined to the metropolis, but extending throughout 
the land. - Political men may have fanned the flame in order 
to suit their own party purposes, and we may deeply regret 
that so much zeal was tempered by so little discretion. Still 
the broad fact remains, there was the flame to fan. In the 
language of the Dissenting historian :-— 


‘The Whigs before Sacheverel’s trial commenced, were sensible 
they had brought themselves into a situation of the most imminent 
danger. To mitigate the evil, it was resolved to bring forward all 
the great principles of the Revolution and of libefty, and by con- 
tending for these to interest the public in their favour. But it was 
in vain. A passion for liberty was unable to contend with the passion 
Sor the Church.’ 


Before passing from this reign, we would call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that Sherlock states the proportion of 
Nonconformists to Churchmen as being only one to twenty at 
the end of the seventeenth century,? and that they were not 
increasing during the first twenty-five years of the next,’ 
notwithstanding they were in the enjoyment of the fullest 
liberty of worship and the amplest toleration, so that in fact 
they claimed to be established. Sir Humphrey Edwin, the Lord 
Mayor, not only carried the sword before King William in 
1697, when, with great pomp, he passed through the City ; but 
also he himself went to his meeting-house, carrying the regalia 
with him. In this matter of toleration the Church was im- 
measurably in advance of the sects.° It is almost within 
the memory of living men, that in Scotland the Church of 
England worship was prohibited under pain of six months’ 


1 Bennett and Bogue, vol. i. p. 251. 

2 Calamy, vol. i. p. 80. 

3 Wesley reanimated the languishing Nonconformity of the last cen- 
tury, which, at the time of the Methodistic revival, was rapidly in course 
to be found nowhere but in books.—See Isaac Taylor’s Wesley and 
Methodism, p. 54. 

4 Calamy, vol. i. p. 401. - Hist. of Dissenters, vol. i. p. 229. 

5 When the Act of Uniformity was passed, the leading Noncon- 
formists, such as Baxter, How, Bates, &c., while unable to offer themselves 
to minister in the Church, conformed occasionally, and counselled their 
followers to do so likewise. In consequence they were eligible for any 
office in the State. This continued until the end of Anne’s reign, when 
the Whigs carried a bill against occasional conformity. On more than 
one occasion the attempt to restrict this privilege of Dissenters had 
been defeated by the Bench of Bishops, notably in 1703, when the Arch- 
bishop, assisted by fourteen bishops, influenced very many Temporal 
Lords, and threw out the bill.—(Calamy, vol. ii. p. 17.) This same year the 
Scotch Parliament refused toleration to the Episcopal Church (zd. p. 8.) 
The Toleration Act was passed in 1689, by which for 6d. any one could 
preach anywhere, and nearly any doctrine. 
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imprisonment for the first offence, and banishment for the 
second ; while the atrocities practised in New England by the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their descendants rival those of the 
Inquisition, and were excused on the same pleas and for the 
same ends. Sixty years after these inhuman laws had been 
blotted out of the Statute Book of England, men were fined, 
whipped, banished, and perished on the scaffold, in that asy- 
lum of liberty, New England.! 

Thus much, then, for the Church’s revival after the Great 
Rebellion. We come now to consider, secondly, the causes 
which paralysed all this energy at home and repressed all 
expansion abroad; and, thirdly, the causes which rent so 
sadly the unity of the Church, and flooded the country with 
heresy and schism. The two together will enable our readers 
the better to understand the evil fame of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the matter of religion. 

II. The death of the Queen found the friends of the 
House of Hanover prepared. George I. was proclaimed with 
great rejoicing, and apparently with the concurrence of the two 
great parties in the State. A wise prince, an able politician, 
such as William, would gladly have taken advantage of this 
seeming unanimity to conciliate his opponents by a generous 
forbearance, and by a promise to all loyal subjects of protection 
and favour. But George was neither able nor wise. Treating 
the Tories with marked discourtesy and studied insult, he 
threw himself without reserve into the arms of Walpole and 
the Whigs. Walpole’s political character needs no remark 
from us. It is otherwise as to his ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. Here he began by assuming that the Church was ill 
affected to the House of Hanover, and accordingly his very 
first step was to set himself strenuously to frustrate her use- 
fulness and to curtail her power. Church building was at 
once suspended ; the 80,000/. set aside for the endowment of 
Colonial sees vanished ; and the scheme for organising the 
Church in the Colonies was quashed. Hoadly, the notorious 
Latitudinarian, was immediately noticed and promoted to 
Bangor; and the Convocation, while taking steps to denounce 
the dangerous tendency of the Bishop's writings, was, by a 
special order from Court, prorogued, since which time it had 
to remain silent for one hundred and thirty years. Snape and 
Sherlock, who had replied to Hoadly, were deprived of their 


1 In 1661 Leddra, a Quaker, was chained to a log in an open shed 
through a New England winter, and put to death in the spring, appeal- 
ing to God and his mother country, which, as he reminded his persecu- 
tors, knew no such laws, 
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offices as king’s chaplains, and Smallridge ceased to be 
almoner. Walpole’s next measure was to intimidate the 
bishops. Failing to win over Atterbury with the bribe of 
5,000/, per annum and Winchester in reversion, he sent him 
to the Tower; and as there was no evidence on which to 
proceed against him by process of law, Walpole induced 
Parliament to pass a bill of pains and penalties against him. 
He was deprived and banished for life. ‘ As a vigorous asser- 
tion of the State’s authority over the Church,’ writes Hallam, 
‘we may commend the policy of Atterbury’s deprivation; 
perhaps it was ill purchased by a mischievous precedent.’ ! 
The firmness of the judges defeated the attempt on the 
statutes of the University, but they could not prevent a 
strong detachment of horse being quartered in Oxford. 
During this military occupation the students were warned 
not to appear outside their colleges under the penalty of 
being shot; the Vice-Chancellor was grossly insulted and 
threatened with punishment by the Court—a threat which, as 
his conduct was unexceptionable, they were unable to execute. 
Some youths who drank James’s health, however, were 
imprisoned for two years, heavily fined, and otherwise rigo- 
rously dealt with.2 The severities of the Star Chamber were 
revived by Walpole. This the Dissenting historian excuses, 
but cannot deny. Walpole’s malice against the Church was 
displayed in small things as well as great. Now he insults the 
Church by having a clergyman drawn to Tyburn in a cart in 
full canonicals and there hung; and again, when the Univer- 
sity presents to His Majesty an address on the re-establish- 
ment of peace, it is rejected with disdain as the disgusting 
pretence of hypocritical loyalty. But perhaps the most 
flagrant instance of his persevering hostility to the Church is 
manifested in his treatment of Berkeley. Berkeley, moved at 
the desolate condition of the colonies, threw up his Deanery 
of Derry, to devote himself to the establishment of a college 
in America for the training of clergy and education of Indian 
youths. He interested George I. in his scheme, who com- 
manded Walpole to carry through the House an address for 
the endowment of the college with 20,000/. For eighteen 
months Walpole opposed and delayed the grant, and when at 
last Berkeley’s untiring efforts seemed crowned with success, 


1 «The evidence on which Atterbury was hurled from his proud 
height, and sent to bear the accumulated ills of poverty, painful disease, 
and extreme old age in a foreign land, was extremely slight.’-—Bennett and 
Bogue, vol. iii. p. 148. 

2 Bennett and Bogue, vol. iii. p. 125. 
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before the broad seal was affixed the King died, 1727. 
Then all had to be done afresh. Berkeley, nothing daunted, 
again applied himself to his self-imposed task. Again was 
the grant sanctioned ; and, believing all obstacles removed, 
he set sail with others whom his enthusiasm had stimulated 
for his intended home. After toiling and waiting for three 
years, he at last withdrew on receiving the following reply 
which Gibson had extracted from Walpole :— If, said Wal- 
pole, ‘ you put this question to me as a Minister, I must assure 
you the money shall be paid as soon as suits the public con- 
venience. If you ask me as a friend whether Dr. Berkeley 
should continue in America expecting the payment of 20,000/, 
I advise him by all means to return to Europe, and to give 
up his present expectations.’ 

After Walpole’s treatment of Berkeley, Dr. Welton and 
Talbot, the oldest missionaries of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, despairing of consecration at the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and feeling that Episco- 
pacy was absolutely needful to the existence of the Church 
in America, solicited and obtained consecration from a non- 
juring bishop. On this being known, Dr. Welton was com- 
manded on his allegiance to return, and Talbot was dismissed 
by the Society—Talbot, a man of wonderful nobility of soul, 
who would have been canonised in any other communion. A 
Bishop of London was bold enough to make one more 
attempt. He sent for a clergyman from Maryland to conse- 
crate him his suffragan ; the Government speedily quashed 
this design by serving Mr. Colbatch with a writ xe exeat regno.} 
What could men do against such determined persecution as 
this ? We ascribe these acts to Walpole advisedly. Walpole 
would never brook an equal in his Ministry, and George I. 
was ignorant of our language, laws, and constitution. Under 
a government so arbitrary and suspicious, ever fearing 
conspiracies and plots, all associations were regarded with 
jealousy ; even those valuable organisations which had done 
such good work under Anne, and had been esteemed as the 
very mainstay of the Church. Ina few favoured spots they 
lingered yet a little longer, but throughout the country gene- 


1 Archbishop Secker writes, 1754: ‘We have done all we can here in 
vain, and so long as the Dissenters are uneasy and remonstrate, regard 
will be paid to them and their friends here by our Ministers of State ’— 
(Hawkins, M/7ssion, p. 392.) Butler pressed the Government to allow the 
establishment of Episcopacy; he proposed in his fourth article that no 
bishops should be settled in places where the government was in the 
hands of Dissenters, as New England. This was pitiful. Happily for us, 
his plan was rejected. 
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rally they were speedily dissolved. The Queen had been a 
warm supporter of these Religious Societies, and her Court, 
being favourable to virtue, had given a great impulse to such 
associations. The Court of George was unhappily the reverse. 
The King could hardly stand forth as the upholder of virtue, 
when his own palace was not without reproach.' And now 
the Latitudinarian School, so much encouraged, began to grow 
in power. We have seen that its evil leaven had long existed, 
but the Church during the late reign having been allowed 
liberty of action, which she had not scrupled to use, Latitudi- 
narianism had made but little progress ; and even now, owing 
to the teaching of the creeds and formularies, although there 
was a perceptible movement, its advance was, comparatively 
speaking, slow—so slow that the Church was regarded by a 
multitude of Nonconformists as a very Zoar of orthodoxy, a 
city of refuge to flee unto, from the destruction which threatened 
their own communities, from the Antinomianism and Arianism 
which were eating out the life of the sects. The Dissenting 
historian says that while, ‘in the Established Church the 
effects were not very powerful,’ error was the destroying angel 
of the Dissenting congregations. Again, Socinianism was the 
abomination of desolation, and consigned what had formerly 
been houses of prayer and the assemblies of the saints, as 
an undisturbed abode to the spiders and the bats.? Calamy 
declares that the heats among Dissenting ministers were per- 
fectly scandalous,’ and that people weary of Dissent passed 
from the Presbyterians to the bosom of the Established 
Church. From all sides there was a large influx into the 
Church. Calamy mentions with amazement the names 
of more than thirty persons, men highly educated and some 
of great intellect, who at this juncture conformed ; among 
these names we find Secker’s and Butler’s. It must have 
been more than sad to the earnest Churchmen of that day, 
that at such a crisis, with such an opening for gathering into 
one fold the great mass of the English people, the Church’s 

1 Why persons should condone the conjugal infidelities of William 
III. and George we are at a loss to understand. William added cruelty to 
vice in his treatment of the Queen, and was so lavish of his gifts to his 
mistress that Parliament interfered. George I. installed the Duchess of 
Kendal in his palace; and in her apartments, for she was the incarnation 
of covetousness, the great offices of England were bought and sold. His 
cruelty to his queen is a matter of history. 

? Bennett and Bogue, vol. iv. pp. 318, 319. 

° Calamy, vol. i. p. 356. ‘After great debates the assembly of ministers 
pretty generally gave it as their sense that there was but one God and the 
Father—Word and Holy Ghost is that one God.’—Calamy, vol. ii. p. 405. 

* Bennett and Bogue, vol. iv. p. 320. 
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arm was so miserably shortened, and this grand opportunity 
so wholly lost. 

For a brief period the Church party had lived in hope 
that the influence of Walpole might wane, and certainly that 
the death of the King would bring about a change of ministry. 
Never were men doomed to more bitter disappointment. 
With the King’s death the shadows deepened. The Queen, 
who was omnipotent, became Walpole’s fast friend; Dr. Clarke, 
the Arian (the Queen herself being an Arian), her favourite 
preacher and guide. Bitterly did Gibson lament the mischief 
this man wrought. Vice stalked abroad with brazen front, 
and Latitudinarianism in every form multiplied and prospered. 
Very many works issued from the press boldly attacking the 
doctrines of Christianity, especially that of the Trinity. The 
defenders were neither few nor weak, yet withal Unitarianism 
gained ground, and the year 1772 is made memorable by the 
presentation of a petition signed not only by lawyers and 
physicians, but by nearly two hundred and fifty clergy, asking 
to be relieved from subscribing to dogmas which they could not 
accept.' As the century rolled on, the disastrous consequences 
of Walpole’s policy became more and more apparent. As 
the old generation of clergy died out, the old traditions and 
single-hearted devotion to the Church died with them ; 
churches one by one were closed ; communions dwindled to 
three times a year; catechising ceased; and the lack of 
earnestness in the priest begat unbelief in the people. The 
bishops, chosen now for the first time from one party, and 
from mere political motives, had no longer the confidence of 


1 It would be impossible in the space allotted to enter into the Latitu- 
dinarian controversy. It extended through the whole century. We would 
briefly observe that Dr. S. Clarke impugned the doctrine of the Trinity, 
for which he was censured ; Collins, 1714, endeavoured to destroy the 
evidence of prophecy; Woolston, 1727, the credibility of our Lord’s 
miracles ; Tindal extolled reason as a perfect guide. To these publica- 
tions Gibson alludes, ‘In some late writings,’ he says, ‘ public stews have 
been openly vindicated, and public vices commended to the protection of 
the Government as public benefits ; great pains have been taken to make 
men easy in their vices and to deliver them from the restraints of con- 
science by undermining all religion.’ Waterland, Bishop Pearce, Sher- 
lock, &c., replied to these authors. Hume appears in the field 1738. 
Peter Annet ridiculed the Resurrection, and was pilloried in 1762, the 
last who suffered for such an offence. The Liturgical controversy com- 
menced about 1750. It was chiefly set on foot by one man, the Rev. 
J. Jones, who falsely gave out that he was the mouthpiece of a large 
‘party. He was a man of no character. Archdeacon Blackburn, author 
of the Confessional, was the chief writer on this subject. In a pamphlet 
signed ‘J. D.’ are enumerated 43 publications on the Confessional, and 
102 on the Clerical Petition controversy. 
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the clergy. There were several learned and godly men on 
the Bench, but they seemed powerless for good. Non-resi- 
dence became the rule, not the exception. Hoadly for six 
years never set foot in the diocese of Bangor, and, during the 
twenty-one years he held Winchester, visited only once. 
Watson could not find a convenient habitation in the diocese 
of Llandaff,and so made his home in the Lake district, dividing 
his time between that delightful country and London. He 
offered himself as a candidate for the Divinity professorship 
at Cambridge, because he had no bias in favour of the Church 
and none against it. He thought Unitarians good Christians, 
and never sought to convince them of their error. The con- 
sequence of this non-residence was that confirmations were 
rarely administered, and then so irreverently and to such 
masses that it brought contempt on the rite. A bishop has 
confirmed 8,000 in one day. Necessarily, discipline slept. 
We look in vain during the remainder of this dreary age for 
signs of Church life. No churches were built ; no schools 
established ; no legitimate attempt made to multiply clergy 
to keep pace with the growing population, much less to pro- 
vide adequate endowments. Before the century closed the 
belief in a Church and the true ideal of a Church had faded 
from the English mind. 

III. And now the final question comes before us—as to 
the growth of Schism. It is true that the tyranny of the 
Government sufficiently accounts for the prostration of the 
Church, and that the Court patronage of men like Dr. Clarke 
accounts for the spread of Unitarian doctrine with its 
deadening influence, yet, as only few Unitarians seceded, 
and few meeting-houses were erected, it is clear that some 
further causes must be sought in order to account for the mar- 
vellous growth and multiplication of sects during the remaining 
sixty years of the century. The word ‘marvellous’ is not at all 
too strong. For whereas, at George I.’s death, we may compute 
the proportion of Dissenters to Churchmen to be nearer I to 
25 than I to 20, as in 1700, by 1800 it was computed to be I 
to 4, and the four Protestant sects had become legion. And 
this question is the more perplexing from the confession of 
Dissenters themselves that the native force of Dissent was at 
that time decreasing, and that, as Isaac Taylor expresses it, 
unless invigorated from without, Dissent was in danger of 
being found nowhere but in books. Moreover, there were 
cogent reasons at this period why the old Puritan party 
should abstain from aggression. Watts, Dodridge, Bradbury, 
Chandler, N. Neal, and other influential Nonconformists 
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were in communication with the Primate and certain of the 
Bishops, respecting a scheme of comprehension. Knowing the 
timidity of the Episcopal Bench, it required no great shrewd- 
ness to perceive that to aid the efforts of Whitfield and Wes- 
ley, or to countenance their irregularities, would alarm the 
Bishops and frustrate their hopes. Hence, feigning to be 
shocked, probably to some extent being really shocked, at 
the extravagance of these religionists, the Nonconformists 
held aloof from the leaders, and, as far as they dared, 
publicly discouraged the movement.’ Taking these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, however painful and almost 
incredible it may seem, the conclusion is forced upon us 
that it was professed Churchmen who thus rent the unity 
of the Church. It was the legitimate outcome of the teach- 
ing of the Evangelical school—a fact which many Evan- 
gelicals, such as Berridge and Grimshaw, were proud to avow, 
and which the names of the sects corroborate. In approach- 
ing this question we must remember that the point is, 
not whether these men were zealous and earnest, but 
whether to the Church they were Joyal and true. We must 
remind the reader that about 1740 Wesley and Whit- 
field, who had hitherto been working on the principles of the 
old Religious Societies, of which Wesley’s father had been a 
staunch supporter, suddenly altered their plans. Claiming 
the world for their parish, they undertook the spiritual refor- 
mation of England’s Church and nation. They were profuse in 
declarations of attachment to the Church, and of their inten- 
tion to reclaim her erring and prodigal sons. Many earnest 
men joined them in this laudable work, and thus commenced 
what was called the Evangelical party. 

It augured badly for the Church when these reformers, 
in lieu of accepting in its fulness the Church’s teaching, 
observing reverently her ritual, and submitting to her dis- 
cipline, claimed for themselves immunity from discipline. 
liberty to disregard ritual, and to sit in judgment on her doc- 
trine. Experience proves that nonconformity in ritual means 
heterodoxy in doctrine. It is evident their position was a 
false one from the first. How could they recommend the 
Church to others, who would not bow to her themselves? 
How could they call on men to observe her ordinances and be 
guided by her teaching while they themselves refused? This 
was to be patrons, not sons. Their attitude towards the 

1 Philip’s Life and Times of Whitfield, c. x. Stevens (c. v.) writes ; ‘ Dr. 


Watts and other great Dissenters forfeited their right to an honourable 
place in the history of the new movement.’ 
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Church varied ; now they were as wavering allies, ostenta- 
tiously threatening to desert; now as disaffected subjects, 
disregarding her rubrics, mutilating her services, and seeking 
to change her doctrine ; never as obedient and loving citizens, 
clinging to her as the Jews to Jerusalem, who could dwell in 
no other home. They never identified themselves with the 
Church, nor subordinated their will to her laws. They might 
labour for what they termed the Gospel, or for the invisible 
Church of the Elect, but for the Church, as we understand 
the Church, they never made the slightest sacrifice, much less 
gave her, as did Nelson, Evelyn, &c., the full devotion of the 
heart. This defiant attitude towards the Church was greatly 
fostered by the adhesion of Lady Huntingdon, who assumed 
that her rank gave her the privilege of appointing as many 
chaplains as she pleased, and withdrawing the persons so ap- 
pointed from the jurisdiction of the bishops. Thus they 
established from the beginning an <tmperium in imperio. 
They were in the Church, not of it. Everything was narrow, 
selfish, and sectarian. True, large sums were spent on meet- 
ing-houses, but they were erected to Wesley’s glory, to pro- 
pagate Wesley’s teaching, to train persons for Wesley’s 
society, not for the Church. Counselled by Venn, Whitfield, 
Berridge, Shirley, &c., tabernacle after tabernacle was built 
by Lady Huntingdon under the shadow of the Church’s 
walls, in which her ladyship’s preachers travestied the Book 
of Common Prayer, and.from the pulpit disparaged the 
Church’s ministry and doctrines; but we are not aware that 
during fifty years the heads of these two great parties ever 
built a church. There is no doubt that, had they pro- 
claimed themselves to be schismatics, they would have 
been shunned ; it was only in the character of Churchmen 
that they could allure the people into these forcing-houses 
of Dissent. Many may have acted ignorantly ; many others 
we fear were too well aware that, like the foolish woman 
in the Proverbs, they were pulling down their house with 
their hands, 

And now let us see how far these statements are verified 
by facts. The tree will be known by its fruit. If we turn to 
Wesley, we shall find that he was the founder not only of the 
Wesleyan Methodists and their offshoots, but from the com- 
mencement of his career the fruitful father of sects. He had 
full warning of the consequences of his system. As early as 
174t Messrs. Gambold and Stonehouse, priests, seceded to 
the Moravians, and there were lay preachers who, when for- 
bidden by Whitfield and Wesley to minister the sacraments, 
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withstood them to their face,' turning their demand for liberty 
of thought and action against themselves, and saying that 
Christianity knew nothing of priests. When the master lays 
claim to special calls and illuminations which place him 
above law, it is difficult to refuse the like privilege to the 
disciple. All Wesley’s most trusted adherents deserted him ; 
even his brother at one time wavered in his allegiance.? Atlay, 
his book steward for fifteen years, seceded to take charge of 
an alienated body ; Cennic, his master at Kingswood School, 
joined the Moravians with fifty adherents ; Maxfield, his first 
lay preacher, ordained at Wesley's instance, together with 
Bell, accompanied by six hundred persons, departed from 
blind old John,—Maxfield to be the pastor of an Indepen- 
dent congregation, Bell to be a sceptic. Peronet’s son, of 
Shoreham, settled at Canterbury as a Dissenting pastor. The 
desire to administer the sacraments led preachers con- 
tinually to abandon the society to take charge of Indepen- 
dent congregations, to which many discontented Methodists 
joined themselves. Of 218 travelling preachers, called the 
first race of Methodist preachers, 113 desisted from travelling, 
and the greater part took charge of Dissenting congregations.’ 

But, in addition to the secession of men of position in the 
society, secessions were continually taking place in small towns 
and villages. In Falmouth, for example, where Wesley allows 
that there was a godly minister, he converted eleven persons, who 
were assured of salvation. Within a year these gracious persons 
invent a new gospel; Walker of Truro remonstrates ; Wesley 
coolly denies all responsibility, saying they no longer belonged 
to him. Grimshaw’s exertions caused a multitude of dissent- 
ing churches to spring up in a country where on his first 
arrival, looking east and west, north and south, he could not 
see the abode of a Christian—that is, there were none but 
Church people. He built a meeting-house and a house for the 
preacher in his parish. Fletcher and his wife built numerous 
meeting-houses, in which they preached (for Wesley sanctioned 
female preachers), and built the chapel in Madeley Wood to 
secure Gospel preaching for the parish after their decease, 
when it would no longer be heard in Madeley Church,‘ 

The same process of disintegration was at work from the 


1 Smith’s History, vol. i. p. 197. 

2 Wesley laments, as labourers increased, disunion increased ; and 
fellow-labourers had no more fellowship with each other than Protestants 
have with Papists.—Lady Huntingdon’s Life, vol. i. p. 410. 

8 Smith’s History, vol. i. p. 493. 

* Ibid. p. 452. 
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first in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion. The Tabernacle at 
Norwich furnished many pastors and congregations to the 
Independents and Baptists. Her ladyship laments that her 
preachers are leaving her in large numbers during her life- 
time. Berridge replies that her preachers are Dissenters 
in heart now, and at her death will become so openly. 
They were so long before.'!. For, on Lady Huntingdon’s 
claim to appoint an unlimited number of chaplains, and 
to withdraw them from episcopal control, being negatived in 
the Ecclesiastical Court, Lady Huntingdon, with the sanction 
and apparently by the advice of Lord Dartmouth, Mr. J. 
Thornton, and other leading laymen, and with the approba- 
tion of Shirley, Berridge, and other clergy, commanded all 
her preachers and congregations to secede, declaring she had 
no alternative—a monstrous declaration from the lips of a 
Churchwoman. Surely there was the alternative of placing 
her people under the control of the heads of that communion 
of which she professed to be so earnest a member. Several 
of her chaplains at this time took the oaths as Dissenting 
ministers. In imitation of Wesley, she sent out her servant 
to preach, and he became the favoured instrument of founding 
113 Baptist congregations. Turning to Wales, where the 
Countess and the Calvinistic clergy laboured assiduously, 
Philip tells, in a tone of triumph, that ‘the history of Metho- 
dism is the history of Dissent in Wales; that in 1736 there 
were only 6 meeting-houses in all North Wales, and not more 
than 35 in the whole Principality, the churches numbering 
850; that the poor on a Sunday morning were more con- 


1 Berridge writes: ‘You say the Lord is sending many Gospel 
labourers into the Church. True, and with a view, I think, of calling His 
people out of it, because, when such ministers are removed by death or 
transferred to another vineyard, I see no fresh Gospel labourers succeed 
them, which obliges the forsaken flocks to fly to a meeting. And what 
else can they do? If they have tasted of manna and hunger for it, they 
cannot feed on heathen chaff, nor yet on legal crusts though baked 
by some starch Pharisee quite up to perfection. What has become of 
Mr. Venn’s Yorkshire flock? What will become of his Yelling flock or of 
my flocks at our decease? Or what will become of your students at your 
removal? They are virtual Dissenters now, and will be settled Dissenters 
then. And the same will happen to many, perhaps most, of Mr. Wesley’s 
preachers. . . . But you reply some of my best preachers leave me in 
my lifetime—perhaps they may. God did wellin sending some preachers 
from the Methodist mint among the Dissenters to revive a drooping 
cause. Be glad, my lady. Lift not up your hand against them for the 
Lord’s sake, nor yet for consistency’s sake, because your students are as 
real Dissenting preachers as any in the land, unless a gown and bands 
can make a clergyman’—Lzfe and Times of Countess of Huntingdon, 
vol. ii. p. 423. 
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stant in their attendance at Church than the gentry. The 
inhabitants are represented as religiously inclined, and very 
superstitious, and therefore the more liable to be influenced 
by the exciting preaching and peculiar tenets of the Metho- 
dists. In 1800 the Evangelical party could boast that they 
had alienated from the Church the greater portion of the 
people, and had increased the number of meeting-houses from 
35 to nearly 1,000. In 1832 they exceded 1,400.! But we 
cannot linger longer with the Countess. Suffice it to say, that 
during her life this Dissenting society recruited considerably 
the different sects, especially Baptists, and at her death split 
into three portions, of which one became Independents. 

Passing to Venn, we read that, on leaving Huddersfield, in 
lieu of exhorting his flock to abide in the Church, he sanc- 
tioned the erection and assisted in building a meeting-house, 
“and when another vicar came, from whom he would never 
have wished the people to secede, but few returned to the 
parish church.’? No less than thirteen young men converted 
by Venn entered the ministry, chiefly as Independents.’ This 
to many will seem amazing, but astonishment will cease when 
we remember that Mr. Venn, in the week the meeting-house 
was opened in Huddersfield, published an affectionate pas- 
toral letter to the people, most cordially recommending the 
Rev. W. Moorhouse, one of his converts, and now a Dissenting 
preacher, as their minister, in which office he continued with 
great acceptance for fifty years ; and when further we bear in 
mind that many of the Calvinistic clergy habitually attended 
the meeting-house.* Daubeny replies to one pleading the rank 
of the Churchmen who did so, that it did not lessen the sin, but 
made it more conspicuous. Butt, vicar of Kidderminster, and 
the King’s chaplain, habitually, in full canonicals, held the 
plate at the door of the Kidderminster meeting-houses. Mr. 
Wills, knowing the Gospel would not be preached by his suc- 
cessor, on resigning the curacy of S. Agnes, sold his family 
plate to build a meeting-house. Mr. Ingham, a priest, an 
Oxford Methodist, placed himself at the head of eighty-four 
congregations formed on the Moravian pattern, of which all 
but thirteen left him and became Sandemanians. From 
Robinson’s congregation at Leicester a hundred at a time 
would pass to the meeting-house from the church.® 


1 Philip’s Life and Times of Whitfield, pp. 112 and 128. 
2 Venn’s Life, p. 163. 

8 Stevens’ History of Methodism, c. iv. p. 157. 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Life, vol. ii. p. 47. 
Simeon’s Life, p. 208. 
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Rowland Hill answers to the description given by a Bishop ' 


of Chester of too many at this period, ‘who sought the orders 
of our Church with a view to set at defiance her ordinances, 
to depreciate her ministry, and to seduce her members into 
their unhallowed conventicles under the arrogant and false 
pretensions of being themselves exclusively Gospel preachers.’! 
He had his meeting-house in London, and certain congrega- 
tions in the country. He, after some trouble, obtained deacon’s 
orders. Six bishops refused him. Was it honest in him to 
seek episcopal ordination with the opinions he held ? 

The condition of Olney, after enjoying for sixteen years 
the teaching of good Mr, Newton, is not encouraging. ‘It 
swarmed,’ says Scott, ‘with Antinomians. The professors of 
the Gospel were Dissenters. I had to attempt to raise a new 
congregation in opposition to the Antinomianism and Anti- 
churchism which prevailed. In a population of 2,500, often 
not 100 got together on a Sunday morning until the end of 
the service, and half these from other places.’ Scott himself, 
by his own confession, did little better. But it is needless 
multiplying instances of what Dissenting historians affirm and 
Berridge foresaw, and we leave our readers to determine what 
the teaching must have been to produce such extraordinary 
results. The impulse given to lay preaching was immense. 
From Salisbury alone there issued forth, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, between fifty and sixty preachers, to promulgate their 
conflicting opinions in the neighbouring villages.2 In the year 
1796-7. about 400 sixpenny licences were taken out at the 
New Session House, Clerkenwell, some by men who could 
not read, and some by lads of 17. Complaint is made that 
the Spa Fields, the avenues leading to Islington, Hackney, 
&c., are infested with itinerant preachers, most of them 
beardless boys and ignorant mechanics. The rapid spread 
of this wild fanaticism greatly incensed, Wesley. With 
withering scorn he exclaimed, ‘Let a pert, self-sufficient 
animal, who has neither sense nor grace, bawl out something 
about Christ, His blood, or justification by faith, and all his 
hearers cry out, What a’fine Gospel sermon.’ But Wesley’s 
denunciations were vain. He was as one rebuking the winds. 
To the multitude these were undoubted manifestations of the 
Spirit ; and he speedily discovered a force had been called 
into existence which he could neither guide nor repress. 

In justice to Venn and others it should be stated that 


1 Bishop of Chester’s Charge, 1790. 
2 Daubeny, Guide to the Church, Letter VII. p. 333- 
3 Rise and Dissolution of Infidel Societies, by W. H. Reid. 1800, 
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they were aghast at the fruits of their own teaching. And 
well they might be; for, without a total reversal of the 
policy hitherto pursued, they were powerless to cope with 
the evils they had created. In fact, movement on their part, 
with the opinions they held, was to be deprecated. Any 
association they would institute would be formed with no 
eye to the Church’s welfare; and any society established by 
them would be a party society, and so perpetuate schism and 
thus add to the difficulties of the Church. They could not 
call on men to obey the Church ; for they themselves had 
taught them to despise her authority and to regard her as 
only one of a congeries of sects, and one the most lacking in 
grace and truth. Their coalition with Nonconformists had 
stopped their mouths, even should they desire to protest, 
which seemingly they did not, against schism as a sin. And 
how could they withstand the flood of Rationalism, who were 
really Rationalists themselves? They could not even oppose 
a united front to these hosts of tumultuous sectaries had 
they wished, for they themselves were torn asunder by 
bitterest feuds. ‘ We really want love,’ writes Romaine. ‘The 
Foundry, the Tabernacle, the Lock, the Meeting, yea, St. 
Dunstan’s, has each its party, and brotherly love is lost in 
our disputes. Rowland Hill had in the pulpit held up 
the female bishop to derision, and was from henceforth ex- 
cluded from her ladyship’s chapels. Whitfield and the Cal- 
vinistic clergy denounced Wesley and the Arminians as 
preaching another gospel; for not to preach Calvinism, in 
their view, was not to preach Christ. And Wesley and his 
friends bade their followers, should any clergyman preach 
Calvinism or preach against his doctrine of perfection, to 
leave the Church. The press teemed with pamphlets on 
these subjects. It is to the credit of Wesley and Fletcher 
that they wrote as Christians. Hill’s and Toplady’s produc- 
tions are a disgrace to Christianity. 

Such was the miserably divided condition of the religious 
world in England at the close of the eighteenth century, a 
period when abroad France was convulsed by the throes of 
an infidel revolution, which was extending throughout the 
Continent, while at home zealous propagandists were form- 
ing godless clubs, and sowing broadcast throughout the 
land their seditious and godless opinions. At such a crisis, 
when men turned to the Church of England, hoping to find 
in her a centre of unity, a power which might sober and 
direct the troubled life of the nation, as she had proved 
herself to be in the days of James II., could it have been 
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wien dain a bitter disappointment to find her a house 
divided against itself —that her clergy, in lieu of erecting 
churches and schools, in lieu of founding societies and insti- 
tutions, as did their forefathers in the reign of Anne, which 
might invigorate the Church and elevate the people, had 
been expending all their strength and energy in defying 
Church discipline, discrediting Church teaching, and building 
up a Babel of sects? If nothing else were alleged, it is a suffi- 
cient condemnation of this powerful section of Churchmen to 
say that hardly a church had been built in London for seventy 
years ; and that of its 1,129,000 souls one million were un- 
provided for in the churches of the national Establishment.! 
The Church could scarcely have sunk lower, and it is no 
marvel that the sober practical English mind should doubt 
whether she was not rather a burden than a blessing. 

We will now ask the reader to turn from this scene of 
confusion and discord in England, and mark the condition of 
the Church at this juncture in the neighbouring island of Man. 
No stronger witness could be desired to the truth of the 
statement that those who desire a blessing on their labours 
must do the Church’s work -in the Church’s way. The 
extracts are taken from Bishop Hildesley’s Letter to the 
Archbishop of York, dated July 1762 :-— 


Discipline— Among the sundry good regulations set forth by my 
good predecessor for the good of the Church are the Constitutions 
(that is, a code of discipline). These are still in force and duly 
observed.’ ? 

Clergy. —‘ They are a very regular, sensible, decent set of men, 
almost without exception.’ 

People.—‘The parishes are very populous and of the adult 
natives to a man of the Church of England, and exact in the 
punctual attendance at the public offices of Divine worship, espe- 
cially at the sacrament—six hundred being at the Communion in a 
country parish church at Easter. They are remarkably uniform in 
their behaviour at all parts of the Divine service, so that it is seldom 
known that any of whatever age or sex fails to kneel where or when- 
ever the rubric directs it, though it be on the bare earthen dirty floor, 
and that often with such inconvenience that scarce a month passes 
without some one being carried out sick or fainting. Kneel, however, 
they will, be it ever so inconvenient.’ 

Schools. —‘ By the exertion of Bishop Wilson, schools were esta- 
blished throughout the diocese, also libraries in each parish.’ 


1 History of Churches in England, by John Brewster. 1818. 
* Lord Chancellor King said of this code : ‘If the ancient discipline of 
the Church were lost, it might be found in all its ppeay in the Isle of Man.’ 


—Wilson’s Works, vol. i. p. 39. 
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Funds were raised for the education of the children of 
clergymen, and for the support of widows and orphans. Three 
parish churches had been rebuilt and enlarged, and Hildesley 
was raising money to continue this good work. Of course 
attempts had been made to disturb the harmony existing 
between Bishop Wilson and his flock. A clergyman from 
the diocese of Norwich desired to substitute a sermon for 
catechising in the afternoon. Thomas, of Norwich, charac- 
terises this reformer as ‘the idlest man he ever knew.’ ‘I am 
not weak enough,’ writes Bishop Wilson, ‘to comply with this 
inconsiderate project ;’ and he adds, ‘I thank God I have not 
been wanting to lay out either my income or pains to serve 
the necessities of my diocese ; but I must be allowed to judge 
of the fittest way of doing both, after forty years’ government 
of the Church, without being directed by the inexperienced zeal 
of others, who are not to be answerable for the consequences.’ 
The passionate earnestness with which the bishop rebukes 
this attempt to set catechising aside is very striking. May 
there not be a special reason for this? When we compare the 
well-ordered state of the Church in Man and its well-instructed 
members with the Church in England, so abounding in strifes, 
divisions, and errors, and when we remember further that 
Evelyn and the men of his day attributed the enthusiasm, 
ignorance, and sectarianism which prevailed under the Com- 
monwealth to the neglect of catechising, may we not con- 
clude that the opinion of Evelyn was shared by Wilson, and 
that the religious condition of the two eras shows the correct- 
ness of the judgment? Public catechising, universal at the 
opening of George I.’s reign, must have been a powerful means 
of instructing the people generally, and also of preserving 
the clergy from wandering from the faith. Men could hardly 
tell the youth he had been made a child of God in baptism, 
and ascend the pulpit and deny it. May not the conscious- 
ness of this have operated to prevent the revival of cate- 
chising by the Evangelicals? Be this as it may, the firmness 
of the bishop freed the diocese from these troublers of Israel 
during his life and also that of his successor, with what 
happy results Hildesley’s letter shows, But scarcely had 
Hildesley’s successor taken possession of the see, when a 
more successful attempt to gain a footing in the island was 
made by the sectaries. Under date 1775, Crowther records 
that John Crook introduced Methodism—that ts, true religion, 
—into Man, which has had a very beneficial influence, Can 
any rational person believe that turning loose a host of undisci- 
plined and uneducated schismatics, such as were those sixty 
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that issued forth from Salisbury Sunday after Sunday, could 
have a beneficial influence on any land, or be productive of 
aught else save confusion, self-sufficiency, and error? And 
mark the modest statement, ‘ Methodism, that is true religion. 
Would not the impression left on the mind by these words be, 
that the Gospel was almost unknown? Would any one sup- 
pose that there existed in Man, at that moment, the best 
pattern of a Christian community, the nearest approach in 
doctrine and discipline to the primitive Church, in the world? 
We call attention to Crowther’s words, feeling confident that 
language as misleading, not to say untruthful, was used by 
many so-called religious writers of other parts of the United 
Kingdom besides the Isle of Man, and that no statements, 
therefore, of persons who could thus write should be received 
without being carefully sifted or corroborated by other and 
impartial testimony.' 

We cannot refrain, before passing from this point, from 
citing the case of Walker as testifying to the importance of 
observing the Church’s directions. Walker, in common with 
other clergymen, had established at Truro classes for prayer 
and religious instruction. Now why is it, that while Sidney, 


1 The following picture of a Cornish parish as it existed a hundred years 
since, drawn by Polwhele, may interest the reader, and there is no reason 
for supposing this parish to be exceptional :—‘ My rustic congregation at 
Lamorran were all respectful and obliging ; there was a simplicity in their 
manners, there was a decency in their behaviour not at all the feature 
of the present day (1825). They stood up, or knelt, or sat down, accor- 
ding to the rubric. But they had neither bibles nor prayer-books, for 
they could not read, yet several of the elderly people could repeat the 
prayers and the psalms more accurately than many who read and write, 
and cypher too, repeat them at this moment.’ We learn from Polwhele 
how the fathers worshipped. Mr. Smith, a highly respected Methodist, 
shall describe the public devotions of the sons :—‘ We think if a vigilant 
stranger were to visit a country chapel service he would be struck with 
two things : firstly, the almost superhuman effort put forth by the officia- 
ting minister ; and, secondly, the supreme indifference with which the 
majority of the congregation regard his apparent agony. He would pro- 
bably observe, further, that these exertions were by no means evenly 
distributed over the service. In the extempore portion the minister 
would deem it impossible to employ too much energy; whereas he 
would appear to regard the portion read as of very minor importance, 
only serviceable as affording a resting-place whereat to recover his voice 
and thought. Yet perhaps the critic might unkindly think that the Lord’s 
Prayer, the hymn, the lesson, were not the least instructive items of the 
service. Doubtless it is a fact, Methodist services too much resemble the 
performance of a minister to an audience rather than the united worship 
of an assembly. Worship has been reduced’to listening ; listening often 
degenerates into listlessness. The change is not a healthy one, Nor is 
intermittent excitement the healthiest form of Christian life.—3rd Essay: 
Essays on Wesleyan Methodism, by H. A. Smith. Truro, 1874. 
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Walker’s biographer, tells us of the violations of decency 
and order prevailing in Wesley’s classes, the absence of all 
humility, the forgetfulness in women of their sex and the 
propriety of their situation, the unintelligible rhapsodies of 
ignorant and illiterate persons, &c., and while Simeon is 
shut out of his own class-rooms, Walker could write, ‘It hath 
been our singular blessing that we have no disputes among 
us, no envy, no strife in the heart and contention, as among 
the Methodists?’ Surely the answer must be that his societies 
were formed on the model of the old religious societies—that 
is, in accordance with the teaching of the Church, viz. that 
none be admitted or continue a member who follows any 
other ministry than that of the Church, that none be mem- 
bers but such as attend the sacrament once a month, &c. 
Walker had 600 in his classes. And now a word with 
respect to the bishops. It may seem strange, with the ex- 
ample of Wilson and Hildesley before them, that they did 
not take courage and pattern from their success. But the 
position of the English bishops was very different, and 
their difficulties were very great. Not a few of them 
were quite alive to the critical position of the Church 
and the responsibilities of their office; but they were over- 
weighted, so to speak, by the many worldly men who dis- 
graced the mitre they wore, while the system of translation 
worked most perniciously. Thus Hoadly neglected in 
succession Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester ; 
Secker, Potter, Butler, Gibson, Benson, &c., all in a greater 
or less degree looked kindly on the earlier efforts of the 
Evangelical party to rouse the slumbering people. They 
did not err on the side of tyranny, as their endurance of 
the insolent dictation and irregularities of Wesley and others 
proves.' But these few, however earnest, were not strong 
enough for their position. We must remember that population 
was increasing rapidly, not merely in larger towns, which 
would have afforded them a problem sufficiently difficult to 
solve, but in remote districts and what had hitherto been 
secluded hamlets. They could expect nothing from the 
Government, terribly corrupt, and indifferent when not hostile. 
The old organisations were broken up. Convocation, through 

1 Benson ordained Whitfield when only 21, and showed him marked 
kindness. Wesley speaks gratefully of Archbishop Secker, Potter, Gib- 
son, and that great man Bishop Lowth. Dr. Coke received great con- 
sideration from Ross, Bishop of Exeter, as Crowther allows. And it was 
no bishop, but the Rev. W. Sellon, minister of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 


who instituted proceedings against the Countess of Huntingdon’s chap- 
lains. 
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which the Church might have spoken, and which would have 
encouraged unity of feeling and action, was suppressed, 
Diocesan conferences and ruridecanal meetings had no 
existence. Then, too, travelling was not so easy as it is 
now, and bishops were separated by a wide gulf from the 
parochial clergy and isolated from each other. They must 
have been more than ordinary men to have steered the ark 
of Christ’s Church safely through such a crisis. They were 
not unlearned, but they did not grasp firmly the theory of 
the Church, and so they devolved their functions very largely 
on Whitfield, who was a marvellous declaimer, but a man of 
no great intelligence, less learning, and no judgment; on 
the elect lady and her Calvinistic clergy, men of education 
for the most part, but none of them conspicuous for depth 
of thought or ecclesiastical knowledge or research ; and on 
Wesley, who never for seven years together held the same 
theological opinions." And it was not until these persons 
and their allies had gathered sufficient strength to set them 
at defiance that the heads of the Church drew back. But even 
then there was no attempt to originate a scheme of action 
on sounder principles, or to assert vigorously their authority. 
They seem to have been wanting in resource, devoid of 
administrative ability and power of organisation ; and so they 
looked on helplessly, lamenting, but unable to control, the 
hordes of conflicting sectaries which were sweeping over. the 
land, their feeble remonstrances scarcely audible and quite 
unheeded amid the strife of tongues. 

And now, after the heavy price they had paid—the 
sacrifice of order and the surrender of no small portion of 
the truth, for conversion had superseded baptism, and preach- 
ing swallowed up all other means of grace—the bishops had 
not the poor consolation of feeling that even the moral well- 
being of the people had been improved. Wesley himself tells 
us how little real reformation he had wrought. ‘I looked to see 
a chosen generation, in the whole tenor of their conversation 
showing forth His praise who had called them into His mar- 


1 Wesley went to Georgia a Churchman ; returned in search of a re- 
ligion, found it in Fetter Lane ; visited the German Moravians to perfect 
himself, shortly after discovers and denounces the depravity of the Mora- 
vians ; writes to Melville Horne, wondering he had not been stoned for 
preaching such doctrines. He changed on final perseverance, on faith, on 
perfection, &c. Nor was he less changeable in politics ; at first he favoured 
the American rebels, but on reading a pamphlet by Dr. Johnson was con- 
verted. Taking the Doctor’s pamphlet as a groundwork, he issues a pub- 
lication on his own account, ae is thanked by the King for his loyal 
composition. 
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vellous light. But, instead of this, it (the society) brought 
forth error in ten thousand shapes. It brought forth enthu- 
siasm, imaginary inspiration, attributing to the all-wise God 
all the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams of a heated 
imagination. It brought forth pride, prejudice, censorious- 
ness, judging and condemning one another. It brought forth 
anger, hatred, malice, and every evil word and work, all 
direful fruits of the bottomless pit. It brought forth sad, 
base, grovelling affections, such deep earthly-mindedness as 
that of the poor heathen. O souls bowed down to earth, 
devoid of God!’! Fletcher confirms Wesley’s statement : 
‘There were members who spoke in the most glowing 
manner of Christ and of their interest in complete salvation, 
living in the grossest immoralities.’ As a rule Antinomianism 
was a far truer description of the state of professing con- 
gregations, societies, families, and individuals, than that ‘holi- 
ness to the Lord, which should be written on our horses’ bells.’ 
In his second ‘check’ he speaks of ‘ the almost general Antino- 
mianism of our congregations.’ Again: ‘We stand as much 
in need of a reformation from Antinomianism as our ancestors 
did from Popery.’? Wesley sums up Toplady’s Calvinistic 
teaching: ‘As one in twenty are elected, nineteen in twenty 
reprobated. The elect shall be saved, do what they will; the 
reprobate damned, do what they can.’* Polwhele tells us, 
‘ Meeting-houses have been built and Bible associations formed, 
but every village and town have lost their simplicity and 
piety, notwithstanding the meeting-houses, &c. He enume- 
rates a fearful list of deadiy sins which he vouches for as 
occurring in his immediate district. He names places and 
persons, and challenges, in cases of immorality of leaders, any- 
one to refute his statements. At Salisbury, when the results 
of the sin of a preacher, a married man, could no longer be 
concealed, he boldly advocated a plurality of wives. And the 
Rev. Martin Madan published an elaborate work recommend- 
ing polygamy.* However strongly Wesley may denounce the 
Antinomianism of the Calvinists, these denunciations are not 


1 Southey, vol. ii. p. 267. * Stevens, p. 207. 

3 Anecdotes of Methodism, by Rev. R. Polwhele. 1814. 

* The author of Lady Huntingdon’s Life admits the corrupt state of 
Methodism. ‘The Calvinists not only shocked their opponents by saying 
things as strong as possible against the Arminians, but they actually 
went lengths which some of them afterwards condemned as the perversion 
of Calvinism ; though others gloried in these extravagancies as the fer- 
Section of the Gospel. So that real Antinomianism became the pest of 
many churches. The Arminians fled from Calvinism, and almost fell 
into the arms of mystical deism.—Vol ii. p. 250. 
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stronger than Hill’s of the gross immorality prevailing among 
Wesleyans. Wesley’s sarcasm that those who, when they find 
evil in bodies to which they are opposed, boast as if they had 
found great spoil, is no denial of the truth of Hill’s allegations, 
nor of the particular cases he advances. It is incredible that the 
chief Evangelical leaders should make such statements, were 
there not undoubted evidence of their truth. However, let 
us turn to the census paper—party spirit cannot influence 
that. Referring to Wales, where the Evangelical body worked 
most diligently and, according to their own estimate, effec- 
tually, what do we learn? Why, that while one birth out 
of twenty-one in England was illegitimate, in Wales gene- 
rally the proportion was one in fourteen ; in Pembrokeshire, 
one in nine ; in Radnorshire, one in eight. It is remarkable 
that the English counties which approach the average of 
Wales are Shropshire and Herefordshire, the counties border- 
ing on it.! We leave this to speak for itself. 

And thus at the opening of the nineteenth century the re- 
sults of the Evangelical movement were fully developed. It 
had reanimated the old denominations; it had filled their 
chapels; it had supplied very largely their pulpits ; and in addi- 
tion it had called into existence a multitude of novelsects. How 
lightly the Calvinistic leaders had valued Church communion 
had been manifested by their conduct when Lady Hunting- 
don’s preposterous claims had been negatived by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts; and now, in 1797, the hollowness of Wesley’s 
professions and the unsound nature of his teaching and 
training were confirmed by the defection of the body he had 
taught and disciplined—a body formidable from its numbers, 
but more formidable from its admirable organisation. Dissent 
was enormously strengthened by these numerous secessions ; 
the sectaries were increased from four per cent. of the popula- 
tion to nearly twenty-five per cent., and the sects multiplied 
thirty-fold.2, Can there be a greater delusion than the popular 
notion thatthe Evangelicals revived the Church? But this 
was far from being all the ills that these men wrought. While 
no fresh institutions were devised to invigorate and give life to 
the Church—while from the two venerable Societies, memorials 
of better times, all support had been withheld, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, with a third of the world to evan- 


1 Quarterly Review, 1835, art. ‘ Population of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ 

2 <The licences granted for places of Dissenting worship increased 
last year in some parts of the kingdom in the proportion of six to one.’ 
—Daubeny, Letter VII. 1804. 
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gelise, receiving from all sources the paltry income of hardly 
7,000/. per annum '—numerous organisations were established 
to hinder andembarrass her work. The Religious Tract Society 
and Bible Society were formed, the former to inculcate a reli- 
gion without distinctive teaching, as opposed to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; the Bible Society, to issue 
the Bible without note or comment, thus discrediting the 
interpretation of the Church, and encouraging great freedom 
of thought.2, Another Society was founded for evangelising 
the heathen on principles opposed to those of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. It was carefully hedged 
round by safeguards to secure it from being controlled 
and influenced by the Church, and to insure the promulga- 
tion of the tenets of the Clapham sect. Its missionaries 
were not licensed by the bishops, nor for some years ac- 
counted part of the Church’s staff. Bishop Daniel Wilson 
wrote from Calcutta: ‘As far as I understand things at 
present, the Church Missionary Society principle contended 
for extinguishes the bishop’s office.’ We will allude only 
to one more institution, the British and Foreign School 
Society, which, while largely supported by Churchmen, was 
so ordered as to exclude, in an irreligious era, the know- 
ledge of the doctrines of the Church. But, vast as were the 
evils this party entailed on their communion by the increase 
of sectarianism and the establishment of hostile Societies, 
they were hardly less guilty in the way of omission. Not 
an abuse existing in the reign of Queen Anne had been 
abated in the year 1800. The scandals of non-residence and 
pluralities were greater than ever, being intensified by the 
changes of circumstances and times. Hannah More tells us 
of thirteen contiguous parishes without even a resident 
curate ; and the diocese of Norwich could boast of three 
brothers who had the charge of fifteen churches. As Hannah 
More was in frequent personal communication with these 
zealous Churchmen and reformers, is it unreasonable to ask 
why no effort was made to reform these scandals? Of the 
condition of Norwich diocese they could hardly be ignorant, 
as Bishop Bathurst ruled it, known among Evangelicals as the 
good bishop. On the deplorable condition of the Church 


' In 1800 the amount contributed to the general fund was only 
4,666/. os. 2d. 

2 A late Bishop of Salisbury withdrew from this Society because he 
found that ‘it was impossible for a meeting of persons, assembled to pro- 
mote the distribution of God’s word, to unite in worshipping Him in 
prayer !’ 
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during the first decade of the nineteenth century, all men are 
agreed, but as to the causes they differ. Weighing carefully 
all the facts advanced, will any impartial person deny that, 
great as were the evils of Walpole’s tyranny, and those of 
the Arian school with its deadening influence, the deepest and 
most incurable were due to the misdirected zeal and energy 
of the fathers of the Evangelical school—their utter ignorance 
of all that is meant by Church principles in general, and of 
loyalty to the Anglican Church in particular ? 

It cannot surprise us that as soon as the great Conti- 
nental war was ended, and men had leisure to attend to home 
politics, they should be indignant at the state of the Establish- 
ment, or that murmurs both loud and deep and many should 
be heard at the negligence and supineness that prevailed. 
When such feelings find utterance, it is never long before 
deeds follow words. Accordingly only a few years elapsed 
before the Ministry of the day determined on a root and 
branch reform ; and with a reckless ignorance of Church 
principles, ‘reform’ with them took the shape of mere 
destruction. As acommencement ten Irish bishoprics were 
swept away, the Welsh bishops were attacked, the English 
warned to set their houses in order. The chapters were 
taken in hand and narrowly escaped being improved off 
the face of the earth. The cathedrals were regarded as anti- 
quated anomalies, at best only a kind of ecclesiastical curiosity- 
shops ; and certainly to human sight no power existed which 
could stay the spoilers’ hands. 

Now it was a little previous to this fierce onslaught on the 
Church and her institutions that a few of her more thoughtful 
sons, lay and clerical, had begun to ask themselves whether the 
Church of the Scriptures, the one Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of the Creed, was after all nothing more than a multitude of 
jarring sects—a number of persons who might so far lay 
aside their religious animosities that they could meet upon 
one platform, but never kneel at one altar—a gathering 
of separate men who had no more coherence than pebbles 
which the waves might cast together on the shore. They 
asked themselves further whether the doctrines so plainly 
set forth in the different services were intended to be 
so many dead letters, or whether they were precious truths 
to be taught by the minister as he would answer it to God. 
And the rubrics so plentifully interspersed throughout the 
Book of Common Prayer—were they words without mean- 
ing, or laws which priest and people were alike bound to ob- 
serve and obey? The answers to these questions were 
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obvious ; but, obvious as they were, it required no common 
courage to proclaim these doctrines, and no ordinary amount 
of determination to obey the Church’s laws. Men’s minds, 
however, were stirring, and the avidity with which the prin- 
ciples insisted on in the 7racts for the Times were accepted 
manifested that the writers were only putting into shape and 
language truths which had been floating in many minds, and 
for the recognition of which thousands of earnest souls were 
yearning.! The ground they took was the simple and honest 
ground that the members of the Anglican Church were in 
conscience bound to believe the doctrines set forth in her 
service books and to obey her laws, and further to take the 
Bible, as interpreted by the primitive Church and theif own, 
as their guide—in other words, to abide by Vincent of Lérins’ 
rule, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus? Of course 
there was occasional error and hastiness of conclusions, but 
nevertheless the great purpose was achieved. Men no longer 
fought for the shibboleth of a party or the opinions of a 
sect ; they rallied round that which they believed to be a 
Divine institution, the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the Truth. They were invigorated by a new spirit, 
and worked for another end; one thought animated every 
breast, and one cry was raised by every voice, ‘ Pro ecclesid Det. 
The Evangelical party and their allies were bitterly opposed 
to this movement, which scattered to the four winds of heaven 
all the principles on which they had acted. The Record prayed 
that our spiritual fathers could be brought to feel it is their 
bounden duty ‘ to expel these tainted sheep, and that instantly, 
from our pale, and Arnold ‘longed to fight with them in a 
saw-pit.’ This was natural, seeing that to act in the spirit of 
the Prayer-Book was to condemn utterly all their teaching and 
practice. No further evidence of this is needed than the pam- 


1 We earnestly hope that nothing which has been said in this article 
will be taken to ignore the fact of a continuous tradition of better things 
handed down in the Church of England all through the dreary period 
whose darker side we have had painfully to depict. Utterly shattered as 
the great school of Churchmanship was by the events of the middle 
portion of the century, its fragments still lived on,—we need only to 
mention the name of Jones of Nayland, as an example,—but it was as 
fragments, without cohesion or co-operation, and without a definite and 
overt influence on the general course of the Church’s history. The story 
of the survival of Church principles has yet to be written. 

2 Vincent of Lérins, Against Heresy, Oxford ed. Tracts for the 
Zimes, No. 78. But it may be asked did not Vincent of Lérins’ rule lead 
to Rome? We reply no ; it was the rejection of this rule and the adoption 
of a new theory of development which opened the door to endless change, 
and led to secession. 
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phlets they published at this juncture in their own defence. 
But their efforts availed not ; a generation has scarcely passed 
away, and yet the effects of these principles are manifest alike 
in the metropolitan cathedral and the lowliest parish church, 
manifest in the fabric, the ritual, the ministration. of the 
priest—nay, manifest even at the antipodes. They have pene- 
trated every branch and offshoot of the Anglican communion, 
Ireland alone excepted, and whether she should be regarded 
as an encouragement or a warning we leave to others to say. 
Yes, a vast change has passed on this Church and nation. 
God, of His gracious mercy, has breathed upon the dry bones, 
and they live ; and while it is well to remember gratefully how 
great the change is, it is well also to remember that we are 
not safe yet, that we need all the lessons of the past to guide 
us for the future, and that the causes of what had so nearly 
wrecked us may furnish the very beacon lights we need. 

The foregoing pages will have been utterly wasted if they 
have not shown us that the former of these causes was the way 
in which an astute Minister was able to demoralise the Church 
from within by an unscrupulous misuse of Government 
patronage in the nomination of bishops, combined with the 
rough-handed suppression of the Church’s living voice. The 
latter cause lay in the reckless and self-devised modes of 
working adopted by men of zeal and piety, who deplored the 
decay of religion, but who drew their inspirations from their 
own imaginations, instead of from the divine teaching and 
divine discipline of the Church of God. To the former we 
owe the spread of the cancer of Rationalism which eat out 
the life of the Church from within. To the latter we owe it 
that the piety of the Evangelical fathers not only failed to 
counteract the Rationalism inside, but raised up a host of 
enemies from outside in the multitude of Dissenting sects 
with which the concluding years of the century present us. 
It is impossible at the close of a long article to draw out in 
detail the lessons for the future with which these considera- 
tions are laden. But we may note the warning which they 
bear for all those who in our day are in danger of thinking 
that zeal and zeal alone is a safeguard against error, and 
who forget that the more earnest their devotion, the more 
need there is, first, of a profound study of what really zs the 
mind of the Church which they desire to serve, and next, of 
an unreserved submission of their own views to her dicta and 
to her principles. He was a wise man who said, ‘ it is not the 
crimes of the bad that I so much dread: it is the errors of 
the good which work the harm.’ 
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1. Titian: his Life and Times. With some Account of his 
Family, chiefly from new and unpublished Records. By 
J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 2 vols. 
(London, 1877.) 
2. Cadore, or Titian’s Country. By JOSIAH GILBERT. (London, 
1860.) 
THE life of a great artist, whether painter or poet, although 
rarely much concerned with stirring action, is sure to offer 
many points of special interest. No class of biography is 
more suggestive. It is impossible to follow the long career 
of such a painter as Titian, for example, without the con- 
sciousness that many an important and many a grave question, 
ranging through the widest domains of art, of morals, and ‘of 
psychology, is unfolding itself in the background, although 
it may not be brought into prominent discussion by the writer. 
What is artistic genius, and what should be its sound influence 
on the world which is not artistic? Is it a high development 
of all the faculties, or is it a special gift? And can an artist 
choose his own path, or is he not so far beyond the pale of 
(at least moral) criticism, that he can only reflect the general 
spirit of his age, and that unconsciously ? 

It is perhaps the case that to such questions as these no 
unimpeachable answers have as yet been given. In the 
instance of Titian they occur to us more especially, because 
he is, beyond all doubt, the greatest artist of the fully developed 
Renaissance ; all the distinguishing characteristics of which 
period, whether for good or for evil, are broadly illustrated in 
his works, And even if we admit, with M. Rio, the strongly 
prejudiced author of L’Art Chrétien, that Titian did more 
than any other painter to break down the old religious 
traditions of Art (and for our own part we are very far from 
admitting as much), we are not the less bound to see in him 
one of the very greatest artists whom the world has recog- 
nised. Our own sympathies may be rather with the Frate 
in his quiet cell at S. Marco ; and we may hate the ‘pestilent 
Renaissance’ as much and as sincerely as Mr. Ruskin hates 
it ; yet we cannot escape the spell of the great Venetian, or 
deny his marvellous power. ‘ There is a strange undercurrent,’ 
to quote Mr. Ruskin himself, though it is hardly safe to 
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assume that he thinks now as then—‘of everlasting murmur 
about the name of Titian, which means the deep consent of 
all great men that he is greater than they—the consent of 
those who, having sat long enough at his feet, have found in 
that restrained harmony of his strength there are indeed 
depths of each balanced power more wonderful than all those 
separate manifestations in inferior painters; that there is a 
softness more exquisite than Correggio’s, a purity loftier 
than Leonardo’s, a force mightier than Rembrandt’s, a sanctity 
more solemn even than Raphael’s.’' And this is, we believe, 
true ; that is, there are certain works of the artist which attain 
this great elevation ; although there is another phase of his art, 
about which it would be possible to write very differently. In 
every phase, however, and in the whole spirit of his life’s 
work, he gives us the art side of the lengthened and wonderful 
epoch through which he lived; and in his development of 
landscape and in the increased importance and startling 
reality of his portraits, we may trace the influence of the 
changes both in exterior life and in thought, which at this 
time were making themselves felt throughout Christendom. 
Earlier artists display a certain love of nature, and unques- 
tionably were influenced, however unconsciously, by the 
scenery which surrounded them. But theirs is a comparatively 
narrow delight; and the charm suggested is that of the 
monastic garden, beautiful with herb and flower, and calm 
within its high walls, rather than ‘that of the mountain side 
or of the wide champaign, alive with all the light and shade of 
heaven, and swept by all its varying breezes. This is the 
world which Titian, it may almost be said, was the first to 
bring under the dominion of art. And although the change 
which he wrought in portraiture was hardly so great, since 
the ‘lively effigies’ of many an illustrious personage had 
been faithfully recorded by his predecessors in art, yet no one 
before his time enables us so clearly to see nature through 
art, or to feel ourselves brought so completely into the actual 
presence of those whom he painted. Titian flung aside all 
trammels of tradition and gave us the life; seeing, with the 
instinct of a great artist, into the very depths of the nature 
which was presenting itself before him. To him we are 
indebted for our best knowledge of the personal appearance— 
and something more—of many of those who played active 
parts in the political and religious combinations of the sixteenth 
century : a century in which old feelings and traditions were 
breaking up, in which medizval was changing into modern 
1 The Two Paths, Lect. ii. 
»> 
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Europe, and the expectation of a new order of things was in 
the minds of all men. This it is which gives an especial 
interest to the long-protracted life of Titian ; who, more than 
any painter before him, was brought into personal contact 
with some of the greatest captains and scholars of his age. 
Born in 1477 and dying in 1576, the events which he lived 
to witness are among the most important and the most 
pregnant with results in the history of Christendom. The 
discovery of the New World, and, hardly less productive of 
change, that of the new passage to India, by Vasco de Gama ; 
the career of Luther and the Council of Trent; the great 
religious changes in Teutonic Europe, and the separation of 
England from the Papacy; the struggles, with all their 
varying consequences, between Charles V., Francis and Henry ; 
the sacking of Rome and the imprisonment of the Pope; the 
development and spreading of the newly-found art of print- 
ing; such a bare catalogue is sufficient to indicate the 
marvellous character of the time. It is true that Titian 
witnessed the whole passing panorama from the point of 
view of a Venetian citizen, and perhaps with no very definite 
understanding of the weight and importance of the changes 
that were going on about him, except in so far as they directly 
and consciously affected the state of Venice. But there was 
hardly one great event of his age with which he was not in 
some manner concerned as an artist, and the age is, as we 
have already said, wonderfully reflected in his own life, and in 
the character of his art. 

Those who are acquainted with the History of Painting in 
North Italy, by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, will know 
what to expect from the Life of Titian, which, after many 
years of preparation, has at length been given to the world 
by the same authors. It is a work which not only supersedes 
at once all notices of Titian which have gone before it, but 
which is so full of minute and careful criticism of the sources 
from which any information is to be obtained, so elaborate 
and so complete, as to entitle it to the position of what may 
well be regarded as a final authority. In addition to the 
already known Italian lives of Titian, and to the records 
concerning him, which of late years have been extracted from 
the archives of Venice and of other Italian towns (but which 
had not before been brought together), we have here for the 
first time the result of a thorough examination of the MS. 
treasures of Simancas, in the shape of numberless letters 
between Titian, Charles V., Philip II., and their Ministers. 
It is not likely that much remains to be added to this 
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store of materials; but if any papers relating to the great 
painter should hereafter be discovered, they will come only 
as appendices to the present Life, and can hardly be expected 
to alter any one of the conclusions at which its authors have 
arrived. They have collected so much, and their criticism is 
so judicious, that their main portrait is certain to continue 
without need of alteration. Any future additions can be but 
slight touches about the background or the accessories. Very 
complete lists are given of the authentic works of Titian, of 
those which remain doubtful, and of those which have, without 
question, been wrongly attributed to him; and the technical 
knowledge and wide experience which the writers bring to 
this part of their labours render their decisions serious, if not 
without appeal. Here they may safely be trusted. To the 
higher range of criticism, of zsthetic perception, they do not 
reach. We look in vain for any such descriptions or for any 
such recognition of the deeper intentions of art as we now 
and then receive at the hands of the present Slade Professors 
at Oxford and Cambridge. But this sobriety, if we are so to 
call it, gives perhaps an increased value to the work they have 
so well accomplished, since it assures us that no disturbing 
element of poetry has affected their practical and common- 
sense conclusions. 

Few painters have felt more deeply than Titian the 
asscciations of their native country and their birth-place. 
He was born, as we all know, at Pieve di Cadore,' probably in 
the year 1477 (this at least is the date which seems most 
satisfactory to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle), and (again 
we can only write most probably) in a house, which is still 
standing, below the Castle which crowns the green hill over- 
looking the torrent of the Piave. The serrated outlines of 
the dolomite mountains rise to the north, the Icng line of 
Monte Cridola above the Castle, the giant Antelao and the 
strangely fantastic Marmarolo farther westward. The scene 
is Alpine, and something more, for the peculiar forms of the 
dolomites give it their own special distinction. From the 
hill of the little bourg the young Titian, whether he were 
born in the house which claims that distinction or not, 
‘watched the sunsets of four hundred years ago, and saw, as 
you may see now, those strange, stark shapes, the pyramids, 


1 «Cadore’ preserves the name of a Rhetian tribe, the Caturigi, whose 
chief fortress, ‘ Caturigia,’ rose on a hill at the foot of the Antelao., 
‘ Pieve’ is said to represent the Latin ‘plebs,’ and to indicate the place 
where the people of the district held their meetings. It is altogether dis- 
tinct from the name of the river, Piave. 
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obelisks, and, towers'of Monte, Marmaroldé shooting into the’: 
sky,, or piercing, the -cloud, wreaths; they must» have made | 
their mark on. the boy's observant: -mind ; ‘they: must have 

lived in the old man’s memory—shapes during. a hundred ‘or 

a thousand years the same, in the morning pale and ghostly, 

in the evening soaring darkly against the glowing west.’ 

These dolomite forms are, it. is- hardly necessary to add, to 

be recognised in many a Titian drawing, and occur: in the 

backgrounds of some of his greatest pictures: He issone of 

the first painters whose works indicate a true love of mountains 

and of mountain form, and who found something more in 

them than the mere horror of desolation which was the feel- 

ing of the older medizvalists, 

To what extent the earlier history of his country, and its 
condition at the time of -his birth, influenced the mind of the 
youthful Titian is not so certain, though there are many 
indications that he inherited something. of the lofty spirit, 
besides what his biographers call the ‘canny’ qualities, of 
the true mountaineer. . The wild, difficult valley of Cadore 
was in reality not so secluded as it might seem to be. The 
Roman road which had been formed through it was one of 
the main passes into Germany from the Adriatic, and) the 
little commonwealth knew to its cost that its remote situation 
and the ruggedness of its country did not prevent the intru- 
sion of conqueror after. conqueror—Ostrogoths, Lombards, 
Franks—each of whom greatly troubled the district for a 
time, if no firm hold was established on it. Under Constan- 
tine Cadore was definitely included in Venetia, with the 
centre of government at Aquileia. There were many later 
changes. Counts of Cadore appeared, who were’ feudally 
attached to the rulers of Friuli, The Duchy of Friuli was 
assigned by Conrad II. to the Patriarch of: Aquileia ; and 
thus the Patriarchs came.at last to hold a double relation— 
ecclesiastical and civil—to the country of Cadore. But Venice 
gradually conquered Friuli. The power of the Patriarchs 
came to an end; and then it became a question. whether ‘the 
people of Cadore should follow, of ther: own free will, the 
fortunes of the Great Republic with which they had been so 
long connected.. .They would do: nothing, however, until 
they were absolved from their oath to the Patriarch of Aqui- 
leia. Then (the year was 1420)— 


‘they held a solemn assembly to determine to whom they should 
surrender their allegiance ; whether to the German Emperor, the 
Duke of Milan, or the Great Republic. . There was much discussion, 
for each had adherents, when a member of the Council exclaimed— 
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“We are Christians; let us have recourse to; Him who is thé fountaity 
of. Jight, to show us..what we ought to: da.” Immediately the whole 
assembly, rising, marshalled themselves ..in _ procession, ;.and.-in 
presence of a.great multitude, anxiously awaiting the. decision, took 
the road to a chapel dedicated to the Holy Spirit, at Valle, two miles 
distant—a village whose striking situation must, have rendered the 
scéhé ‘doubly impressive. There they knelt in, prayer, sang the Mass 
of the Holy Ghost, and returned on foot’'as they came, after two 
hours’ absence, to ‘the council-hall at Piéve:>' Théh; as with one 
voice, the éry. arose :— Let us go'to the good Venetians ; ;” ‘and the 
people. in the Piazza’ below, catching the words through the open 
window, took them up with enthusiasm, and answeréd with a: great 
shout, “ Let us go to.the good Venetians ; it is best,.it is best |”... So 
the. momentous choice was made by which, among other results, 
Titian became a citizen of Venice Little did Venice dream 
of the glory the humble mountain valley was to bring her !’! 


The.men of Cadore: stipulated, however, that they should 
retain their ancient freedom. There were to be no new taxes, 
The power of making laws was to: remain with themselves; 
and they were not to be required to serve out of their own 
country. .They claimed, in fact, the old freedom of moun- 
taineers ; and the families which had. risen to importance 
among them continued to hold their position. Of these, the 
house of the Guecelli or Vecelli was not the least distin- 
guished. The first whom we recognise is ‘Ser Guecello di 
Tommaso da Pozzale,’ who was elected Podesta of Cadore 
in 1321. He was the;common ancestor ; and we find lawyers 
and soldiers of note among the Vecelli, acting as councillors 
of the Pieve, and although not rich, possessed of consider- 
able influence, until we reach Gregorio, a man, like his ances- 
tors, of much local consequence. Of his wife, Lucia, we 
know nothing more than the name. They were the parents 
of the great painter, the only one of four children whose age 
has been ascertained with any degree of certainty. A por- 
trait of Gregorio Vecelli, painted by his son (which no longer 
exists), represented him in armour; and he was, we are told, 
no less distinguished in the field than in the council. Of 
Titian’s mother no certain portrait is known to exist. There 
is in the Academy at Venice, what Mr. Gilbert characterises 
as ‘a sweet, grave portrait,’ described as hers, and ‘approv- 
ing itself to the wish ;’ and it is said that Titian introduced 
his mother in his great ‘Presentation of the Virgin,’ as an 
old woman bearing a basket of eggs ; but the Academy por- 
trait is more than doubtful, and the tradition about the 
‘Presentation’ is at best but vague. It is just possible that 


1 Gilbert’s Cadore; pp. 146-7. 
BB2 
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the boy kneeling before the Virgin with the Holy Child in 
her lap, in the fresco of the Casa Sampieri at Pieve, may 
represent Titian himself (if that work be really his). It 
certainly suggests the self-commendation of the youthful 
painter to the divine care, before leaving his birthplace for the 
stir of Venice. But here too we are hardly on firm ground. 
The name Tiziano had long been honoured in the family of 
the Vecelli, and Gregorio was not the only one of his house 
to choose it for that of a first-born son. In the Church of 
the Pieve dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, the first Christian 
church raised in the country, is a chapel, assigned to San 
Tiziano (Titianus), Bishop, in the fourth century, of Oderzo 
(Opitergium), at no very great distance north-east of Treviso, 
but on the left bank of the Piave. Little is recorded of 
Titianus, but his legend asserts that his body was miracu- 
lously directed to the Church of Ceneda, where it still remains. 
Ceneda lies on the main road from Venice to Cadore. The 
fame of S. Titianus spread throughout that country. There is 
at least one little church among the mountains specially 
dedicated to him, besides many chapels. The patronage of 
his chapel in the Church of Pieve was brought into the house 
of the Vecelli early in the fifteenth century as part of the 
dowry of a certain Bartolommea, wife of a grandson of the 
ancestral Guecello. From that time it appears frequently in 
the family ; and although we have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the great painter, the name of Tiziano Vecelli recurs 
constantly in the genealogies until some time past the year 
1600. 

Titian, who long survived them, was the contemporary, 
throughout their lives, of Michael Angelo (1474-1563), and 
of Raffaelle (1483-1520) ; and it has been said that the life 
of either of these great masters illustrates the strength and 
weakness of the Renaissance no less completely than that of 
Titian himself. But this is hardly true, or, at any rate, can 
only be true ‘with a difference.’ There is no doubt that 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle both influenced Titian after he 
came in contact with them; but the painters who really 
affected him from his first appearance in Venice, were 
Giorgione (circ. 1477-1501) and Palma Vecchio (1479-1528). 
At what time he left Cadore for Venice is not certain. It is, 
however, clear that he was not more than ten or eleven years 
of age. Nor is it clear that he had been taught to draw 
before he left his father’s house ; and the stories of his paint- 
ing a Madonna at Cadore with the juice of flowers, and of his 
instruction by Antonio Rosso, whose frescoes and altar-pieces 
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were executed in various churches of Cadore between 1472 
and 1502, and who is characterised as ‘a mere continuator of 
the old and childish traditions of Alpine art,’ are deliberately 
set aside by the present biographers of Titian. They regard 
with equal disfavour the fresco in the Casa Sampieri, to which 
reference has already been made. Mr. Gilbert is more in- 
clined to look upon this as a possible work of the boy-artist. 
We should gladly believe that there still existed at Pieve 
some undoubted relic of Titian’s youthful hand, even if it 
were no more artistic than the sketches of young Reynolds 
on the walls of the destroyed school-house at Plympton. 
But we cannot fight against great critics, and we must be 
content to find our best memorials of the artist’s earlier years 
in the mountains, the green hills, and the torrents, which have 
in no way changed since the boy Titian looked out on them 
from the castled height of Pieve.' 

It was, we are told, about 1488 that Titian passed from 
Cadore to Venice—his father having determined, for what 
reason is unknown, to apprentice both his sons, Tiziano and 
Francesco, to the ‘trade’ of painting. He was there received 
by a relation, whose first care was to place the boy in the 
hands of an artist to be taught. But of what artist? and to 
answer this question is by no means easy. It is uncertain 
whether his first teacher was Sebastian Zuccato, a then 
famous mosaist, or whether he at once entered the schools of 
the Bellini, first of Géntile, then of Giovanni. But under any 
circumstances he did not remain long with either. His pecu- 
liar genius developed itself from the beginning, and it is 
impossible to trace in his earlier works any such evidences of 
the direct influence of a master as we find in those of the 
young Raffaelle, executed under the teaching and traditions 
of Perugino, We do find that his first style was ‘more 
closely allied to the style of Palma Vecchio than it is to that 
of any other craftsman of the time,’—but this is the influence 
of a contemporary, not of a master. He was a companion, 
too, of Giorgione, and there is undoubtedly much in common 
between the two painters. 

Venice, at the time of Titian’s first sight of the Rialto, 


1 In August of the present year, 1877, the tercentenary of the death of 
Titian, a statue of the great painter will be erected at Pieve. The figure, 
designed by a Venetian sculptor, Antonio dal Zotto, is well spoken of. It 
will stand with the face turned toward the house in which Titian was 
born ; and, says the Adriatico, a Venetian journal, ‘ the proud and keen 
pinnacles of the Marmarolo which, true artist and true Cadorine, he never 
forgot, even among the homage of the great, will form a worthy coronet 
behind his head.’ 
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was still at the height of her splendour, although the troubles 
of :a most disturbed period were about to ‘affect her‘seriously. 
‘The art .of painting was ina ‘transitional state. Great 
‘masters, like the Bellini, had abjured: tempera, though boys 
were, still:taught to use it; and. those who used the new oil 
pigments still clung to the old ‘careful processes and ‘minute 
-habits,’ since the recollections of tempera had affected a great 
part. of their lives. The Bellini had broken much into the 
old rigid traditions of. the: Venetian school; but ‘art’ was 
‘still severely religious, and’ the only steady demand was’ for 
such pictures as are called by Ridolfi ‘ devout, finished, and 
carefully wrought.’ It was on pictures such as these that’ the 
‘young Titian was first employed, as soon as he‘had ‘mastered 
(which he must have done very rapidly) the ‘mere rudiments 
of his art. Of his early life in Venice we know absolutely 
nothing, and ‘can only guess that he led in his youth the 
life of an apprentice, had his working days and holidays, and 
laboured honestly'through the first in order fairly to earn the 
second, ‘Egli fueamorevolissimo verso i parenti,’ says one 
‘of his earliest ‘biographers ; but whether he revisited them in 
Cadore before: success had made such a journey easy to him, 
we cannot ‘tell; nor do we know with any certainty at what 
time success became first apparent to him. It was no doubt 
at a very early age; but that was a period in which youth 
was distinguishing itself in all arts and professions. Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, the characteristics of 
Titian’s earliest style are best seen in a small Madonna now 
in: the Belvidere at Vienna (there is a copy by Teniers’ in 
Windsor: Castle):: The Divine Infant stands on a stone 
parapet, whilst the Virgin behind holds a folding. of lawn 
round His waist. At the back is a grey wall, with a view of 
ca landscape; partly intercepted by a striped curtain. ‘The 
shape and proportions remind us of the old Venetian school. 
The:cleanness and purity of contour and‘surface seem derived 
from the Bellini. ‘The burnish and pearly bloom of the whole 
‘is: Palmesque.’ The'picture is evidently an immature work, yet 
it has all the indications of that independent féeling and 
reference ‘to nature which were. afterwards to be so grandly 
developed. Another yery noticeable picture of this, early 
time .is that of ‘Our Lord bearing His Cross,’ now on. the 
saltar of: aside chapel: in the. Church;of San Rocco in Venice. 
‘The-expression ig noble and the ‘forms very fine’;-and ‘the 
‘work’ became. so’ famous for the miracles. which, it was 
-asserted,.took place. before it, that the.brethren of San Roedo 
were enabled to rebuild their place of meeting‘from ‘the offer- 
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‘ings.of the great crowd .of worshippers. -The.fame of this 
picture must at.once have -drawn Titian from obscurity,-if he 
were not;-already well. known. .. There are two. other works of 
comparatively. early date, but. more advanced than ‘either of 
those already mentioned, which should be noticed here—the 
Allegory in the Borghese Palace at Rome; and: the picture of 
the Bishop of Paphos kneeling. before the throne of S. Peter, 
now in. the Museum at Antwerp. . The: first unquestionably 
marks a. period in the growth of Venetian art, not only in the 
landscape and technical: qualities, but in the peculiar choice 
of subjéct.. Here we have. the .Renaissance—‘ pestilent’ or 
not— distinctly showing itself. -Here is a departure from the 
old religious subjects, and: the initiation of a very distinct class, 
one of the grandest examples of which is the superb ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne’ of our own National Gallery. Here, too, we 
have, plainly marked, the special choice of Titian—the pre- 
ference for direct nature and for colour to ‘the more elevated 
but more statuesque perfection. of the Florentine school’—a 
preference which is .reflected in all the later art of Venice. 
Henceforth. the, ‘Renaissance’ flows onward in a double 
stream ; and Titian, although he:did not neglect such study 
of. the antique as was open to him, became the head of the 
i Naturalisti.’. The:Allegory, which has been called ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love,’. ‘ Artless and Sated Love,’ besides sundry 
other names, is by nomeans.easy of interpretation, and no name 
which has been assigried to it seems in any way to. ‘pluck out 
the heart of .its mystery. An engraving of it is given in the 
Life, and..we need not here describe it. The beautiful 
landscape, glowing in sunset, is not that of Cadore, but rather - 
of, the. lowlands .lying between Venice and the mountains. 
The; type of face, especially that of the draped maiden with 
roses in her lap, closely resembles that of: the ‘Bella: di 
Tiziano’ at Rome. This ‘Bella’ was painted by Palma 
‘Vecchio, although it has been assigned to Titian ; and the 
fact that the same type was favoured. by both artists probably 
‘gave fise:'to the tradition that Titian was the ardent: lover 
-of Palma’s daughter—an impossibility at this time at least, 
since Titian and Palma were contemporaries. 

The Antwerp picture ‘marks with no less clearness another 
-point of extreme importance in the career of Titian. ‘When 
eh@ painted it-he was no longer unknown, and he had already 
; become: connected with. men who were ‘acting the history-of 
+s It is not quite certain that this picture is by Titian. Vasari doubted 


iwhether it was to be ascribed to ‘Titian or to Giorgiope: Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle do not decide, but incline rather to Titian. « : 
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the age —a connexion which, as we have before said, is one of 
the special features of his career. In 1499 Cesar Borgia 
visited Venice ; and there is a tradition that he sat at this 
time to Titian. It is certain that in the collection of Charles I. 
there was a portrait of this Borgia on the same canvas with 
that of the Pope Alexander VI., and that this ‘ table’ (which 
cannot now be traced) was assigned to Titian. However this 
may be, Titian was at this time much favoured by the power- 
ful Venetian family of the Pesari, one of whom, Jacopo da 
Pesaro, was titular Bishop of Paphos, and in 1501 was made 
commander of a Papal squadron against the Turks. The Ant- 
werp picture, which had belonged to Charles I. and, after 
undergoing various fortunes, was presented to the municipality 
of Antwerp by William I, King of the Netherlands, is of this 
date, and represents ‘the Bishop kneeling, with the banner of 
the Borgias in his hand, before the throne of S. Peter, to 
whom he is presented: by Alexander the Sixth. As offering 
the first certain portraits from the hand of Titian, this picture 
is deserving of all attention. The forms, say his biographers, 
are reminiscent of the fourteenth century, ‘and it would almost 
seem as if the wish to preserve an old and well-known type 
had paralysed to some extent the youthful master’s hand.’ 
Yet even here are evident traces of the insight and fire which 
produced at last such masterpieces as the portraits of later 
days, when Titian was in close attendance on the Emperor 
Charles V. : 

The early career of such an artist as Titian, and the 
gradual development of his style, are necessarily full of 
interest ; but here we can only attempt to follow the great 
outlines of his life, and with especial reference to his best and 
greatest pictures. We must therefore pass hastily the re- 
building of the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, the house in which 
German merchants were lodged at Venice, after its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1505, although both Giorgione and Titian were 
employed in the decoration of its outer faces, and the work 
marks an important epoch in the lives of both. The Fondaco 
remains; but the tramontana has effectually destroyed the 
external frescoes, of which we have only imperfect descrip- 
tions. It was during his engagement on this work that the 
battle of Cadore took place,—a battle which he was afterwards 
to illustrate in a picture which has unhappily perished. The 
Emperor Maximilian, resolving to enforce what he considered 
German rights in Italy, summoned Venice to grant a passage 
to his troops through her States. She refused; and in 
February, 1508, Maximilian, who had moved from Trent to 
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Briinneck, prepared to invade Cadore with 6,000 men. The 
Venetian general, Bartolommeo d’Alviano, had been sent to 
inspect the defences of the Cadorines, and found the passes 
fairly fortified. But the Germans succeeded in making their 
way to Pieve, and in taking the Castle there. D’Alviano was 
again sent into Cadore with a Venetian force, and a plan of 
operations was arranged between him and another Venetian 
general, Savorgnano, communications being carried from one 
to the other by two members of the Vecelli family, who in 
February succeeded in crossing such a chain of dolomites as 
even in summer ‘would test the endurance of a seasoned 
Alpine climber.’ D’Alviano came suddenly on the Germans 
at Cadore. They issued from the Castle, and fell into a trap 
prepared for them. The whole of their guns were taken, their 
army was routed, and those who escaped from the field were 
killed by the Stradiot horsemen in pursuit. 

There were further troubles in Cadore, and a truce with 
Maximilian was not signed until 1512. This period, which 
must have been one of great anxiety to Titian, as a true 
Cadorine and as a man of strong family affections, was never- 
theless a time of great and remarkable art progress and pro- 
duction. Some very fine Madonnas—the ‘ Virgin and Saints’ 
in the Vienna Gallery, the ‘Virgin with the Infant Saviour and 
S. John’ in the Uffizi, the ‘ Virgin with S. Bridget and other 
Saints’ at Madrid—belong to this period, all distinguished by 
wonderful grace of arfangement and beauty of colour, all 
thoroughly studied from nature, without a trace of archaism. 
The quiet, harmonious landscapes in which the figures are 
frequently set, and the plentiful use of flowers—in the hands, 
in baskets and vases, on the ground —are all noticeable. Only 
one example of this time exists in England, a small but very 
beautiful picture belonging to the Marquis of Exeter, and now 
at Burghley. The Virgin, seated in front of a landscape, looks 
tenderly on the Infant Saviour, who smiles as He lies at full 
length on her lap. 

There is one picture, however, greater than all these, which 
was painted in all probability before 1512, though we do not 
know its exact date—the first great masterpiece of Titian— 
the famous ‘ Tribute Money’ in the Dresden Gallery. There 
is a tradition that it was designed in a sort of rivalry of 
Albert Diirer, and especially to display an equal power of 
finish. But it is a distinct creation; and the great original 
strength of the master is nowhere more apparent. Vasari, 
who is never too favourable to Titian, describes the head of 
our Lord as ‘stupendo e miracoloso ;’ and the contrast be- 
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tween the majestic calm sof ‘His countenance and the subtle, 
coarse expression of the Pharisee who ‘presents: the: coin: is 
certainly ‘most striking. ~The picture is well known: by 
numerous: engravings, by lithographs, and. by: photographs, 
and there are many copies, one in the Grosvenor Collection 
in:London.: Whether the ‘Tribute Money” was: designed ‘or 
finished at the request of Alfonso d’Este is uncertain; :but it 
very soon “passed ‘into his hands, and (it is on ‘panel) was 
framed in the woodwork of a‘ door in his studio at Ferrara. 
It -is important, too, to remember, as the present: biographers 
point out, that ‘the words ‘Render to Cesar: the ‘things that 
are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,’ formed 
the device on. Alfonso’s gold: coins. It was not, however, 
for some time after the completion of this picture that Titian 
obtained a real position ‘at the Court of Ferrara, though the 
‘Tribute Money’ may well have been the means of his intro- 
duction to the Duke. His first recorded visit was in 1516, 
when he was lodged, with two assistants, in the Castello, 
receiving weekly rations of ‘salad, salt meat, oil; chestnuts, 
oranges, tallow-candles, and cheese, besides five: measures of 
wine. The Duke Alfonso, like his immediate ‘predecessors, 
was.an ardent lover of art, and a steady patron of it. He 
enlarged and decorated his Castello, which was a model ‘palace 
of that strange time, having on one side the ‘alabaster cham- 
bers,’ as they were called, and ‘the Duke's studio, decorated 
by Dosso Dossi, and enriched ‘by pictures of the greatest 
living artists, and on the other a row of dungeons, in which 
Alfonso immured his brothers. The position of Titian with 
the Duke was not that which he afterwards held at the Court 
of ‘the Gonzagas, or in that of Charles V. His letters to 
Alfonso are written. in a ‘certain tone of subservience, very 
different from that in which he afterwards addresses: even 
the Emperor; and it is clear that Titian had still to win 
his patent of nobility. ‘The Duke, in short, was a condescend- 
ing and sometimes an imperious patron, and did not admit 
‘the painter to’ his intimacy: .Nor, although Ariosto was at 
this time the great poet of Ferrara, is there any evidence that 
Titian.ever crossed his threshold.. He recognised the painter's 
skill, and: ‘mentions him (among other nen in the Ovianto 
Jas the ‘ honour of Cadore :” 


‘ 


‘ Bastiano, , Raffael, Tizian ch’ onora 
Non then Cador, che quei Venezia € Urbino,’— 


wand: many of the: subjects which Fitian painted : for Duke 
-‘Alfonso’s:study may shave: been. suggested ‘by the poet ; but 


sy 
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‘Atiosto was' probably, tike the Duke, ‘a’ condescending ‘ad- 
imiret, On the other hand, ‘Titian painted \Aridsto more 
‘than ‘once’; and his two best known portraits of ‘the poet are 
fiow in England—the finest, and a very grand picture;:in Lord 
Darnley’s' collection at Cobham ; the other in the National 
Gallery. There is some difference between the types, but not 
‘more, perhaps, than there might be between different views oa 
the samé features. 

In 1519 Alfonso was still treating: Messer Tiziano’ with 

a haughty’péremptoriness. -‘ We thought,’ he writes to ‘his 
agent, Tebaldi, at Venice, ‘that Titian the painter would:some 
day finish our picture’; but he seems to take ‘no: account of 
us whatever. | We therefore instruct you to tell him instantly 
. that ‘he must finish it under: all circumstances, or incur 
our great ‘displeasure ; and he may be made to feel that he is 
‘doing an ill turn to one who can resent it.’ ‘But as the years 
went on; and ‘Titian’s position’ at Venice became more 
and more ‘assured, and as ‘the ‘réputation: of» his’ works, 
including “that of the great ‘picture of the ‘Assumption,’ 
‘to which we must presently return, was more widely spread, 
‘tthe’ tone’ of Alfonso’ modifies; and ‘Titian’s’ frequent visits 
‘to Ferrara’ show thatthe relations ‘between himself and 
the painter had become ‘more-pleasant. Of the ‘pictures 
which Titian painted for the Duke the most famous were,a 
portrait'‘of Alfonso: himself, now at: Madrid, a noble picture, 
which Michael Angelo greatly admired (on the green scarf is 
the painter’s signature, “Ticianu’) ; the ‘singular ‘Worship of 
Venus,’ also at Madrid, where swarms of ‘winged. Cupids are 
‘gathering’ the apples'of Venus ‘from the boughs of ‘ancient 
but flourishing orchard trees,a subject from the* Eixoves of 
Philostratus, suggested, perhaps, by Ariosio, or’ by Aretino ; 
‘the ‘ Bacchanal,’ also at Madrid ; the.‘ Bacchus and Ariadstie,’ 
now in‘our National Gallery ; and, -possibly, the exquisite 
‘*Rest'' of ‘the Virgin,’ in! the: same collection. Of all :the 
“Titians ‘in’ this country there is: not one more ‘beautiful, or 
which displays in ‘a more striking*manner ‘not only the novel 
‘landscape which he introduced, but ‘the truth of nature; and the 
tender, pathetic’ — which he had ‘caught from such a con- 
‘stant studyof her simplest yet moststriking effects, as no painter 
before hirh ‘had ever cared'to give. During his frequent visits 
‘to Cadore it would: seem that -his: pencil was always ready to 
-retOrd such ‘effects; as day after'day they rose before ‘him. 
“In the ‘Rest’ -we have a wide stretch of plain, bordered ‘by 
‘hills and-varied ‘by wooded ‘eminences ; while‘in! the* fat: dis- 
-Ralice We vet the *gloom”of the jagged: ‘mountains, witha 
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sunbeam striking on them from broken clouds. It is the 
wonderful colour, the marvellous interchange of light and 
shadow, that give to this landscape its powerful attraction ; 
while the sacred personages in the foreground add a solemnity 
and religious grandeur which are fully in keeping with it. 

We may pass a period of many years to note briefly the 
history of those pictures painted for Duke Alfonso, which are 
now at Madrid. It has been said that the enforced contri- 
bution of their greatest works of art from the various cities 
which submitted to Napoleon is the first instance in modern 
history of such art robbery; but this is hardly the case. 
When Charles V. and his secretary Covos were at Mantua in 
1532, and there was a question whether the cities of Modena 
and Reggio, which had been occupied by the Imperial troops, 
should be restored to the Pope or to Ferrara, it was deter- 
mined to make the award dependent on—hardly the ‘ gene- 
rosity’ of Alfonso, as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle write— 
but on the obtaining from him of certain of the pictorial 
treasures which, as Covos well knew, he had assembled in his 
palace. The Duke yielded. Titian himself was chosen as 
the fittest person to direct the choice ; and in this manner 
some of Alfonso’s most valued works of art, including the 
great portrait of the Duke himself, were sent off to Genoa, 
and thence to Madrid. 

When Titian thus acted as judge in the interests of the 
Emperor and of Covos he had become a great and honoured 
artist, although he had not yet received his highest distinctions 
at the hand of Charles V. He had been invited to Rome at 
the instigation of Pietro Bembo, who had become acquainted 
with Titian during his own visits to the Bellini at Venice, 
where he was connected with the press of Aldus and the 
Aldine Academy ; and declining this visit, he had been em- 
ployed at home in the decoration of the Hall of the Great 
Council, the ‘Sala del Gran Consiglio,’ which was burnt down 
in 1577. The Bellini had been busy there ; and side by side 
with their works hung at last, but not until a long delay had 
greatly irritated the Signoria, Titian’s representation of the 
Battle of Cadore. Inthe year 1518, as seems most probable, 
he painted the ‘Noli me Tangere’ of our National Gallery, 
where the beautiful scene, ‘like a leaf out of Titian’s journal,’ 
tells us how he left his house on the Canals, and wandered 
into the country beyond the lagoons, and lingered in the fresh, 
sweet landscape at eventide, and took nature captive ‘on a 
calm day at summer's end ;’ and perhaps the ‘ Three Ages’ 
of Lord Ellesmere’s gallery belongs to this period. But, 
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grander than all, and certainly of this date, is the sublime 
‘Assumption of the Virgin, formerly in the Church of the 
Frari at Venice, now in the Academy there—the great piece 
which at once gave him a recognised first rank among the 
artists of his country. This picture is well known from the 
very fine engraving by Schiavone; and it is impossible to 
look even on that engraving, still less on the picture itself, 
seen as it now is under great disadvantages—neither in the 
place nor under the light for which Titian intended it,— 
without a glow and elevation, such as come to us from the 
hearing of some noble strain of music. It may be that, 
as Mr. Ruskin insists, the artist’s aim was not the highest; 
‘the “Assumption” is a noble picture because Titian be- 
lieved in the Madonna. But he did not paint it to make 
any one else believe in her. He painted it because he 
enjoyed rich masses of red and blue, and faces flushed with 
sunlight.’' It may be that this recklessness or unworthiness 
of aim was not only the true cause of the eventual decline of 
Venetian art, but was the great evil of the Renaissance ; but 
with all this understood, the picture remains one of the great 
masterpieces of the world ; and if the treatment of the sub- 
ject be less unearthly than that which it received from the 
‘Angelical’ Frate, it is surely not unworthy. The Virgin, her 
hands outspread in adoration, her upturned face bright with 
the celestial light into which she is borne, ascends on her 
throne of clouds, whilst round her all the hierarchies of 
heaven— 
‘ Cycle on epicyle, orb on orb’— 


gather in rejoicing companies, deepening and fading into the 
divine splendour—‘ dark with excess of bright.’ Above, our 
Lord sweeps downward to receive her. Below, the fore- 
shortened figures of the Apostles mark by their various 
attitudes their awe and wonder at the vision which has burst 
upon them. Of the beauty of the angelic forms, and of the 
devotion and purity expressed in the figure of the Virgin, it 
were idle to speak. The picture is on panel, and of great 
size. In the church where it was at first placed the contrast 
between the radiance of the upper portion and the darkened 
group below, was of course far more effective than it is as we 
now see it. It was first shown to the world on March 20, 1518, 
the festival of S. Bernardino, the great preaching saint of the 
Frari. A vast crowd thronged the church; and there was 
present Marino Sanuto, the annalist of Venice, who recorded 


1 Modern Painters, v. part ix. ch. iii. 
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the event in, his diary... Lhe Imperialenvoy, Adorno, offered, 
to take the panel off the friars’ hands, but they kept their 
prize, and-the picture is still one of the glories of Venice. «i 

The .second great altar-piece at. Vénice, the. ‘S, Peter 
Martyr,’ which, while it existed, attracted the pilgrim of art 
even more strongly than the Assumption, was not begun until 
ten. years later—-in the summer of 1528. This: picture was 
destroyed by fire on August 16, 1867, a calamity which at the 
time provoked but little notice or expression of. regret, in 
spite of the world-wide reputation of the picture. Many 
copies exist. There are several in this country, besides 
original drawings, one of which is in the British Museum. 
But neither copy nor engraving could give a complete idea. of 
such a master-piece, and the loss to art was irremediable. The 
picture had no doubt gone through many ‘restorations’ (pic- 
tures as well as churches are liable to inflictions of this-sort) ; 
and during its enforced stay in Paris it was transferred from 
panel to canvas. But it remained a marvel. ‘It is probable,’ 
write the present biographers, ‘that no picture ever taxed the 
faculties of the master to such an extent as the “ Peter 
Martyr ” of San Giovanni e Paolo; but it is quite certain, on 
the other hand, that no picture more victoriously proved the 
superiority of his skill.’ It was, in fact, the ‘ prize’ carried off 
by Titian in a competition with two other artists—Palma 
Vecchio, his own old friend, and Pordenone, ‘a younger 
painter, who had formed himself on the styles of the three 
elders, Titian himself, Palma, and Giorgione. The brother- 
hood of S. Peter Martyr, whose altar stood in the Church of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, desired a new altar-piece, and invited 
all the artists then in Venice to send in their designs. The 
subject was fixed. The picture was to represent the death of 
the patron of the brotherhood, the Dominican S. Peter, killed 
in 1252 in a wood between Milan and Como. The prize was 
unanimously adjudged to Titian. Palma died in the summer 
of the same year. Pordénone lived to become both socially 
and professionally the irreconcilable enemy of the great 
master, by whom he had been beaten. Ludovico Dolce, who 
was one of Titian’s friends, and who has preserved for us 
many personal traits of the artist, opens his Dialogue on Paint- 
ing by bringing Aretino and Fabrini into converse before the 
great picture of the Peter Martyr. Generations of artists, we 
are told, spent long days in admiring and studying it ; and it 
is asserted that the Signoria threatened with the penalty of 
death any person who should have the audacity to move it. 
Sir Joshua dwells .on..it.in his. Déscourses..: Turner delighted 
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ine it... Wilkie: declared :that, ‘for, gtandeur, poetical feeling; 
and: deep-toned, colour, it is .without;.daubt:a master-piece of; 
art.’,. Its general character, is. too:, welli known ‘to need. de-. 
scription. , The beauty: of ‘the ,boy angels’ who: descend. with: 
the palm of martyrdom:between the tall trees .of the: fore: 
ground,.and the grand manner in which this scene is.’ con- 
trasted with, the mouhtain( range, in the far- distance, ‘have 
constantly been insisted on ;, but the present writers. paint out 
more clearly than any of their predecessors the influence of 
Michael Angelo on this famous picture. The Peter,Martyr 
was not delivered to the brotherhood until 1530—two years 
after it, had been, begun, . Meanwhile, in the autumn of 4529, 
Michael Angelo had spent some months in’ Venice, -having 
been received on his way by: Alfonso of Ferrara, to whom he 
had publicly expressed his admiration of the skill of. Titian. 
There is no doubt, on the other hand, that Titian had, been 
deeply impressed, by the grandeur of the great Florentine; 
and this visit must have brought them into close relations. 
The result is evident in the ‘ Peter, Martyr,;’ not that Titian 
was in any sense a copyist, but that; like all great artists, 
whether in words or. in painting, he knew how to assimilate 
what impressed him in the style of others, without in any way 
ceasing to be himself. ‘Il disegno di Michel Angelo e il 
colorito di Tiziano, was the inscription. over the workshop of 
Tintoretto, who profited by both, but who certainly did not 
minutely copy either. 

It has constantly been asserted that the chestnut-tree 
which appears among the group in the.‘ Peter Martyr’ was 
copied from one that had long stood in the garden of the 
painter’s house at Venice—the ‘ Casa Grande,’ as it was called, 
in the district or division called Biri. But this house, although 
built in 1527, was not occupied by Titian, nor did it become 
in any way his property, until 1531, long after the picture had 
been painted. The story, therefore, can only be said to indi- 
cate the great and early celebrity of the ‘ Peter Martyr.’ With 
this Venetian house, however, and with the life which the 
painter led in it, we may as well endeavour at once to make 
such acquaintance as is possible. 

From 1516 to.1531, Titian occupied in Venice a house, 
with a workshop attached to it, at San Samuele, close to the 
Grand Canal, and equidistant from the Doge’s Palace and the 
Bridge of the Rialto. Here he brought his wife, of whom we 
know nothing more than the name, Cecilia; and here were 
born his three children, Pomponio, Orazio, and Lavinia. In 
1530 his wife died ; and on August; 6, Benedetto Agnello, the 
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agent of his then patron, Federico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, 
wrote—‘ Our Master Titian is quite disconsolate at the loss 
of his wife, who was buried yesterday. He told me that in 
the troubled time of her sickness he was unable to work at 
the portrait of the Lady Cornelia, or at the picture of the 
“Nude” which he is doing for our most illustrious lord.’ 
There is no reason for supposing that the painter’s life at this 
period was other than one of great domestic happiness: he 
was certainly contented with his art and with the society of 
his friends, among whom, as we shall presently see, were all 
of the highest intellectual distinction in Venice—and, except 
perhaps in so far as his own country of Cadore was interested, 
he in no way concerned himself with the shifting confusion of 
politics. Great questions were stirring themselves in all direc- 
tions about him ; but his heart was in his workshop and in 
his home. It may well be that the loss*of his wife induced 
him to leave his old quarters in Venice, and to become, at 
first the renter, afterwards the owner, of the house which he 
occupied until his death, and which has always been closely 
connected with his name. ‘The lease of this house, which 
still exists, is dated September I, 1531, and describes it as in 
the ‘parish’ (contrada) of San Canciano in Biri. It was a 
change from the city to the northern outskirt— now a region 
of dreary wharves and of indifferent houses, but, when Titian 
sought it, full of fresh vegetation, herbage, and trees, with the 
free bank of the lagoon instead of the palace-fringed canal, 
a view towards Murano on one hand, and on the other, the 
far away hills of Ceneda, with the Alps of Cadore, and the 
great Antelao among them, towering between the openings 
of the lower range. All this has been changed. The views 
are shut out. The house has been divided, degraded, and in 
part pulled down; and the large garden, with its trees, has 
been enclosed and built over. In the house itself, says Mr. 
Gilbert, ‘ probably nothing that was familiar to the eye of the 
great painter is now visible, excepting the stone cornice 
which, running round the house, and continued all the length 
of the row of houses, shows that it was formerly one habitation, 
the upper story of which formed the rocmy studio of Titian.’ 
The house, however, was, when Titian became its inhabitant, 
large and convenient, and the gardens, which extended to the 
water's edge, were greatly embellished and decorated by him. 
In 1540, nine years after his removal, we have a curious 
account of a festivity in these gardens, which gives us some 
insight into the painter’s mode of life at that period. Pris- 
cianese, a Latinist, who came to Venice to publish a gram- 
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mar, was there received by Titian, and thus writes of 
him :— 


‘I was invited on the day of the Calends of August to celebrate 
that sort of bacchanalian feast which, I know not why, is called 
Ferrare Agosto—though there was much disputing about this in the 
evening—in a pleasant garden belonging to Messer Tiziano Vecellio, 
an excellent painter as every one knows, and a person really fitted to 
season by his courtesies any distinguished entertainment. There were 
assembled with the said M. Tiziano, as like desires like, some of the 
most celebrated characters that are now in this city, and of ours, 
chiefly Messer Pietro Aretino, a new miracle of nature, and next to 
him as great an imitator of nature with the chisel as the master of 
the feast is with his pencil, Messer Jacopo Tatti, called il Sansovino, 
and M. Jacopo Nardi, and I ; so that I made the fourth amidst so 
much wisdom. Here, before the tables were set out, because the 
sun, in spite of the shade, still made his heat much felt, we spent the 
time in looking at the lively figures in the excellent pictures of which 
the house was full ; and in discussing the real beauty and charm of 
the garden with singular pleasure and note of admiration of all of us. 
It is situated in the extreme part of Venice, upon the sea, and from 
it one sees the pretty little island of Murano, and other beautiful 
places. This part of the sea, as soon as the sun went down, swarmed 
with gondolas, adorned with beautiful women, and resounded with 
the varied harmony and music of voices and instruments, which till 
midnight accompanied our delightful supper. But to return to the 
garden. It was so well laid out and so beautiful, and consequently 
so much praised, that the ‘resemblance which it offered to the deli- 
cious retreat of S. Agata,refreshed my memory and my wish to see 
you ; and it was hard for me, dearest friends, during the greater part 
of the evening, to realise whether I was at Rome or at Venice. In 
the meanwhile came the hour for supper, which was no less beautiful 
and well arranged than copious and well provided. Besides the most 
delicate viands and precious wines, there were all those pleasures and 
amusements that are suited to the season, the guests, and the feast. 
Having just arrived at the fruit, your letters came, and because in 
praising the Latin language the Tuscan was reproved, Aretino became 
exceedingly angry, and if he had not been prevented, he would have 
indited one of the most cruel invectives in the world, calling out 
furiously for paper and inkstand, though he did not fail to do a good 
deal in words. Finally, the supper ended most gaily.’ 


The mistress of this house was Titian’s sister, Orsa, whom 
he had taken to live with him in 1530. Here his children 
grew up—Pomponio, who was to take holy orders, since the 
Duke of Mantua had promised Titian the bishopric of 
Meldole for the boy,—a proceeding by no means unusual at 
that time ; Orazio, who became an artist like his father ; and 
Lavinia, who, in 1555, married Cornelio Sarcinelli, of Serra- 
valle. The two younger children became the comfort of their 
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father’s old age. Pomponio, when yet a child, was put into a 
religious dress, got his bishopric at last, and shocked by his 
vices even the Italian world of the sixteenth century. 
‘Pomponio Monsignorino !’ wrote Aretino, ‘your father Titian has 
given me the compliments which you sent me... and in order 
to show you my liberality, I send a thousand in return, on condition 
that you give the least of them to your pretty little brother Orazio, 
who forgot to let me know what he thinks of the difference between 
this world and the next.’ 

Concerning Titian himself, it is remarkable how little we 
gather, either from his own letters, which are sufficiently 
numerous, or from those of his friends. We learn, and with 
certainty, that his manners were distinguished and stately. 
‘He had,’ says Vasari, ‘ rivals in Venice, but none that he did 
not crush by his excellence, and his knowledge of the world 
in converse with gentlemen.’ He was hardly a courtier in the 
ordinary sense, at least his letters to the most ‘ illustrious 
signors,’ and especially to Philip IT. himself, display a shrewd 
independence, which indicates'that he was perfectly aware of 
his own value. We are probably to understand that his 
‘knowledge of the world’ was tempered by an innate 
gentleness and courtesy such as would seem to be the most 
natural qualities of a great and refined artist, although they 
are by no means always found in that connexion. Titian was 
more than sixty when he entertained Priscianese in his house 
at Biri. He was still full of life and energy, with thirty years 
of hard work yet before him ; wealthy, social, and fond of 
luxurious display. But if his way of living was princely, his 
labours were incessant, and it is amusing to note the quiet 
pertinacity with which, over and over again, he seeks his just 
dues at the hands of great patrons who were by no 
means too ready to discharge them. He looked sharply after 
his interests ; it may be with something of the closeness of 
the true mountaineer; but his’ position became at last so 
distinguished that such sharp attention was probably needful 
for maintaining the sumptuous mode of life which was almost 
a necessity when Cardinals like Granvelle and Pacheco, and 
Kings like Henry III. of France, invited themselves to his 
house, and as they passed through Venice showed themselves 
more anxious to see Titian than any other dignitary or wonder 
of the place. The finest existing portrait of Titian belongs 
to a time more than twenty years later than Priscianese’s 
visit. It is in’ the Museum at Madrid, and shows: us’ the 
artist white-bearded and: white-haired, with noble features, 
which ‘appeat to have gained in dignity what they have lost 
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in youth. ‘The vigour of the frame is still apparent in the 
hawk’s eye which glistens from out of the hollow orbit, over- 
shadowed by its silver streak of brow; and the form is still 
lithe and erect.’ This picture is by the artist himself, but is 
probably far less known than the two, also by himself, and of 
much earlier date, at Berlinand inthe Uffizi. The Berlin portrait 
seems to be the type from which the other was afterwards 
designed, and is still very fine. The forehead is high, the 
brow bold and projecting, the nose finely cut and arched, the 
eyes calmly penetrating. Beard and moustache are well 
developed ; the hair is concealed beneath a black skull-cap. 
The whole expression is thoughtful, refined, and dignified, such 
as might well belong to the artist whose ‘gentilezza’ was so 
noticeable. 


‘The eye and action,’ say the present biographers, ‘reveal the 
same headlong fire and overflow of spirit that characterised Michael 
Angelo ; and as we picture to ourselves the sculptor hammering out 
the chips with dust and din, so we picture to ourselves Titian dashing 
off this likeness of himself, expressing his meaning, here with a 
rubbed pigment, there with an indication of outline, now with-a 
dash of colour, making out the shape in lighter or darker tone of red 
and black on the neutral stretch of the ground, then with a touch, 
leaving a little hill of light sparkling’as a diamond in the eyes and 
finger-tips.’ 


It is ill judging of the highest nature or truest morality of 
a man from the eviderite of a portrait ; yet, so far as they 
go, these portraits of Titian confirm the general consent as to 
the comparative blamelessness of the artist's life in an age 
when all the licence of paganism had returned with its art and 
its learning. This.consent is due rather to the absence of 
anything like ‘scandalous’ matter, than to any direct state- 
ment of Titian’s contemporaries. Yet, where absolutely no- 
thing is forthcoming to his discredit, it is only fair to accept 
the general belief in the artist’s purity of. conduct, in spite of 
his intimacy with certain. notorious ill-doers, and in spite of 
one well-known class of his subjects. These subjects belong 
specially to the voluptuous neo-paganism of the Renaissance, 
and Titian, as has already been said, represents in his art 
every phase of the Renaissance, zs the Renaissance as an 
artist. For his friends, it is. hardly possible to doubt that 
a close intimacy with a scoundrel like Aretino cannot have 
existed without some deteriorating result. Admitting the 
charm of Aretino’s wit, and the experience of life; as wide 
as.that of Titian himself, though in a different way, it is. hard 
to understand the connexion between a hard-working, retined 
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painter and a dangerous parasite, a sensualist of the worst 
sort, and a venal satirist whose bitter verses were at any time 
at the service of the highest bidder :— 
‘ Questo @ Pietro Aretino, poeta tosco, 
Che d’ ogni un disse male, eccetto che di Dio ; 
Scusandosi con dir, non lo conosco.’ ! 


The matter is not much improved if we suppose that Titian 
regarded Aretino as ‘a man of influence with those who were 
the mainstays of his pictorial practice ;’ and when we find 
the painter writing to ‘his honoured gossip, Signor . Pietro,’ 
with the assurance that he had pressed his cause with ‘ Cesar ’ 
(Charles V.), who was ‘well pleased’ that his Holiness was 
minded to make Aretino a Cardinal—we can only marvel at 
the moral indifference which could have proposed, and at 
the audacity which could have accepted, such an elevation. 
In spite of all, however, we can only repeat that Titian, in his 
manner of life, differed as widely as possible from men like 
Giulio Romano or Marc Antonio, with whom Aretino was as 
closely connected ; and that the various pictures which are 
known as ‘ Titian’s Mistresses’ seem to be in all cases mis- 
named. 

Throughout his life Titian never lost his hold on his native 
Cadore, and the influence of that mountainous country is felt 
in even his latest pictures. In his earlier years he revisited it 
almost every summer ; and it is pleasant to find him working 
occasionally not only for the ‘ Duomo’ at Pieve, but for other 
churches in remoter parts of his own country, or on the way 
to it. At a later time he became possessed of some land 
near Ceneda, where the hills, which have been pencilled on 
the horizon as the traveller has approached from Venice, begin 
to rise under his feet. There is ‘an abrupt, grass-covered 
ridge immediately behind the town : one sharp point crowned 
by a pilgrimage chapel, commanding a magnificent view.’ 
The villa which Titian built in this neighbourhood stood— 


‘on a long low stretch of hill called Manza, almost the last of 
the subsiding Alpine waves toward the plain, about four miles from 
Ceneda, and a marked feature in the view southwards from the Castle 
hill. Its situation is pointed out by the fact that the inhabitants of 
Castel Roganzuolo, a small village on the hill, unable to pay in cash 
for a picture painted for their Church by Titian, in 1544, undertook, 
besides supplying annually for eight years a certain amount of corn 
and wine at a fixed price, to transport the stone required for the 
erection of his villa, and to find the manual labour. The village of 


' These lines (the author is unknown) are appended to a portrait of 
Aretino, engraved by Hollar. 
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Roganzuolo is poor and scattered, with achurch and attendant tower 
on an outcropping rock. But what a view! An expiring thunder- 
storm was moaning along the terraces of the Alpine hills, rising into 
mist and blackness on the north ; but, under a jagged canopy of 
cloud, the distant Julian Alps stood out in open clearness, and a flood 
of golden light was poured over the plain, which spread boundless 
beneath the eye—east and west and south a sea of verdure, whose 
purple distance might have been the sea itself, as the shining 
campaniles, dotting it all over, might have been the sails of innumer- 
able ships. One of the most distant, due south, was pointed out as 
that of St. Mark’s . . . Nor is the scene less interesting for its wealth 
of historical suggestion ; for here, beneath your feet, the fortunes of 
the world have ebbed and flowed for ages.’ ! 


This scene was constantly beneath the eye of the painter, 
and there can be no doubt, as Mr. Gilbert suggests, that he 
studied here most of those effects which belong to hills on a 
distant horizon. The mixture of woodland and plain, which 
is so frequent a characteristic of Titian’s landscape, is again 
a special feature of this Ceneda scenery. We have a lovely 
example in the ‘ Rest of the Virgin’ of our National Gallery; 
and there may be a reminiscence of the great sea-like plain 
in the ‘Saviour with the Magdalen,’ in the same collection. 
‘The hints of objects on the flat horizon line suggest the cam- 
paniles and specks of buildings which fringe that vast ex- 
panse.’ Clearly Titian studied nature closely, both at Ceneda 
and at the Pieve, where the mountain tops and the nearer crags 
suggested startling and unusual forms—the Pelmo, the An- 
telao, the Marmarolo. These recur frequently in his back- 
grounds, and were often sketched on the spot. The numerous 
landscape drawings of Titian, in the Uffizi, in the Louvre, 
and elsewhere, ‘are for the most part rapid pen-and-ink 
sketches—some of them rather scratchy, and we might almost 
say feeble, in handling, while others are firm, broad, decisive.’ 
But it is very noticeable that we have no such notes of colour 
or of shadow—the great charms of his painted landscape. 
This of course does not prove that such things never existed, 
but we may take it for granted that, in the main, the artist 
trusted to his memory, and the wonderful truth of his effects 
of sky and of light, ‘filling the heavens with one vast 
symphony of colour,’ sufficiently proves how lovingly and 
earnestly he looked on nature, no less than it indicates the 
great. strength of memory which could thus reproduce her 
most fleeting and most beautiful appearances in the quiet of 
the Venetian studio. 


1 Gilbert’s Cadore, p. 30. 
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In the Duomo at Pieve di Cadore there are two pictures 
which, if they do not belong to the really great works of the 
painter, nevertheless remain as pleasant links between him 
and his birthplace. The earliest is in the Genova Chapel, and 
was, it is said, painted for that family by Titian when still a 
student of the Bellini. The Virgin, seated in the open air 
with the Holy Child, has on one side S. Rocco, on the other 
S. Sebastian. It is in tempera. The second picture, in the 
Vecelli Chapel (that dedicated to S. Tiziano) is of consider- 
ably later date. Here, also, we have the Virgin and Child, 
attended by S. Tiziano and S. Andrew, whilst behind the 
former saint appears the figure of an acolyte, bearing his 
pastoral staff. But every figure is a portrait. The Madonna, 
it is said, represents the lost wife of Titian ; S. Andrew is his 
brother Francesco ; S. Tiziano his nephew Marco; whilst the 
staff-bearer is the painter himself. This picture is, in Mr. 
Gilbert’s judgment, ‘not a great work in any sense, but 
thoroughly Titianesque.’ Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
believe that, in the main, it is the work of Titian’s son, 
Orazio Vecelli. However this may be, the picture is one of 
great interest ; and, seen as it is in the chapel of his family, 
and at his own birthplace, it will always be regarded with a 
feeling which many a nobler and more unquestioned work 
of the artist is less able to excite. The ‘ Battle of Cadore,’ 
which perished at the burning of the Sala del Gran Consiglio 
in 1577, has already been mentioned. It was begun as early 
as 1514, but was not completed until 1537, greatly to the 
anger of the Signoria. Happily, an engraving by Fontana, 
and a drawing by Rubens, of the principal group, besides a 
small copy at Florence, exist to give us some idea of what 
the picture must have been. The composition is grand and 
spirited, and, although Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle will 
not accept Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion that the arched bridge 
which appears in it represents one still existing over the 
Boita (which falls into the Piave below Pieve di Cadore), they 
admit that it is possible to fix with tolerable certainty the 
spot on which Titian made the sketch for his foreground. 
The battle was actually fought on the ‘pian’ or ‘field’ of 
Tai; but, instead of the natural background, the artist has 
substituted the Crag of Cadore. The story of the picture, as 
told by the present writers, is remarkable, since it was designed 
to ‘symbolise two meanings’ in one composition. It was to 
prefigure the capture of Spoleto, but really to illustrate an 
action won by Venice against the Emperor. The result has 
been a good deal of confusion in the older descriptions. 
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The Doge and Signoria of Venice remained always the 
home patrons of Titian. After his. engagement to work in 
the Hall of Grand Council, he received from. them a broker’s 
patent in the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, the duties attached to 
which office were discharged by deputy. The German mer; 
chants were not allowed to buy or'sell in Venice without the 
interposition of one of these agents ; and it is curious to find 
that long before Titian received this appointment it had been 
the custom to pay in the same manner the services of artists 
to the State. Giovanni Bellini had also held a brokership. 
As Titian’s reputation increased, and his relations to the 
Doges became more personal, he held himself with greater 
independence, although he remained to the last in the service 
of the State. Abroad, as we have seen, his first. great patron 
was Alfonso of Este. The permission of the Doge was always: 
required for his visits to Ferrara and elsewhere ; and the Duke 
expresses his gratitude for such leave to the painter, ‘who 
had. served him admirably and well. From Ferrara, in 1529, 
he passed for the first time to Mantua, where he found a yet 
more powerful patron in the Marquis-Duke, Federico Gonzaga. 
For him he. painted the well-known portrait of his wife, 
Isabella d’Este, now in the gallery at Vienna ; a Virgin and 
S. Catherine, which is now known as the ‘Madonna del 
Coniglio, the ‘Virgin with a Rabbit,’ of the Louvre, an 
exquisite picture, which belongs to the same class, and dis- 
plays the same mastery of landscape as the ‘Rest of the 
Virgin,’ in our own Gallery ; Federico’s own portrait (no 
longer existing), which hung, we are told, in the same room 
with Andrea del Sarto’s copy of Raffaelle’s ‘Leo the Tenth,’ 
and Raffaelle’s portrait of the Marquis when a boy ; besides 
numerous other pictures. Vasari asserts that early in 1539, 
during the meeting of the Pope, Clement the Seventh, and 
the. Emperor, Charles the Fifth, at Bologna, where the pacifi- 
cation of Italy was obtained at the expense of Italian liberties, 
and the patrons of Titian, Federico Gonzaga and Alfonso 
d’Este, paid due homage to the majesty of ‘Czsar, Titian 
was himself sent for, at the suggestion of the Cardinal Ippolito 
de’ Medici, and that he then painted a ‘magnificent portrait 
of his Majesty in complete armour.’ This, however, it is now 
certain, was not the case, although it is known that Charles, 
with his real love for art, paid much attention to Parmegianino 
and other painters during his stay at Bologna. But it was, 
not until the reappearance of the Emperor in Italy in.1532, 
when he was received with infinite state in the palace at 
Mantua, that Titian looked on the drawn unhandsome fea-, 
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far as his art is concerned, for the delight of long-succeeding 
generations. The Emperor had been greatly struck by Titian’s 
portrait of Federico Gonzaga ; and, on the 7th of November, 
the day after Charles had entered Mantua, the Duke wrote 
thus to the painter :— 


‘ Messer Tiziano,—I should be very glad to have you near me, 
and beg as hard as I can that you come hither as quickly as you are 
able, which will do me a singular pleasure.’ 


For some unknown reason this invitation was not accepted. 
But the Court speedily removed to Bologna, and thither Titian 
followed it. There it was arranged that the Emperor should 
sit to him; and the first sketch for this first portrait was 
preserved at Bologna until the middle of the present century, 
when it was sold to an English collector whose name does 
not appear. This was a bust, seen to the shoulders, bare- 
headed, and in armour ; and from it was painted a full-length, 
which long decorated the palaces at Brussels and at Madrid, 
but at last perished by fire, like so many masterpieces of the 
artist. This full-length was in armour. Another, painted at 
the same time, still remains at Madrid. Here the dress is of 
silk, with a mantle of rich brocade ; the right hand plays with 
a dagger hanging from the girdle; the left is in the collar of 
a large fawn-coloured Spanish hound. The long chin and 
projecting lip are conspicuous. The eyes are blue, the hair 
of a golden auburn, the beard and moustache red. ‘Death,’ 
wrote Aretino, ‘should hate the man who secures immortality 
to those he would kill. The great Emperor conceived that 
such immortality as art could give was best secured by the 
pencil of ‘il Divino Tiziano ;’ and Vasari asserts that from 
this time he never condescended to sit to any other master. 
This extreme statement, according to the present biographers, 
is founded on the wording of a patent which Charles issued to 
the painter on his arrival at Barcelona in 1533. In it the 
Emperor declares that he only follows the example of his 
predecessors, Alexander the Great and Octavian, in choosing 
Titian for his painter. Alexander sat to none but Apelles, 
and Octavian employed the best of all draughtsmen, lest his 
glory should be tarnished by inferior designers. Titian, the 
Apelles of his time, deserves a grant of Imperial honours. 
Accordingly, he is created a Count of the Lateran Palace, of 
the Aulic Council, and of the Consistory, with the title of 
Count Palatine. His children are raised to the rank of nobles 
of the Empire, with all the honours appertaining to families 
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having four generations of ancestors. He is himself made a 
Knight of the Golden Spur, with all its privileges—the sword, 
the chain, and the golden spur,—besides the right of entrance 
to Court. Every time that Titian painted the Emperor he 
received a thousand scudi in gold. These portraits were 
frequent ; and pensions were granted to the painter at different 
times, and from various sources. 

One of the most interesting of the later portraits is that, 
also at Madrid (but greatly injured by the fire in the Pardo, 
from which it was rescued in 1608), which shows us Charles 
V. as he rode into the battle-field of Miihlberg in 1547. The 
black armour in which he is painted still hangs in the Ambras 
Museum at Vienna. The features have become thinner and 
more hollow. The hair is strongly dashed with grey. This 
portrait, with many others, was painted at Augsburg in 1548, 
whither Titian had repaired at the request of Charles, under- 
taking a long and wearisome journey across the Alps in 
January. Here, the Imperial Court was assembled ; and 
here, a state prisoner, was the captive of Miihlberg, John 
Frederick, the Elector of Saxony. Titian painted the Em- 
peror, his Court, and his prisoners. One portrait of the 
Elector exists at Vienna. The most important, together with 
those of a host of royal and princely personages, were sent 
to Brussels, then to Spain, and nearly all were destroyed in 
the fire of the Palace of Pardo. 

In 1551 Titian waS again at Augsburg, whither he had 
been summoned for the purpose of painting Philip of Spain, 
the son of the Emperor, the promotion of whom was at this 
time one of the principal objects of his father. The Elector, 
who was: carried about in the train of Charles, was also at 
Augsburg, and had with him his Court painter, Lucas Cranach. 
Titian sat to Cranach at the instance of the Elector, who 
carried away with him ‘the cunterfet of Thucia, the painter 
of Venice, by Lucas, the painter of Wittenberg.’ The first 
portrait of Philip which Titian painted was the large full- 
length now in the gallery at Madrid, and the sketch for this 
picture is now in the Giustiniani collection at Padua. The 
prince was then twenty-four years of age. His features, 
which, as Mr. Carlyle once remarked, ‘have little epic 
quality,’ are the same—heavy eyelids, projecting underjaw, 
thick lips— with which we are familiar in later portraits. 
The Madrid picture, in which Philip appears in armour, was 
that sent by Mary of Hungary to Mary Tudor, in 1553, when 
the question of the ‘Spanish marriage’ was under discus- 
sion. It was delivered to Renard, who had orders to present 
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it to the Queen ; but it was to be returned ‘when the living 
original had been substituted for the lifeless substance.’. This 
is the portrait of which, as Strype tells us, Queen Mary was 
so ‘greatly enamoured. After the marriage it was faith- 
fully returned to Mary of Hungary, who took it to Spain in 
1556. 

From that time Titian painted constantly for both Charles 
V.and Philip of Spain. Among the pictures for the Em- 
peror was the famous ‘ Trinity,’ which Charles took with 
him to Yuste, and which is now at Madrid. Among those 
for Philip II. were many sent from. Venice as. ‘ presents,’ 
which, nevertheless, were by no means intended. by the 
painter to pass without reward ; and among those directly 
ordered by the King was the ‘ Poesia’ (as it was then the 
fashion to call such mythological subjects) of Europa, the 
very fine picture now in Lord Darnley’s collection at Cobham. 
The ‘presents,’ it was hoped, might hasten the payment of 
the various pensions conferred on Titian by the Emperor and 
the King, but which seem to have been always in arrear. 
The painter looked after them closely ;. and his frequent 
letters to Philip II. mingle the adulation with which it was 
necessary to approach so great a prince with demands for 
money, calling forth sundry marginal memoranda in Philip’s 
own hand on the originals at Simancas. 

The last great public event in the life of Titian was the 
battle of Lepanto, October 7, 1571. He was then aged 
94; yet he was chosen to record this great victory, and to 
paint the battle for the hall of the library in the Ducal 
Palace. Some delay occurred, however, and the fight of 
Lepanto was eventually painted by Tintoretto. Titian lived 
for another five years, and painted to the last. His death 
occurred on August 27, 1576, during a visitation of the 
plague, of which the seeds had been sown in the previous year, 
and which, in the course of 1576, killed, it is asserted, 50,000 
persons in a population of 190,000. The plague at length 
entered the house of the painter at Biri. . Titian himself 
died, as it would seem, not altogether neglected by his son 
or his household; but Orazio took the contagion at once, 
and died, not in his father's house, but in a lazaretto near the 
Lido. After the painter’s death, thieves broke into his house, 
and stole or destroyed many precious relics of his own aft. 
But the body of the great artist was not abandoned. On 
the 28th the Canons of S. Mark came in solemn procession 
to Biri, and Titian was carried to his grave in the Frari in 
presence of the highest dignitaries of the Church. He had 
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some time before caused his grave to be prepared there ; and 
had, for this privilege, given the Franciscans two great pictures, 
besides promising a third, a Pieta. Some differences arose; and 
Titian then desired that his body might be taken to the Church 
of the Pieve at Cadore. But this was not to be, and the Frari 
obtained their prize. The great monument which now marks 
the resting place of the great painter is modern, The Pieta, 
which he left unfinished, is now in the Academy at Venice, 
and is especially remarkable as ‘the touchstone of ‘Titian’s 
art’ in his very last days. Some finishing touches were 
given to it by the younger Palma, who added on a tablet 
the words— 
‘Quod Titianus inchoatum reliquit, 
Palma reverenter absolvit 
Deog. dicavit opus. 


Art. IV.—THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857-1858. By JOHN 
WILLIAM KAYE, author of The History of the War in 
A ffzhanistan. 3 vols. 1864-1876. (London: Allen 
and Co.) 


WERE we superstitious, we might a!most say that from the 
very first a fatality hung over Sir John Kaye’s History of the 
great Indian Mutiny, or, as he preferred to call it, the Sepoy 
War. He inscribes his first volume to the memory of Lord 
Canning, because his purpose of dedicating the entire work 
to him when completed had been disappointed by that noble 
lord’s untimely death. And the third volume had hardly 
been given to the world when the author himself was cut off 
with half his task undone. There have been few labourers in 
the field of history whose loss at. such a time is more to be 
lamented. For the subject itself is not only one of most 
exciting interest, but also one of which the right understanding 
is pre-eminently important ; while it can only be adequately 
treated by a writer who has an intimate personal acquain- 
tance with India. This knowledge Sir John Kaye possessed; 
and to this indispensable familiarity with the scene of action 
he united other great qualifications—an unswerving and fear- 
less love of truth; a lofty spirit, to scorn and expose in- 
justice, cruelty, and baseness, and in an equal degree to 
sympathise with and hold up to admiration great virtues and 
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noble deeds ; a statesman-like appreciation of sound and wise 
principles of government ; and, lastly, great literary experience 
and skill in narrative, with a style which, if sometimes deficient 
in elegance, is always clear and intelligible, and not seldom 
vigorous and picturesque. 

That such a man should have been taken away before the 
accomplishment of his work is a national loss. Still, what he 
has left us is of great value. In the volumes before us we 
have a searching investigation into the mistakes of those in 
authority, with the grievances and consequent discontent of 
the natives, which were certainly among the moving causes of 
the mutiny. We have a minute account of its early stages 
and its rapid spread, and of the great successes achieved by 
the British arms even in the first summer, which made the 
eventual result of the contest no longer uncertain. He was 
spared to tell of the first relief of Lucknow, and of the re- 
capture of Delhi. And after those decisive exploits, though 
fifteen months were still to elapse before the Commander-in- 
Chief could report that the last sparks of the revolt were 
extinguished, yet from the moment that Havelock and Outram 
exchanged greetings with Inglis, the most anxious of our 
friends and the most sanguine of our enemies alike ceased 
to doubt the issue of the struggle. 

The question whether the first conception and plan of the 
insurrection originated with the restless boldness of the Mo- 
hamedan portion of our subjects, or with the deeper fanati- 
cism of the Hindoo, is one on which it is difficult to arrive at a 
clear and decided opinion. It is notorious that the prophecy 
that a century had been assigned by the Almighty as the 
allotted period of our supremacy in India had for many years 
been circulated among both. It seems equally certain that 
it was commonly attributed to the Mohamedans; but 
the argument that the period from Plassy, in 1757, to the 
outbreak in 1857, though an exact century according to the 
Hindoo calendar, is three years longer according to the Mo- 
hamedan computation, seems an almost irresistible proof that 
the Brahmins were its authors.' But that, with whichever the 


1 The argument is given by the author in a note at the end of Book 
III. c. 3, as having been furnished to him by Mr. E. A. Reade, who says : 
‘I do not think I ever met one man in a hundred that did not give the 
Mohamedans credit for this prediction. I fully believe that the notion of 
change after a century of tenure was general, and I can testify with others 
to have heard of the prediction at least a quarter of a century previously. 
But, call it a prediction or superstition, the credit of it must, I think, be 
given to the Hindoos. If we take the Hejra calendar, 1757 A.D. corre- 
sponds with 1171 Hejra, 1857 A.D. with 1274 Hejra; whereas, by the 
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first notion and design originated, it was devoted, from its very 
first outbreak, principally to the promotion of Mohamedan ob- 
jects, and to the re-establishment of Mohamedan supremacy, 
is still more unquestionable. Nor, in spite of the hereditary 
jealousy which divides the two, and on which many of our 
authorities in India relied as an insuperable obstacle to any 
hearty union between them, is it strange that they should 
both have co-operated for such an object as the expulsion of 
the common master of both. For, in fact, both had nearly 
the same causes of discontent, the same grievances in the 
past, the same fears for the future. Both had alike seen 
the gradual extension of our dominions, the annexation of 
fresh territories at the expense of chiefs of their respective 
creeds ; both alike believed that we aimed at establishing, not 
only a civil, but a spiritual authority, and that we had formed, 
and were beginning to prosecute, the design of supplanting 
the rites of Brahma and Mohamed by the doctrines of the 
Cross, of extirpating every religion but our own, and of 
establishing Christianity throughout the Jand. To defeat such 
a policy, it was not unnatural for both Hindoo and Mohame- 
dan to unite ; or, whichever was the first to organise the con- 
spiracy, for the other to adopt the idea with cordiality, and to 
labour for its success as zealously as if the aggrandisement or 
protection of his own class had been its exclusive object. 

Sir John Kaye dwells with repeated emphasis on two cha- 
racteristics of our countrymen which he sees constantly dis- 
played in the rise and progress of the mutiny—our ‘grand 
national courage,’ and ‘the intensity of our national ignorance’ 
—ignorance, that is to say, of, or rather indifference to, the 
habits and feelings of others, arising from an assumption that 
our own modes of thinking and rules of action are so un- 
deniably superior to those of others as to command instant 
assent from the great mass of those on whom we may impose 
them. And a great portion of his first volume is devoted to 
showing how this ignorance had been for many years in- 
creasing rather than diminishing, or, in other words, how the 
abstract theories of doctrinaires and ideologists, as Napoleon 
called them, had been gradually superseding the practical 
experience of men who knew India and its people, as the 
principle and system of government—one of the most valu- 
able characteristics of his narrative being that it is throughout 
a plea for practical wisdom against theory. He enumerates 
the many warnings supplied by the early history of our Indian 


lunisolar year of the Sumbut 1757 is 1814 Sumbut, and 1857 is 1914 
Sumbut.’ 
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rule, as the mutiny of Vellore, and other similar outbreaks of 
later, and, in some cases, even of earlier date ; and in tracing 
the causes of this great insurrection he goes back to the wars 
in Afghanistan and Scinde, and even to the triumphant 
aggressions of Lord Wellesley. Our space forbids us to 
accompany him in his investigation of the effect of those 
more remote events, and we must confine ourselves to those 
which took place under Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General, 
who had handed over the government to his successor, Lord 
Canning, scarcely more than twelve months before the mutiny 
broke out. Sir John Kaye does full justice to Lord Dalhousie’s 
statesman-like qualities, to his activity of mind, his rare adminis- 
trative capacity, his vigorous resolution, his conscientious zeal 
for the advantage both of his own country and of that com- 
mitted to his charge. But, at the same time, he shows most 
convincingly that, so far as the insurrection was caused by 
discontent at real grievances, those grievances were brought 
to a head by Lord Dalhousie’s policy. He was a doctrinaire, 
with so implicit a faith in the soundness of his theories that 
he had not the most momentary toleration for those who 
hesitated at once to embrace them. One of the most ex- 
perienced members of the Council at Calcutta, Colonel Low, 
in a protest which he felt bound to record against some of 
the Governor-General’s measures, pointed a reference to their 
effect on the feelings of the people, with the remark that ‘in 
one respect the natives of India are exactly like the inhabi- 
tants of all parts of the known world—they like their own 
habits and. customs better than those of foreigners’ (i. 81). 
But Lord Dalhousie scorned advice and warnings based on 
such considerations. He even, in a formal minute, repudiated 
the idea that a ruler was to be guided by ‘a kind and gene- 
rous sentiment’ rather than by ‘a just and prudent policy’ 
(i. 78). And in his interpretation of this maxim, than which 
none more at variance with magnanimity or real wisdom was 
ever avowed by a British statesman, justice meant the letter 
of the law, and prudence the extension of our dominion on 
all sides in the spirit of Louis XIV. 

The acquisition of new territory, with the immediate in- 
troduction of English laws and English customs into the 
countries brought under our rule, was indeed the great pre- 
vailing feature of his administration. The annexation of the 
Punjab, justifiable perhaps on the plea of conquest, marked 
his first. year of government. The: annexation of Oudh, 
though ‘its rulers had ever.been our friends; and its people 
had recruited our armies’ (i. 112), on the ground that its 
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king was an imbecile profligate, and his ministers a set of 
corrupt and rapacious extortioners, was his very last act be- 
fore resigning the government to Lord Canning. And between 
the two came a whole series of appropriations ; Pegu (out- 
side the limits of India proper), the Carnatic, Tanjore, Nagpore, 
Sattarah, Jhansi, besides other petty States, were all added to 
the long list of our provinces. In one instance, that of 
Kerowlee, the Governor-General’s proposal was so flagrantly 
unjust that the Board of Directors itself refused to sanction 
it; but no authority was interposed to save the other States ; 
while the pretext for their annexation was even more offensive 
to the principles and habits of the natives than the act itself. 
Singular as it may seem, the royal families of India have 
not been a prolific class. ‘The princes and chiefs of India 
more frequently find themselves at the close of their lives 
without the solace of male offspring than with it’ (i. 70). 
And the want was more keenly felt than in other countries, 
because, according to the Hindoo religion, ‘it is the duty of 
the son to perform the funeral obsequies of the father ; and, 
if this duty be not performed, it is believed that there is no 
resurrection to eternal bliss’ (zd.). To meet so awful an 
emergency human invention had been called in to supply the 
place of nature, and for many generations those who were sonless 
had adopted heirs, and the person so adopted had been recog- 
nised by priest and people as succeeding to all the religious 
duties and all the politiéal rights of agenuine son. He averted 
from his supposed father ‘the penalties of the sonless state,’ 
and he was rewarded with the inheritance of all his dignities 
and powers. It will easily be conceived that no privilege was 
more dearly prized by thé Hindoos than this adoption ; nor, 
though it was admitted that such act of adoption required the 
recognition of the Lord Paramount, had any of the Mogul 
emperors ever refused it. We ourselves, by implication, had 
recognised the practice over and over again in general de- 
clarations ‘to the people of India that not only should all 
their rights and privileges, which existed under preceding 
governments, be preserved and maintained, but that their 
laws, habits, customs, and prejudices should be respected’ 
(i. 75), and, in more than one instance, by express treaties, 
guaranteeing their territories to different princes, ‘their heirs 
and successors, without making the least distinction between 
the various sources of heirships. But ‘from‘the moment of 
his arrival in India Lord Dalhousie resolved to disregard all 
such considerations. For the time-honoured term ‘adoption’ 
he invented and substituted a new form of expression, 
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‘lapse,’ and in one of his earliest State papers he recorded 
his opinion that, ‘in the exercise of a wise and sound policy, 
the British Government was bound not to put aside or neglect 
such rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue 
as may from time to time present themselves’! Among 
these opportunities he classed the cases ‘ where heirs natural 
should fail,’ in all which he pronounced that ‘the territory 
should be made to lapse’ (i. 73). In strict accordance 
with the maxims thus formally asserted as principles 
of government, State after State was declared British terri- 
tory, while the arrangements were often carried out with a 
want of generosity more galling than even the original in- 
justice. Special emphasis is also laid on the case of Jhansi, 
where, not fifteen years before, Lord Auckland, then 
Governor-General, had fully recognised the right of adop- 
tion, and where the Rajahs had always been our faithful 
allies; but Jhansi was annexed, and, though a small pension 
was settled on the widow of the late Rajah, whom the Political 
Agent of the province described as ‘a lady bearing a high 
character, and much respected by every one at Jhansi’ (i. 91), 
“the Government were guilty of the extraordinary meanness 
of calling on her to pay the debts of her late husband out of 
her personal allowance’ (iii. 361). In vain she expostulated ; 
part of her moderate pension was suspended, and she and her 
people were turned from friends into bitter enemies, as we 
found to our cost when the hour of trial came. 

Another case in which the right of adoption was repu- 
diated is also described in much detail, not because in 
principle it differed from the others, but because it derives a 
painful interest as having in some degree provoked that 
atrocious massacre which, more than any other horror of the 
mutiny, wrung the heart of England. Above thirty years 
before, ‘at the close of the second great Mahratta war, the 
Peishwah, Badjee Rao, surrendered to Sir John Malcolm’ 
(i. 98). Malcolm's ideas of wisdom in government were very 
different from those which swayed Lord Dalhousie. - In his 
view, ‘the liberality and the humanity with which the British 
Government, since its first establishment in India, had acted’ 
towards even those princes of whom it had the greatest right 
to complain, ‘had done more than its arms towards the firm 
establishment of its power’ (24.); and, with this conviction, he 
had granted the deposed Peishwah an ample pension, with a 
princely residence at Bithoor, and even a remnant of sovereign 
jurisdiction, though exercised over but a small district. Badjee 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, by Edwardes and Merivale, ii. 13}. 
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Rao was grateful, and steady in his gratitude even under 
strong temptation. ‘Twice, in critical conjunctures, when the 
English were sore pressed, he came forward with offers of 
assistance. In the time of the Afghan war he lent the Com- 
pany a large sum of money, and afterwards, ‘when our do- 
minions were threatened with an invasion from the Punjab, 
and,there was much talk all over the country of an alliance 
‘between the Sikhs and the Mahrattas,’ he offered to maintain 
for our service, at his own expense, a force of 2,000 troops.’ 
Having no male heir of his own, he had adopted ‘a youth 
known as Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib’ (i. 101), to whom, when 
he died in 1851, he bequeathed all his possessions and preten- 
sions. According to Malcolm’s view, this adoption and bequest 
ought to have secured to Nana Sahib the succession to the 
title and pension of the Peishwah ; and nothing had appeared 
in his character to interfere with a favourable consideration of 
his claims. On the contrary, our own authorities described 
him as ‘a quiet, unostentatious young man, free from ‘extrava- 
gant habits, and invariably showing a ready disposition to 
attend to the advice of the British Commissioner’ (i. 101). 
But, again, no arguments founded on generosity, or even on 
the personal merit of those concerned, could weigh with Lord 
Dalhousie against the profit to be derived from the suppres- 
sion of the Peishwah’s pension. Another minute recorded 
his decision that ‘ Badjee Rao’s family had no claim on the 
Government.’ Some lakhs of rupees were saved to the Com- 
pany, and another powerful ally was added to the secret 
enemies of the Feringhee’s authority. 

And the same principle carried further down alienated 
the great landholders, the Talookhdars, a class who, though, 
strictly speaking, ‘little more than hereditary revenue con- 
tractors, whose rights were but the rights to all the just rents 
paid by the actual occupants, after satisfaction of the govern- 
ment claims’ (i. 159), did in fact constitute ‘the landed 
aristocracy of the country, having recognised manorial rights, 
and, in many instances, all the dignity and power of great 
feudal barons,’ while the number of ryots and other retainers 
dependent on them enabled them to become a very formidable 
body of enemies. They, and other classes of proprietors on 
a smaller scale, were suddenly called upon to register their 
titles and to prove their rights ; and Jagheerdars, Lakhirajdars, 
and a host of other classes of what may be called the native 
gentry, were suddenly summoned before a Commission and 
ordered to produce their title-deeds. The dgmand was unpre- 
cedented, and preposterous in a country where it had never 
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been the custom to attach any importance to the preservation 
of such documents.’ Yet the penalty for non-production was 
no less than instant confiscation—a penalty which was so 
rigorously enforced that out of ‘35,000 estates, great and 
small, the titles of which were called for by the Commission 
during the first five years of its operations, three-fifths were 
confiscated ’ (i. 167) ; while it is added that the owners: had 
not even the consolation of being plundered with civility. 

Nor were the evils of this aggressive, grasping policy con- 
fined to the alienation of those who were its most ostensible 
victims. By its indirect effects it weakened also the attach- 
ment of that body whose loyal service was among the most 
indispensable supports of our power, the native army. ‘The 
Sepoy,’ to quote our author’s description of him, ‘is not 
logical, but he is credulous and suspicious’ (i. 218); and, 
besides that these last-mentioned qualities rendered him 
peculiarly open to the seductions of artful intriguers, he had 
tangible grievances of his own which were the evident fruit of 
these recent annexations. He had more reasons than one for 
disliking them. ‘He disliked them, to quote the words of 
the man who had studied the character and probed the 
feelings of the native more deeply and philosophically perhaps 
than any of his contemporaries,? among other reasons 
because each new province added to the empire widened his 
sphere of service, and at the same time decreased our foreign 
enemies, and thereby diminished his importance’—(i. 347). 

1 <In families which seldom last a generation without seeing their 
houses burnt down, and in a climate which during some months of the 
year is made up of incessant rains, and during others of steamy exhala- 
tions ; where the devouring damp and the still more devouring insect 
consume all kinds of perishable property, even in stout-walled houses, 
it would have been strange if genuine documentary evidence had been 
forthcoming at the right time’ (i. 170). In these proceedings Lord 
Dalhousie was, perhaps unconsciously, imitating one of the most un- 
popular measures of Charles I. In his new History of England, Ranke 
tells us that in April 1633 the Earl of Holland held his court at Stratford 
as Lord Forester, and ‘cited all those who had built within the borders 
of the ancient royal forests to appear, that he might investigate their 
titles. The occupants in vain affirmed that the claims of the Crown 
against them had long ago been redeemed by purchase. As they had no 
documentary proof of this, they were compelled to pay a sum in acquit- 
tance, which in Essex alone amounted to 300,000/." In September he 
held a similar court in Northamptonshire, at which, among others, ‘ the 
Earl of Salisbury was condemned on account of an estate which had been 
presented to his father by Queen Elizabeth.’ And he adds that the 
Government presently found ‘ itself in a critical position from the agitation 
kindled by this conduct, and suspended proceedings for a moment’ 
—(11L 

" ate Lawrence. 
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Moreover, he sustained a positive loss which was daily felt. 
While serving in a district outside of our dominions, he was 
entitled to increased pay and additional allowances, which 
were withdrawn the moment that such district was made a 
part of our own territory, so that he had the mortification not 
only of being mulcted of part of his earnings, but of feeling 
‘that he himself had contributed to bring about the result 
which was so injurious to him.’ It was not easy to reconcile 
him to regulations which laid it down that because ‘he had 
helped to win a province for his employers, in return for 
his good service he should be deprived of a part of his pay’ 
— (i. 277). 

Nor was it the Sepoys only who had reasons for discon- 
tent -— 


‘Each extension of our dominion gradually so contracted the 
area in which men of high social position, expelled by our system 
from the Company’s provinces, could find profitable and honourable 
employment, that it seemed as though every outlet for native enter- 
prise and ambition was about to be closed against them. It is true 
that under the native governments there had been no security of 
tenure ; that the native princes did not consider themselves bound to 
maintain the grants of their predecessors, and often arbitrarily 
resumed them. But the door of honourable and lucrative employ- 
ment was not closed against the sufferers. All the great offices of 
the State, civil and military, were open to the children of the soil. 
But it was not so in the British territories. There the dispossessed 
holder, no longer suffered to be an unprofitable drone, was not per- 
mitted to take a place among the working bees of the hive. And 
what place was there left for him in which he could serve under other 
masters? We had no room for him under us, and we left no place 
for him away from us. And so we made dangerous enemies of a 
large number of influential persons, among whom were many nobles of 
princely descent, many military chiefs with large bodies of retainers, 
and many ancient landholders, for whom a strong feuda] veneration 
still remained among the agricultural classes ’"—(i. 180). 


To these cogent motives of dissatisfaction with the past 
and the present were added fears for the future. Even those 
portions of Lord Dalhousie’s policy which, judged on Eng- 
lish principles, were most just and beneficent, were regarded 
with aversion and dread by the most influential of all classes 
in the country, the native priesthood. For not only the 
reputation and power, but the wealth also, of the Brahmins 
depended on the maintenance of their religion in every point, 
and in all its pretensions. They claimed to be the original 
inventors, the present depositaries, and the sole legitimate 
teachers of every art and science, to have the exclusive power 
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of securing the favour of the Deity for every undertaking, 
and to have a right to exact a fee, fixed by their own discre- 
tion, for every exercise of their privileges. But many recent 
acts of the English Governors seemed to threaten to under- 
mine the very foundations of their authority; and no ruler 
had shown so little respect for their old observances as Lord 
Dalhousie. ‘In no man did the zeal of iconoclasm work more 
mightily. During no former administration had the vested 
interests of Brahminism in moral and material error been 
more ruthlessly assailed’ (i. 185). One edict had permitted 
widows to remarry. Another had prohibited infanticide. A 
third had ‘removed those disabilities which forbade all who 
had forsaken their ancestral faith to inherit ancestral property ’ 
(i. 183). And, if this was a sort of premium to apostasy, 
the earnestness with which ‘comprehensive and systematic 
measures for the instruction of the people’ (zd. 186) were carried 
forward seemed as if it were designed to lay the foundations 
of an organised system of proselytism. Other regulations 
appeared equally hostile to the maintenance of caste, that 
‘great institution about which the mass of the Hindoos dis- 
turbed themselves much more than about the abstract truths 
of their religion’ (i. 194). To lose caste was ‘to be cast out 
from the community of the brotherhood, and condemned to 
live apart, abhorred of men, and forsaken by God’ (2d,). 
And in proportion to the ignorance of the Sepoy was it easy 
to alarm him for the safety of both his caste and his religion. 
Even some recent changes in uniform were represented as 
dictated by the design of doing away with both, and as 
affecting Hindoos and Mohamedans alike. If the Hindoo 
soldier was forbidden to wear the distinguishing marks of 
caste on his forehead, the Mohamedan trooper was deprived 
of his earrings, which he cherished as a charm, and which were 
dedicated to his patron saint. The term ‘ topi-wallah, or 
hat-wearer, was in the native phraseology a synonym for a 
Feringhee or Christian’ (i. 218), and when in some regiments 
a shako was substituted for the long-used turban, and the 
wearing of beards was forbidden, the outward resemblance 
to their European masters thus forced upon them was, 
as they were warned, but a type of the similarity in religion 
and social observances which was soon to be established. 
Even the crossbelts were affirmed to conceal a design of 
polluting the wearer by fastening on his breast the dis- 
tinguishing emblem of Christianity. And thus a series of 
ordinances and incidents was accumulated into a body of 
proof that a settled design had been formed and was being 
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acted upon, and ‘that by a variety of means the religions of 
the country would soon be destroyed by the Government of 
the Feringhees’ (i. 136). 

Such was the posture of affairs and the general state of 
feeling when, on the last day of February 1856, Lord 
Dalhousie made over the government to Lord Canning. No 
two men could have been much more unlike ; but, as if by 
some unhappy fatality, it happened that two of Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexations imposed upon his successor the necessity of 
taking steps which increased the too rapidly spreading dis- 
affection. The temperate and humane management of Sir 
James Outram, first as Resident, and afterwards as Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, had been not wholly unsuccessful in 
softening the blow of annexation to both sovereign and 
people. But he had been appointed to command an expe- 
dition which was being sent against Persia, and his successor, 
as well as the new Financial Commissioner, though both able 
and upright men, were deficient in the qualifications for the 
exercise of authority over a people smarting under recent 
injuries. It is true that they were far from entertaining the 
same views ; but not the less did the separate actions and the 
general demeanour of each contribute to irritate and exas- 
perate the whole province, till at last the queen mother sailed 
for Europe to lay the complaints of her family and people 
before the Board of Directors. 

Another difficulty arose from the necessity of sending a 
garrison to Pegu. By far the greater part of the Bengal army 
had been enlisted on the condition that it should never be 
required to serve in any country to which it could not march 
by land ; and as a superstitious dread of ‘ the black water, as 
they call the sea, is a prevalent feeling among the natives of 
India generally, and especially among the Hindoos of high 
caste, it was now found impossible, short as the voyage to 
Rangoon was, to induce a single regiment to volunteer for 
the service. The difficulty was not for the moment insur- 
mountable, because the whole of the Madras and Bombay 
armies were enlisted for general service, and it was therefore 
possible for a time to draw the requisite force from Madras. 
But Lord Canning was so strongly impressed with the 
inconveniences sure to arise on some future occasion from 
this arrangement, and also with the unreasonableness of grant- 
ing to the Bengal soldier an immunity which in the other 
Presidencies had never been desired (though perhaps the 
very exclusiveness of the privilege made the Bengalee so un- 
willing to surrender it), that he now issued a general order 
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giving notice that in future no soldier would be enlisted except 
for general service. 

The order created extraordinary excitement. ‘ There were 
not wanting those who were eager to persuade the Sepoys 
that this new act was another insidious attempt to destroy 
the caste of the people, and to make men of all creeds do the 
bidding of the English by merging all into the one faith of the 
Feringhee. It was another link in the great chain of evidence 
which was artfully forged to convict the British Govern- 
ment of the charge of aiming at the compulsory conver- 
sion of the people’ (i. 471). And so great was the impression 
which it made that the Brahmins now thought that the time 
was come to unite all classes in one common endeavour to 
throw off their foreign yoke altogether. And they were 
powerfully aided by events in Europe. For two years we had 
been waging war against Russia; and with a most unfortunate 
impolicy the Minister of the day had drawn from India a 
portion of the force which was required for the Crimea, so 
that in 1856 the strength of the royal army in the three 
Presidencies, always far too low, was reduced by 5,000 men 
below the standard of 1852. The emissaries of sedition 
argued that this reduction of our Indian army could only be 
the resource of a nation almost exhausted, while the loan 
which was raised was taken to prove that our treasury was 
empty. And presently, to corrobcrate these suggestions— 


‘a number of preposterous stories were industriously circulated, all 
pointing to the downfall of the British power. It was freely declared 
that Russia had conquered and annexed England, and that Queen 
Victoria had fled and taken refuge in Calcutta. The fact that the 
war was with Russia gave increased significance to these rumours ; 
for there had long been a chronic belief that the Russians would 
some day contend with us for the mastery of India ; that, coming 
down in immense hordes from the North, and carrying with them 
the intervening Mohamedan States, they would sweep us broken and 
humbled into the sea. And it required no great acuteness to perceive 
that, if a popular insurrection were ever to be successful, it was when 
the military resources of the Empire were absorbed by a great 
European war ’—(i. 342). 


And while the Brahmins, and others who, for one reason or 
another, were prepared to attempt our overthrow, were thus 
watching eagerly for some pretext or opportunity, it happened, 
by an unhappy perversity of fortune, that one of our own 
inventions, though one which might have been expected to 
gratify the Sepoy by the improvement of his weapons, and 
consequently by a great increase of his professional skill and 
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importance, nevertheless presented one feature which enabled 
our ill-wishers to work upon his superstitious feelings in a 
manner which completed the distrust and discontent which 
had been gradually growing up in his breast, and prepared 
him for an outbreak of the most furious hostility whenever 
the signal should be given. 

Our author’s account of the mutiny is preceded by an 
elaborate picture of the Sepoy’s character, justly regarding a 
correct understanding of it as necessary to enable his readers 
to comprehend and estimate the influences and motives 
which so suddenly transformed men, whom their officers 
had generally regarded as the most faithful and attached of 
servants, into the most treacherous and merciless enemies :-— 

‘The Sepoy was, indeed, altogether a paradox. He was made up 
of inconsistencies and contradictions. In his character qualities so 
adverse as to be apparently irreconcilable with each other met to- 
gether and embraced. He was simple, and yet designing ; credulous 
and easily deceived by others, and yet obstinately tenacious of his 
own inbred convictions. Now docile as a child, and now hard and 
immovable in the stubbornness of his manhood. Abstemious and 
yet self-indulgent, calm and yet impetuous, gentle and yet cruel, 
he was indolent even to languor in his daily life, and yet capable of 
being roused to acts of the most desperate energy. Sometimes spor- 
tive and sometimes sullen, he was easily elevated and easily de- 
pressed ; but he was for the most part of a cheerful nature, and if you 
came suddenly upon him in the lines you were more likely to see 
him with a broad grin wpon his face than with any expression of 
moroseness or discontent. But, light-hearted as was his general 
temperament, he would sometimes brood over imaginary wrongs, and, 
when a delusion once entered his soul, it clung to it with the subtle 
malevolence of an ineradicable poison ’—(i. 327). 


Such a body of men was clearly a magazine of easily 
inflammable materials. And, while the general population, 
from causes which we have already sketched, was in a rest- 
less and nervous state, the spark that was to kindle the whole 
came, in the first weeks of 1857, from an act of so apparently 
trifling and ordinary a character as the distribution of a new 
gun and the suitable ammunition. A supply of Enfield rifles, 
such as in the English army had for some years superseded 
the old musket—the ‘Brown Bess’ of Wellington’s uncon- 
quered battalions—was sent out to place the Company’s 
troops on a footing of equal efficiency with our own soldiers. 
At first the Sepoy was delighted with the change. Increased 
surety of aim was also an increase of his power and of his 
personal safety. But presently some emissaries of mischief 
turned his joy into disgust and all-absorbing fear when they 
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informed him that the cartridges which it would be necessary 
to use with the new weapon, and of which he would be forced 
to bite off the end before loading, were lubricated with grease, 
‘with the fat of the swine detested by the Mohamedan, or of 
the cow venerated by the Hindoo’ (i. 489). As a matter of 
fact, the use of greased cartridges was no novelty ; and the 
grease was composed in some cases of a mixture of wax and 
oil, in others of mutton tallow. But the mere whisper of such 
a profanation as was now announced agitated the Sepoy so 
wildly as to indispose him to listen to the truth, and to in- 
capacitate him from investigating it. The news and the 
terror spread like lightning from station to station, and it 
came to be generally believed ‘that the English, in prosecu- 
tion of a long-cherished design, and under instructions from 
the Queen in Council, had greased the Sepoys’ cartridges 
with the fat of pigs and cows for the express purpose of 
defiling both Mohamedans and Hindoos’ (i. 494). Other lies 
were soon added. A week or two later a report was spread 
that the very paper which formed the case of the cartridge 
was stiffened with animal grease. Though instantly and con- 
clusively disproved by chemical analysis, this story also was 
believed, and was followed by one still more alarming, that 
the flour sold in the bazaars had been cunningly mixed with 
‘the dust of cows’ bones, with the intention of destroying the 
caste of all who should eat of it.’ Civilians and Sepoys, rich 
and poor, were horror-stricken at this new device for their 
pollution, the description of which, like the other tales, they 
accepted without inquiry; the greatness of the injury, as 
happens at times in other countries also, being accepted as 
the strongest proof of its reality. The Zemindar, when he 
heard it, sent his bread away untouched from his table; his 
meanest servant flung it out of doors with a shudder, and all 
classes were thus gradually prepared for open rebellion, 
convinced that, whatever might be its result, it could pro- 
duce nothing more terrible than their previous loyalty and 
obedience. 

The agitation increased. In the course of April flat cakes 
of flour and water, chupatties as they were called, were circu- 
lated through the different Government villages by some 
mysterious agency, and, though no one could precisely de- 
scribe their object, it was not doubted that they had a peculiar 
significance. Some thought that they were circulated by the 
Government itself to signify their determination to make the 
natives eat the same food as the Christians, and thus, as it were, 
to convert them by force; others looked on them as ‘ meant 
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to sound a note of alarm and preparation, giving warning to 
the people to stand by one another.’' All agreed that they 
‘portended some coming disturbance, though no one knew 
from what quarter they first came. 

At all events the last-mentioned opinion was soon proved 
to be correct. In a few days reports reached Calcutta that 
Government buildings had been burnt at different stations. 
One or two regiments displayed so insubordinate a spirit that 
it became necessary to disarm and disband them ; and the 
second week of May had not passed before it became evident 
that a deep-laid conspiracy, whose ramifications extended over 
the whole of the North-western Provinces, with the adjacent 
districts on each side, and whose aim was the entire subver- 
sion of our power in every part of India, had been formed 
against us. When the history of the insurrection was more 
fully known, it was believed that the 31st of May had been 
originally fixed for a great simultaneous rising at all our 
stations in the North-western Provinces, and that a combina- 
tion of accidents had led the ringleaders to anticipate the 
appointed day, and to show their hostility before they were 
prepared to give it full effect. If this be true, as it seems to 
be, it was a most fortunate precipitation for us, though at first 
sight it seemed as if no greater maturity of preparation could 
have added to our disaster. 

Meerut, about thirty miles N.N.W. of Delhi, was one of 
the most extensive of Our military stations. It contained not 
only three native regiments, but a strong body of English 
troops also, a regiment of dragoons (the Carbineers), a 
battalion of the 6oth Rifles, and several batteries of Artillery ; 
so that it might well have been expected that there was no 
place in India where the Sepoys were less likely to mutiny 
than one in which they were so manifestly overmatched. But 
fear often masters the dictates of prudence. A portion of a 
native cavalry regiment had refused to touch the cartridges 
which had been served out ; the recusants had been tried for 
mutiny and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment ; and 
on Saturday, the 9th of May, the sentence was carried out. 
At a parade of the whole garrison the convicts were stripped 
of their uniforms and marched off in irons to the station gaol. 
It was asight that moved even their judges to compassion, for 
among those thus degraded ‘ were some of the very flower of 
the regiment, soldiers who had served the British Government 
in trying circumstances and in strange places, and who had 


1 See the different reports on the subject in the Appendix to vol. i. 
p- 632 seg. 
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never before wavered in their allegiance’ (ii. 51). And the 
general excellence of character of the men thus punished 
seemed to give credibility to a report that had got abroad 
among their comrades ‘that the Europeans were about to fall 
suddenly on all the Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to 
put every man of them in chains’ (ii. 57). The case of the 
whole native army appeared desperate, and the Sepoys re- 
solved to anticipate the danger. The very next day, while 
the English troops and English residents at the station were 
at evening service, the Sepoy regiments stormed the gaol, 
released the prisoners, set fire to the public buildings and to 
all the houses and bungalows within their reach, murdered 
their English officers, and even their wives and children, some 
in their dwellings, into which they forced their way, aiming 
not so much at plunder as at destruction and massacre, and 
others in the streets and gardens, as they fled in wild affright 
from the blazing ruins. 

In the encounter with and the suppression of such an out- 
break it seems to have been an unfortunate arrangement that 
the quarters of the English and native regiments were dis- 
tinct, being separated from one another by a wide and deep 
fosse. It was still more unfortunate that the general in com- 
mand was a veteran whose first commission had been signed 
at the very beginning of the century. He had never been a 
brilliant officer, and now, at 70 years of age, he was feeble 
and nervous. Sir J. Kaye makes severe comments on his con- 
duct, and on that of one or two other officers in high com- 
mand, charging them plainly with irresolution, if not with 
timidity, and contrasting their weakness with the gallantry of 
two inferior officers. Captain Craigie and Lieutenant Melville 
Clarke belonged to a troop in the 3rd Native Cavalry, the 
regiment in which the convicted mutineers had served, and 
which had set the example of this greater mutiny by their 
attack on the gaol. Craigie, ‘at the first sound of the tumult, 
mustered his troop, ordered them to accoutre themselves as 
for parade,’ and, with his subaltern, hastened to the gaol, 
hoping to be able to save it from their comrades. ‘They were 
too late to prevent the rescue of the prisoners, but not to set a 
grand example’ (ii. 64). Clarke even cut down one mutinous 
trooper whom he saw insulting a lady. ‘The two kept their 
men together, and brought them back with unbroken disci- 
pline to the parade-ground of the regiment. And during 
that night many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigie’s troop. They had faith in their 
captain ; and it has been truly recorded of Craigie and Clarke 
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that “these two gallant Englishmen handled the troop as if 
mutiny were a crime unknown to their men” ’—(ii. 64). 


‘Si duo preeterea tales Ideea tulisset 
Terra viros,’ 


Sir J]. Kaye evidently believes that he might have had a 
very different story to relate—that it is even possible that the 
insurrection might have been stifled at its first birth, Not 
indeed that there were not many more such men in India ; 
but they were not at Meerut. 


‘In some parts of the great cantonment our people were abandoned 
to fire and slaughter as helplessly as though there had not been a single 
English soldier in that great headquarters of the Meerut division. 
The story of this great failure is not easily told, and the attempt to 
tell it cannot be made without sadness. Many narratives of the 
events of that night have been written, and each writer has told with 
graphic distinctness of detail what he himself saw and _ heard ; 
but the confusion of these few critical hours is fully represented by 
the confusedness of the entire story, and it is difficult to impart unity 
and consistency to a scene made up of scattered effects, bewildering 
and distracting. What was wanted in that conjuncture was the one 
man to impart to our British manhood the promptitude and unity of 
action which would have crushed the mutiny and saved the place, 
perhaps the country ; and that one man did not arise in the hour of 
our tribulation ’—(ii. 63). 


In a subsequent chapter he examines at greater length 
the conduct of the chief officers at Meerut. But the case 
speaks for itself. No accumulation of details could enhance, 
no ingenuity or variety of excuses could explain, the admitted 
fact that all these outrages were committed by fewer than 
2,000 men, while a British force almost equal in number, 
and far superior in equipment and military strength, was in 
the same station, and yet that the British regiments struck no 
blow, fired not a single shot to save or avenge their murdered 
countrymen and countrywomen, made no effort to check the 
escape of the mutineers, or even to pursue them when, sated 
with slaughter, half triumphant and half panic-stricken at their 
own exploits, they marched out of the station and took the 
road to Delhi. 

As a military station Delhi was far inferior to Meerut. 
There were no English soldiers there, and the three native 
regiments which formed the garrison were quartered in a 
camp two miles from the city. In the course of the preced- 
ing week some of their officers had seen grounds to suspect 
them of disaffection, but no act of insubordination had been 
committed by any one, when, early in the morning of the 
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11th, news reached the outposts that the mutineers from 
Meerut had arrived in the city, and had made themselves 
inasters of it. In an instant the whole station arose; the 
men shot down their officers, and flocked to the city gates to 
join their comrades in revolt. They, from their first entrance, 
had begun to repeat the atrocities of Meerut on a larger 
scale. The civil officers, the Commissioner (Mr. Fraser), the 
magistrate (Sir J. Metcalfe), the manager of the bank (Mr. 
Beresford) were brave men, and offered a stout resistance. 
Above all, a young Artillery officer, Lieutenant George Wil- 
loughby, won a glorious fame by blowing up, at the immi- 
nent risk of his own life, the great magazine which he could 
no longer defend. But the most daring courage was fruitless 
against the overpowering numbers of the mutineers. Fraser 
was murdered in cold blood, Beresford fell while bravely 
defending the property in his charge, aided by his wife no 
less intrepid than himself, and the sharer of his fate. As 
at Meerut their sex and their helplessness failed to save 
women and children. A few escaped, fleeing to other towns, 
but many, even of those who got safe beyond the walls, 
perished under the hardships of the flight. Delicate ladies 
scantily clothed and destitute of food were little able to bear 
up against the fatigues of a march under an Indian sun; 
they fell down and died on the road. 

But the importance of Delhi was not to be measured by 
the number or character of the troops with which we had 
held it. From the first establishment of the Mussulman 
invader in India it had been the Mohamedan capital, and, 
though the authority of the Mogul for years had been only 
a name, and though a decree of the English Government 
had gone forth that the present holder of the title was the 
last who should ever enjoy it, a halo of veneration still sur- 
rounded the great city as the old seat of empire. The 
Sepoys believed that their possession of it had established 
Behaudur Shah, though a feeble old man, nearly eighty years 
of age, in all the dignity and power of his predecessors ; and 
from one end of India to the other, in every town, station, or 
village, the expulsion of the British from Delhi was at once 
felt to have stamped the revolt with such a character of great- 
ness and importance as no number of inferior disasters in other 
places could have invested it with. 

The intelligence gave the Sepoys courage everywhere ; and, 
as it reached station after station, brigade and regiment has- 
tened to imitate the daring of their countrymen, and to 
emulate also the atrocious cruelty with which they sought to 
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avenge on their former masters the subservience in which 
they had hitherto been held. Eastward and westward the flame 
spread with appalling rapidity. Not a single station pre- 
served its loyalty uncontaminated. In none were our country- 
men unassailed by the most extreme peril, which, in almost 
every case, was encountered with a fearless gallantry worthy 
of the country that had sent them forth. We will forbear to 
brand the fame of those who, in some instances from surprise, 
in others from age and failing health, proved unequal to the 
contest, and we prefer to dwell on those exploits of which 
every Englishman may well be proud, and the memory of 
which will, we may be sure, long be preserved in India, alike 
by those who reaped the fruit of their victories, and by those 
whose treachery was defeated by their heroism. For a time 
success and disaster seemed equally balanced. Some places 
were utterly lost to us; some were saved by a rare combina- 
tion of energy, skill, and good fortune—the most painful 
reflection connected with some of our heaviest disasters being 
that the hostility of the chiefs who inflicted them had been 
brought upon us by the despotic and unreasoning injustice of 
our own authorities. The enmity of the Ranee of Jhansi had, 
as we have seen, been but too fully provoked by the treat- 
ment already described. And we could not deny that even 
Nana Sahib, the author of the foulest of all those atrocities, 
of which the bare recital filled all England with horror and 
an eager thirst for revenge, had endured treatment which 
he might naturally have resented, had not the foulness of 
his treachery and the merciless ferocity of his revenge, 
wreaked as it was on women and children, so immeasurably 
exceeded his injuries as to cause all memory of them to perish 
in our horror at his crimes. Nor when, as soon happened, 
the rural population between and around the two rivers 
Ganges and Jumna joined the revolted soldiery, and arrayed 
themselves against us, could we allege that their hostility was 
wholly unprovoked, and in no degree to be attributed to 
our own impolitic and unjust disregard of their rights. 

Yet even at the worst, while Behaudur Shah was reigning 
in apparent security at Delhi, while the wives and children of 
our officers were awaiting massacre in their prison house at 
Cawnpore, not for a moment was our cause desperate or de- 
spaired of. Many of the native princes, Scindiah, Holkar, 
descendants of the very men who at the opening of the 
century had been among our most stubborn enemies, the 
Rajahs of Benares, Mandu, Barra, and others, ranged them- 
selves on our side, and gave us countenance and substantial 
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assistance. But our main reliance, as that of every country 
as well as of every individual must be, was on ourselves. 
And, though from age and infirmity one or two of those in 
authority proved unequal to the crisis, the great mass of our 
countrymen responded to the call now made on them, sudden 
and strange and awful as it was, with such dauntless resolution 
and sagacious judgment that it may be doubted if the history 
of the whole world can produce an instance of danger and 
misfortune so nobly encountered and so triumphantly over- 
come. It was especially fortunate that at this moment the 
chief authority at the two extremities of the disaffected 
district was in the hands of two men pre-eminently qualified 
to discern from the first the character and magnitude of the 
struggle, and to encounter it with manhood and wisdom. They 
were brothers in blood as well as in great qualities, Henry 
and John Lawrence. One was governing in the Punjab, the 
other in Oudh; and it is not too much to say that to the 
vigour and diplomatic skill of the one, to the not less prac- 
tical but more chivalrous and warm-hearted foresight of the 
other, and the force of character of both, we, under God, owe 
the salvation of our Indian Empire. Both had lieutenants 
and assistants worthy of them ; one—alas that we must say 
so !—was even called onto exercise his penetration in the 
selection of his successor ; and it was no slight piece of good 
fortune that, when Henry Lawrence was taken away, he 
should have been able to bequeath the command of the 
garrison of Lucknow to such an officer as Inglis. The other 
was nobly seconded by men trained in his brother’s and his 
own school—by Montgomery, Chamberlain, Nicholson, and 
above all by Herbert Edwardes, who, while still little more 
than a youth, had shown himself not only a soldier, but a 
statesman, and in whom time had developed and improved 
his natural genius till he had become a counsellor to devise 
measures which had not occurred to the experienced acute- 
ness of his chief, and even to inspire his resolute intrepidity 
with additional resolution.' 

And besides these brave and wise brothers with their 
coadjutors, there was another person whose conduct was even 


1 From i. 432 andii. 610 it appears thatthe securing Dost Mohamed’s 
alliance, which eventually proved of the highest service, was mainly owing 
to a suggestion made by Edwardes to Sir J. Lawrence, and that it was 
from a deference to his energetic protest, backed indeed by those of 
Nicholson and Cotton, that Sir John abandoned the design of relinquish- 
ing our hold on Peshawur—a measure which would have been little short 
of ruinous. 
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more important than theirs, and who, if (partly perhaps from 
the novel greatness of the danger, and partly from his own 
brief experience in the country) he failed adequately to 
appreciate the full magnitude of the crisis, did not on the 
whole prove unequal to grapple with it, the Governor-General 
himself. Sir J. Kaye, whose language respecting him is gene- 
rally that of the warmest praise, is too honest not to point out 
with disapproval his discourteous rejection of the patriotic 
offer made by the inhabitants of Calcutta to furnish a volun- 
teer corps for the protection of the great city. ‘He told 
them in reply that they might enrol themselves as special 
constables. And it was thought that there was a touch of 
contempt in the very nature of the answer’ (ii. 117). And, 
had the historian lived to carry on his work to the end, we 
may be sure that he would have condemned still more deci- 
sively the extreme severity of the chastisement with which 
Lord Canning proposed to visit the whole population of 
Oudh after the recovery of Lucknow —a severity which 
provoked a warm protest from Sir James Outram, and was 
disallowed by the authorities in England. And in each case 
we have no doubt that Lord Canning’s judgment was wrong. 
But one of the very first duties of an historian is, while not 
shrinking from the exposure of errors and unflinchingly 
avoiding the slightest confusion of wrong with right, to make 
candid and even friendly allowance for the occasional mis- 
takes of men placed im situations of difficulty—allowance to 
which no one can be better entitled than Lord Canning. 
And, if we coincide with our author in doubting the wisdom 
of one or two of his actions, it is more pleasant fully to concur 
in his admiration of the ‘calm and confident demeanour’ 
with which he received the tidings of the unbroken series 
of disasters which, throughout May and June, every post 
and telegraph brought to Calcutta. ‘Day after day passed, 
and the Governor-General sat there, firm as a rock, waiting 
for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all that human agency 
could do to succour our distressed people and to tread down 
the insolence of the enemy ’—(ii. 115). 

And one thing of no trifling influence on the ultimate 
decision of the contest, which he was able to do, by a curious 
chance arose out of our troubles in other countries. A dis- 
pute had arisen with China, and it was known that an 
ambassador, accompanied by a strong military force, was on 
its way to that country to bring the Court of Pekin to 
reason. The ambassador was an old friend of Lord Canning, 
one of the most distinguished of his Eton contemporaries, the 
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lamented Lord Elgin, destined too hereafter to succeed him 
in his government, and, too soon for his country, to die at his 
post, one of the most illustrious victims to the Indian climate. 
And, as the first thing to be done was manifestly to obtain 
reinforcements of English troops, suggestions from more than 
one quarter were addressed to the Governor-General that he 
should endeavour to procure the aid of the force destined for 
Hongkong. The advice was instantly taken. A pressing 
entreaty for aid was at once sent to Lord Elgin; it reached 
him at Singapore, and he was too genuine a statesman to hesi- 
tate in complying with it. It was plain that the prompt 
suppression of a revolt which threatened our whole Indian 
Empire was a necessity far more urgent than the humiliation 
of the Chinese ; and he not only sent to India the regiments 
at his command, but accompanied them himself to give what 
aid he might to his old schoolfellow in his unparalleled diffi- 
culties. Nor did he bring soldiers only. Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, the Admiral on the Chinese station, furnished him 
with ships also, from the crews of two of which, the frigates 
‘Shannon’ and ‘ Pearl,’ a naval brigade was formed, which 
speedily did excellent service at Lucknow; while the third 
achieved a feat than which no exploit in the whole contest 
was more calculated to encourage our countrymen at Cal- 
cutta. Captain Cooper Key commanded the ‘ Sanspareil,’ 
and, though she was a line-of-battle ship of seventy guns, he 
carried her up the Hooghly, anchored her under the walls of 
Calcutta, and undertook the protection of the city, thus 
enabling the Governor-General to despatch the regular gar- 
rison to the scenes of active operations. 

Other - reinforcements had already arrived, some from 
Persia, where Outram had brought the war to a speedy con- 
clusion, some even from England, having made an unusually 
quick passage, owing to the liberality of the French Emperor, 
who, with a zealous adherence to our alliance which should 
ever be gratefully remembered, allowed our regiments a pas- 
sage through France to Marseilles. Those who had calculated 
on the decay of our warlike spirit and the exhaustion of our 
military force found how greatly they had been deceived 
when, in the course of the summer and autumn, above 30,0c0 
British soldiers landed in Bengal. They were not too many, 
for, as our Indian Empire rests mainly on opinion, prompti- 
tude in crushing the revolt was of primary importance ; and 
a display of our strength was needed in an almost bewildering 
variety of quarters. 

Some of those who at this crisis offered advice to the 
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Governor-General differed in their opinion of what would 
be the most useful exertion of our strength ; but on this point 
he himself had no hesitation. From the first 

‘he saw plainly that the fall of Delhi had imparted a political, a 
national significance, toa movement which otherwise might have been 
regarded as little more than a local outbreak. It had indeed con- 
verted a mutiny into a revolution; and he never doubted for a day 
that, let what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty to wrest 
the imperial city from the hands of the insurgents ’—(ii. 120). 

It is not the less certain that he decided in the spirit 
of a statesman because he greatly under-estimated the 
military difficulties of the enterprise. He even thought it 
capable of being accomplished by a coup de main, and declared 
his conviction that it was an unnecessary delay to wait for a 
siege train. In Sir J. Kaye’s judgment, ‘ the impetuosity of the 
civilian is prone to overlook military difficulties’ (ii. 121); but 
the operations against Delhi were impeded by such as neither 
soldier nor civilian could have foreseen. The Commander-in- 
Chief, General Anson, whose health had been severely tried 
by the climate, was at Simlah when the mutiny broke out. 
He collected what European regiments were within his reach, 
but was stricken down by cholera, and died on his road to 
Delhi, before the end of May. In less than six weeks his 
successor, Sir Henry Barnard, followed him to the grave ; and 
eventually the command of the force destined to recover the 
great city devolved upen Brigadier-General Wilson. 

But these losses of brave generals, sad as they were, did 
not in reality delay the fall of Delhi. That, it was soon 
found, could not be accomplished without a far stronger force 
than it was possible to collect at once. The garrison of the 
mutineers amounted to at least 40,000 men ; and, when Wilson 
assumed the command, he had little more than 6,000 to oppose 
them. With such a comparative handful of troops it was a 
great achievement to keep the enemy in check, and to defeat 
their different sallies, in more than one of which he inflicted 
on them a loss so severe as not to be without its effect on 
the final result of the siege from the degree in which it dis- 
couraged them. At last, in the first week of September, the 
arrival of a train of siege artillery enabled him to commence 
a regular attack on the city. He was admirably seconded by 
two engineer officers of rare skill and courage, Colonel Baird 
Smyth and Captain Taylor, and, under their energetic com- 
mand, batteries were erected at every available point, and 
such a ceaseless fire was kept up against the walls and gates 
that by September 13 the breaches were reported to be 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. EE 
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practicable, and the general resolved to storm them without 
delay, though, in'so doing, he was in some degree yielding to 
the urgency of Baird Smyth against his own deliberate 
judgment; and, when he compared the inadequacy of his 
force to the greatness of the enterprise, he could not refrain 
from characterising the assault as ‘the gamester’s throw,’ one 
in which the safety of the army, if not of all British authority 
in India, was staked on a single cast. For, even now, his 
entire army scarcely exceeded 10,000 men, and of these not 
half were English soldiers, the remainder being native troops, 
chiefly Sikhs and Punjabees, whom the policy and force of 
character of Sir J. Lawrence had held firm to their allegiance, 
and whom he had bound to our side by showing his fearless 
trust in their loyalty. Even those who most urged the 
attempt were not blind to its hazard; but they felt in their 
resolution to succeed an assurance of triumph, and they knew 
that the very meanest of their followers was animated by the 
same courage and hope as themselves. 

Accordingly, on the 14th, the assault was delivered. A 
few hours sufficed to gain an entrance into the city, but that 
was far from being the end of the conflict. How arduous 
a task still lay before our soldiers is shown by the fact that 
six days had to elapse before we could call Delhi ours. From 
street to street, and from house to house, the mutineers, mad 
with hatred and hopeless of pardon, kept up a ceaseless and 
well-directed fire on our columns as they pushed on their slow 
advance. Many of our: best and bravest fell ; but the several 
divisions made good their progress, inch by inch as it were, 
till at last, on the afternoon of the 19th, the British flag was 
erected on the Palace, and British predominance was once 
more established in Upper India. 

Heavy retribution fell on those who had sought to wrest 
it from us. More than one body of mutineers, who were 
believed to have’ taken part in the massacre of our country- 
men in May, were seized in the city, and perished beneath the 
swords of our soldiers or of our Sikh and Afghan allies, who 
had their own reasons for hating the adherents of the 
Mogul ; and of those who escaped from the city hundreds 
and thousands were overtaken and cut down by our troopers, 
or driven into the jungles, where they perished yet more 
miserably. 

There was one family, however, whose capture was of 
great importance, but which was not at first among our 
prisoners. The Mogul, the King of Delhi, Behaudur Shah, 
with his principal relatives, had escaped from the Palace before 
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we reached it. It was believed, however, that they had not 
fled far ; and one of our most brilliant cavalry officers, Captain 
Hodson, commander of a troop of cavalry that bore his own 
name, undertook to hunt him out. Guided by some native 
spies, he found the king himself seeking shelter in a huge 
cluster of buildings a few miles from the city, preserving, in 
its name of Hoomayoom’s Tomb, the recollection of an ancient 
sovereign of the land. He bore him off in triumph, granting 
him his life in obedience to Wilson’s order, who desired to 
reserve him for formal condemnation and punishment; and 
the next day he returned to the same place and found a por- 
tion of his family. He carried them off also in triumph, com- 
pelling at the same time a vast company of their followers 
to lay down their arms. But, as he and his captives drew 
near to the city, it would seem that the murmurs and menacing 
discontent of the crowd, pressing by thousands on his little 
band, which consisted of no more than a hundred men, made 
him doubt whether, if a rescue were attempted, he should be 
able to defeat it. His intention had been to try the prisoners 
by drumhead court-martial, and hang them in the middle of 
the city ; but, as matters stood, he felt compelled to satisfy 
himself with still more summary and less formal justice. He or- 
dered his prisoners to descend from the cart in which they had 
been placed, and, having in a few short sentences denounced 
them as the chief authors of the massacre of our countrymen, 
he shot them with his own hand. 

Our author, as we have seen, pronounces it the duty of an 
historian not to shrink from controversy. In his account of 
this transaction he might even be thought to have studiously 
sought it, so unsparing is the condemnation with which he 
visits the act, as ‘one which no good man can approve,’ and 
denounces the perpetrator as ‘a man of a truculent and san- 
guinary disposition’ (iii. 652-3). He even adds, ‘ The general 
feeling in England was one of profound grief, not unmingled 
with detestation. I never heard the act approved. I never 
heard it even defended.’ We confess that on this subject 
we are compelled to distrust both his judgment and his 
memory. Our own recollection, that it was generally pointed 
to as an instance of prompt and just retribution, is confirmed 
by a reference to the warm admiration expressed in his place 
in Parliament by Lord Stanley of Hodson’s whole career, as 
one which had earned him an enduring military renown, ‘the 
assurance of that, and the consciousness of having done his 
duty, being the rewards which he most coveted ;’ and by a 
letter of General Wilson, written on the evening of the day on 
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which the princes were shot, and quoted by Sir J. Kaye him- 
self (iii. 655), in which, after mentioning their deaths, he is so 
far from hinting at a disapproval of the deed that he adds in 
the very next sentence, ‘ Hodson, as a partisan officer, has not 
his equal.’ And it may be added that a number of letters 
from officers who were in India at the time, and who on 
the appearance of the author's last volume at once wrote 
to the different newspapers in earnest protest against his 
language on the subject, furnishes a strong proof that 
even now, when the excitement of the first indignation 
has long passed away, and men’s judgments may be 
expected to be calmly formed on a more perfect knowledge 
and deliberate consideration of all the circumstances than 
were possible at the time, our historian’s condemnation is not 
ratified by the general voice of his countrymen. 

The end. of September may be regarded as the turning 
point of the mutiny. Within a week of the recapture of 
Delhi, an exploit second only to that in importance was 
achieved in the succour of our garrison at Lucknow. At the 
first outbreak of the revolt we had one piece of good fortune 
in Sir Henry Lawrence's recent appointment as Chief Com- 
missioner in Oudh. He alone in the whole country seems 
to have discerned signs of the coming insurrection before it 
broke out. Indeed, he had been long prepared for some out- 
break, and, pointing to many acts of our governors as calcu- 
lated to excite a discontent, too general and too deep not to 
seek a vent in action, he had reminded his friends of old 
mutinies, and often expressed his wonder at the blindness of 
those who refused to see that ‘what had happened before 
might happen again.’ With these feelings, he from the first 
appreciated the importance of the stories about the cartridges 
and the bonedust. As early as May 3 he disarmed one of 
the native regiments at Lucknow (i. 590), and from the instant 
that the news of the mutinies and massacres at Meerut and 
Delhi reached him he never doubted that the flame would 
speedily spread over the whole province, and began to put 
Lucknow in a state of defence. Of English troops he had 
but half a dozen companies of a single regiment, the 32nd, 
but he at once brought them in from their cantonments on 
the other side of the river Goomtee, and established them in 
the Residency and another strong stone building in the 
neighbourhood, known as the Mutchee Baun, which he ‘selected 
as our chief points of defence’ (iii. 436). And, with a fore- 
sight which overlooked nothing, and an energy which nothing 
could tire, he applied himself to strengthening the two posts ; 
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to supplying them with provisions, water, and ammunition ; to 
constructing outworks, and clearing away obstructions, with 
such diligence and success, that, when at last the storm came, 
and, to use the words of one of the garrison, which Sir John 
quotes, ‘the mutineers closed in on the Residency, and the 
whole population of the city and province rose against us, 
they found the little garrison amply supplied with provisions, 
ammunition, and resources of every kind ’—(iii. 438, mote). In 
one point only did he abstain from taking all the precautions 
which might have been taken, and which, indeed, were sug- 
gested to him by some of his officers ; but his abstinence was 
eminently characteristic of that intimate appreciation of and 
sympathy with the feelings ofthe natives that, under all pre- 
vious trials, had given him such influence over them. The 
private houses surrounding the Residency he destroyed, lest 
they should prove strongholds for our assailants, paying 
their full value for them, that no individual might sustain any 
loss which he could spare him. But in the same quarter 
were many ‘religious edifices and towering mosques, and, 
though these were ‘commanding buildings from which a fire 
might be poured upon us with destructive effect,’ he could 
not bring himself to shock the religious feelings of the citizens 
by their demolition, ‘and the holy places were spared to 
bring on us sad requital for our forbearance’ (iii. 540). 

In every other respect nothing that could tend to the 
strength and security ofsour people was omitted. Unhappily 
he was not spared to reap the reward of his care. When at 
last the mutineers, having collected in great force, marched 
upon Lucknow, and invested the British quarters, one of their 
first shots struck down the Commissioner himself with a 
mortal wound. He lived long enough to give over the com- 
mand to Colonel Inglis, of the 32nd—an officer than whom, 
as the event proved, the whole army contained no one more 
fit to be his successor—to enjoin him ‘never to give in, ' and 
to dictate his own epitaph, ‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
tried to do his duty ;’ and, after a few hours of great suffer- 
ing, died, to the great grief not only of all his own country- 
men, but, we may well believe, to that of many even of those 
who for the time were armed against us. 

But his dying injunctions were fulfilled as he himself 
could have wished. ‘Non hoc precipyuum amicorum munus 
est prosequi defunctum ignavo questu; sed que voluerit 


1 See a letter from his nephew, G. H. Lawrence, describing his death- 
bed.—Edwardes and Merivale’s Life of Sir H. Lawrence, ii. 379. 
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meminisse, que mandaverit exsequi ;’' and with a constancy 
and resolution which he himself could not have exceeded, 
though his numbers were sadly thinned by the unceasing 
fire of the mutineers, who turned against us, with fatal effect, 
the skill which they had derived from our teaching, and 
though at last provisions began to fall short even for his 
diminished force, and disease, ever the child of scarcity, 
added its ravages to those of the rebel bullets, Inglis main- 
tained a gallant defence till the long-expected relief arrived. 
For the heroic garrison at Lucknow was not uncared for by 
their countrymen. Even before the death of Lawrence, 
Colonel Havelock, an officer who had long been known as 
one of the first soldiers in the country, and who had fortu- 
nately just returned from Persia, where he had been serving 
under Outram, had been promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, and appointed to the command of a. column whose 
special duty was described in his orders as being, ‘after 
quelling all disturbances at Allahabad, not to lose a moment 
in supporting Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler at Cawnpore’ (ii. 282). So prompt was his decision, 
and so rapid were his movements, that, though it was not till 
June 17 that he reached Calcutta, before the end of the 
month he and the advanced guard of his division entered 
Allahabad, where, however, General Neill had already crushed 
the intrigues and efforts of the disaffected. Before he was 
joined by the main body of his force, he learned to his sorrow 
that he was too late to save Cawnpore. He could only 
avenge the victims and chastise the treacherous murderer. 
In three stubbornly contested actions, crowned with decisive 
victories, he accomplished the first object; in the second he 
so far succeeded that the infamous Nana Sahib could find no 
hope of safety but in a pretended suicide and a flight from 
his capital so completely concealed that he has never since 
been seen ;. but, if yet alive, is expiating his crime in some 
secret lurking-place, not daring to trust even his own country- 
men with a knowledge either of his retreat or of his existence. 

The succour of the gallant band in the Lucknow Resi- 
dency was therefore the task that remained to Havelock. 
But he had hardly begun to plan the operations by which 
he hoped to accomplish it before he received specific intelli- 
gence which convinced him that the force as yet under his 
command was wholly inadequate to the undertaking. He 
had but 1,500 infantry and 60 cavalry, while the army of 
the mutineers, greatly encouraged by the death of Lawrence, 
} Tacitus, Amn. ii. 71. 
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was probably ten times that number. To attempt to break 
through the besieging host and to fail would be to seal the 
destruction of the besieged. He was compelled to content 
himself with sending messages of comfort and promise, and 
to wait with what patience he might for the means of making 
his deeds correspond to his words. 

Meanwhile Inglis and his comrades were proving them- 
selves worthy that all possible efforts should be made for 
their rescue by their heroic defence. In a few pages, too 
long to quote and too full of matter to abridge, we have 
a most vigorous account of the bitter sufferings of the garri- 
son, and of the patient fortitude with which they were 
encountered, endured, and overcome by all, even the women 
vying with the men not only in the endurance of privation 
and hardship, but often in active toil, and in one special 
department, which woman’s tenderness makes her own above 
all others, performing services to which no men, however care- 
ful or however kind, could have been equal. Their servants 
had deserted them; and 


‘they had now to perform for themselves menial offices from which 
they would before have shrunk with dismay. But week after week, 
as the siege went on, these English gentlewomen suffered without a 
murmur. In their patience they were strong. But more than this, 
they were active in their ministrations. How they comforted and 
consoled one another, how they tended the sick and wounded, how 
they soothed the last hours.of the dying, and carried help to those 
who needed it, though needing it themselves, has been gratefully 
recorded by men who survived the fiery trials of the siege to carry 
with them to their graves the memory of those gentle ministerings’— 
(iii. 526). 

Nor was it the least of their miseries that more than 
once their hopes of immediate succour, though founded on 
what seemed to be the most trustworthy intelligence, were 
disappointed, and delay after delay added their proverbial 
heartsickness to pangs which needed no aggravation. At 
last, however, the promised relief came, though when it did 
come, had the leader of the reinforcements been any other 
than he was, Havelock would not have had the glory for 
which he thirsted of being hailed as their deliverer. For that 
leader was Sir James Outram, Havelock’s old commander. 
And he too was a man who ‘ coveted honour;’ but he was 
also one of those rare men who could ‘discern that there was 
sometimes more glory in self-abnegation than in the most 
brilliant achievement. He felt that Havelock, by his previous 
exploits in the campaign, had claims superior even to his 
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own; and with a chivalrous generosity he waived his mili- 
tary rank, resumed his old post of Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh; and, making over to Havelock the command of the 
force he had brought with him, was contented to serve under 
him as a volunteer. On the morning of September 25, 


‘there were many manifest signs beyond the lines of our defences 
that our reinforcements were approaching. ‘There was great com- 
motion among the townspeople; they were seen huddling about, 
with bundles in their hands, as if making themselves ready for flight. 
Our own people, regardless of exposure, flocked to all the best com- 
mands of observation, using their glasses or straining their eyes to 
see all that could be seen in the distance. The enemy, believing 
that we should make a sortie to meet Havelock’s advancing force, 
kept up an incessant fire on all our points of egress. It was seen 
too—most welcome of signs—that they were firing in a different 
direction. Soon the glorious sight of our own people fighting their 
way through the streets of Lucknow sent such a thrill of joy through 
the garrison as perhaps had never been felt before. ‘Once fairly 
seen,” writes one who was present, and who still lives to remember it, 
“all our doubts and fears regarding them were ended ; and then the 
garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth 
in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, trench, and 
battery, from behind the sandbags piled on shattered houses, from 
every post still held by a few gallant spirits, rose cheer upon cheer. 
Even from the hospital many of the wounded crawled forth to join 
in that glad shout of welcome to those who had so bravely come to our 
assistance. It was a moment never to be forgotten” ’—(ili. 543). 


Such was the first relief of Lucknow. In an insurrection 
so general that it may almost be said that every town in which 
half a dozen Englishmen were congregated was a besieged 
fortress, every English household a garrison, there were many 
occurrences and exploits of splendour and importance which 
are here related with great, but by no means superfluous, ful- 
ness of detail, but which we have been obliged altogether 
to pass over. We have been unable to describe the horrors 
of Cawnpore, or even to touch upon the sufferings and dangers 
of our people at Allahabad, Agra, Jhansi, Arrah, and other 
places, and (a still more reluctant omission) to dwell as they 
deserved on the address and force of character with which 
Sir J. Lawrence and his gallant lieutenants united Afghans, 
Sikhs, and other tribes which but recently had been our 
fiercest enemies, in our support ; though Lawrence’s conduct 
and success afford as noble an evidence as any recorded in 
our history of the degree in which the fate of nations at times 
depends on the genius and virtue of a single individual. 

The third volume closes, as we have said, with the capture 
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of Delhi and the first relief of Lucknow. The great events 
which took place in the autumn of 1857 and in 1858, the 
second relief of the garrison of the Residency, the capture 
of Lucknow itself, the skill and vigour with which Sir Colin 
Campbell made his way through every part of the disaffected 
districts, and extinguished the last smouldering embers of 
insurrection, our historian was not spared to record. Still, in 
what he has given us we have all the most important part of 
the work which he proposed to himself. For it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the mutiny was, in effect, over with the 
capture of Delhi and the first relief of Lucknow. After those 
decisive triumphs the issue of the struggle was never for a 
moment doubted by a single individual of either nation. 

If we survey the whole revolt in its origin, its progress, 
and its extinction, it seems impossible to doubt that the com- 
pleteness and promptitude with which it was suppressed must 
have greatly raised the opinion of our strength and resources 
in every part of the East—a consideration of the very first 
importance in countries where our power depends so entirely 
on our reputation. But the belief in our invincibility which 
our success is so calculated to foster, however desirable for us 
it may be that it should be entertained by our enemies or by 
those who may become such, might be very mischievous if it 
were so adopted by ourselves as to blind us to the possibility 
of a fresh outbreak in the future. We have already mentioned 
how Sir H. Lawrence ecemplained that the English in India 
seemed to forget that there had been mutinies in times past, and 
that ‘what had happened before might happen again.’ It 
is now more than ever necessary to bear this warning in mind, 
because the insurrection which we have been contemplating is 
far more distinctly traceable to our own want of judgment and 
generosity as rulers than any previous outbreak. 

Though the fears for their religion and their caste, which 
first excited the Sepoys, were indeed mistaken and utterly 
groundless, it is yet impossible to deny that, among the great 
chiefs and nobles who joined them, many had not only serious 
reasons for disquietude and apprehension, but substantial 
grievances. And the sufferings and shame of those terrible 
years will have been endured in vain, and even our triumphs 
will have been achieved in vain, if their recollection does 
not keep constantly before the eyes of those in authority 
in India the necessity of so ruling in future as to give 
no pretext for discontent, but rather yearly increasing 
grounds for respectful and grateful attachment. We must 
seek to bind the natives to us by their affections, not by their 
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fears. Our policy must not be one of aggression and annexa- 
tion—we have already more territory than enough ; it must 
rather be one of sympathetic liberality, and of active, vigilant 
beneficence. —The Roman poet was no unwise statesman when 
he placed the duty of generous dealing towards the vanquished 
on the same line with the more showy exploit of subduing the 
haughty resistance of the armed enemy. In such a country 
as India the time for conciliation will never be past, the work 
of conciliation will never be superfluous. There will always be 
minds in which discontent will exist. There will always be 
some Brahmin or Moulavie to repine at the diminution of 
his spiritual power, and of the worldly emoluments which 
were enjoyed by his predecessors ; or, rare as such a feeling is 
in that country, there may even be patriots to sigh for the 
restoration of their national independence, and to brood over 
comparisons between the smadlness of our numbers and the 
vastness of their native population.! 

Nor will there be wanting suggestions of foreign aid to 
shake off our yoke. Already Russian authors are openly 
boasting that the recent acquisitions of the Czar in Central 
Asia have given him a means of ‘threatening British India’ 
of which he will surely some day ‘be obliged in his own 
interest to take advantage ;’? and Russian officers ostenta- 
tiously avow their anxiety for the day when a war with us 
will enable them ‘to replenish their empty purses’ with the 
wealth of Hindostan,? and their reliance on the welcome 
which they will receive from the natives of the country. 

To render that reliance a reed that shall run into their 
hand depends on ourselves. It must be the care of our rulers 
in India to show the natives that our domination is not only 
consistent with, but is actually the parent of a liberty as well 


1 It is a remark of Lord Mayo’s that ‘there is no real patriotism in 
India. The great mass of the Hindoos have always been accustomed to 
be ruled by a foreign power. If the foreign power is just and wise, it is 
the form of government that suits them best ’—(Zzf, ii. 286.) But an 
anecdote recorded by Captain Burnaby seems to show that this feeling is 
not universal. In his Ride to Khiva, p. 27, he tells us: ‘I remember 
once meeting a highly educated Hindoo on board a Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer, and having a long conversation with him. He had 
travelled in England, where he had been extremely well received. On 
my asking how the English were liked in India, he simply replied, “ You 
are a great nation. The English people are devoted to their national 
institutions. How should you like a foreign ruler to establish himself in 
your country ?”’ 

* See extracts from a work of Captain Jerentyeff, called Russia and 
England in the East, as quoted by Captain Burnaby, Pref. v. vi. 

5 Jb. p. 288, et passim. 
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as a prosperity never known under their native princes. 
Neither the proverbial fickleness, nor the innate jealousy of the 
Hindoo is so absolutely void of reason as to outweigh the 
consciousness of real benefits. The maxim is as true now as 
it was when Burke laid it down, that ‘ the cavils of party will 
not be heard where freedom and happiness are felt.’ ! 

There is, however, we are thankful to say, but little need 
now to enlarge on the necessity of a considerate and gene- 
rous policy. The history of our government of the country 
for the last twenty years shows that our rulers have taken 
deeply to heart the warnings afforded by this great calamity, 
and have sought their fame not in the increase of the number 
of our subjects, but in the improvement of the condition of 
every class among those who are such already. One Governor- 
General, who, till he was struck down by the hand of an 
assassin, was daily developing qualities which promised to 
place him among the very foremost of Indian statesmen, 
laid down in the plainest and broadest language the maxim 
that the promotion of the prosperity of the Indians them- 
selves is not only our first duty, but is the only justification 
of our assumption of empire. ‘The welfare of India,’ he says 
in one of his private letters, ‘is our primary object ; if we are 
not here for their good, we ought not to be here at all.’? 
And he not only avowed the same principle to the 
chiefs themselves, but rested on its maintenance our claim not 
only to the loyalty of the natives, but to the favour of Heaven. 
No nobler language ever fell from the mouth of statesman 
than that in which Lord Mayo expounded his policy to the 
chiefs of Rajpootana, urging them in their own districts to 
follow our example, to establish justice and order, to develope 
the resources of the land, and to encourage education ; adding 
that it was for their own sake that he gave these admonitions. 


‘Be assured that we ask you to do all this for no other but your 
own benefit. If we wished you to remain weak, we should say “Be 
poor, and ignorant, and disorderly.” It is because we wish you to 
be strong that we desire to see you rich, instructed, and well- 
governed. It is for such objects that the servants of the Queen rule 
in India ; and Providence will ever sustain the rulers who govern for 
the people’s good. Iam here only for a time. The able and earnest 
officers who surround me will, at no distant period, return to their 
English homes ; but the Power which we represent will endure for 
ages. Hourly is this great Empire brought nearer and nearer to 
the throne of our Queen. The steam-vessel and the railroad enable 


1 Speech on Mr. Fox’s India Bill, p. ult. 
? Hunter’s Life of the Earl of Maya, ii. 256. 
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England year by year to enfold India in a closer embrace. But the 
coils she seeks to entwine around her are no iron fetters, but the 
golden chains of affection and of peace. The days of conquest are 
past ; the age of improvement has begun.’ ! 


Not indeed that it had been left to him to commence the 
work of conciliation, any more than it has been allowed to 
slacken since his time. Lord Canning himself, sternly as he 
chastised the rebellion, did not leave Calcutta till he had 
removed one of its most effective causes, issuing in 1862 a 
‘ Sanad’ or Patent to the entire body of Hindoo feudatories, 
which, by a formal recognition of the right of adoption ‘on 
every failure of natural heirs,’ was a complete reversal and 
practical condemnation of his predecessor’s policy in its most 
important detail.2 A more recent measure, though apparently 
one of petty detail, which has raised the pay of the native 
officers of our army, is producing a most beneficial effect by 
inducing a superior class of natives to seek commissions ; 
while the benefits due to the new facilities of communication 
which are wholly due to our administration, have been 
strikingly brought out by the very calamity of the past year, 
that terrible famine, which nothing but the railroads made by 
British enterprise prevented from causing the same wholesale 
destruction of life, the same decimation of the people, which 
in former years had followed similar visitations. 

Nay, so strenuous and incessant have been our efforts for 
the prosperity of the country that Lord Mayo himself had 
begun to fear lest ‘in some respects we might be going too 
fast, and, though with the best intentions, introducing insti- 
tutions among the people for which, however suitable they 
might be at some future time, they are not yet ripe.’* And 
one acute observer, intimately acquainted with India, has even 
been led to apprehend that some of the measures which have 
sprung from ‘our anxiety to conciliate the natives’ may have the 
effect of discouraging or ‘alienating our own officers.’ There 
is no doubt that a proneness, in striving to avoid a recur- 
rence of former blunders, to fall into the opposite error, is a 
weakness to which still, as fully as in the time of Horace, all 
mankind is liable. But to be aware of a tendency to stumble 
is the surest safeguard against it; and we may safely trust 
the self-judging candour of our national character, combined 
with our instinctive genius for government, to detect and 
confess mistakes, if such should have been made, and to 

1 Life of Lord Mayo, i. 208. 

2 Jb. 205. > Jb. ii. 258. 

* Letter from Professor Monier Williams to 7he Zimes, Jan. 23, 1877. 
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redress the balance, if from an excess of anxiety and scru- 
pulousness our administrators should for a moment have 
allowed either scale to be unduly depressed. 

And, in truth, the events of the last year supply more 
than one striking proof of the extent to which all classes in 
India appreciate our exertions for their happiness, in the 
enthusiastic loyalty with which Hindoos and Mohamedans, 
rajahs and ryots, flocked to the different cities which he 
visited to catch even a passing glimpse of the Prince of Wales, 
and more recently still in the grand solemnity of Delhi, 
where princes and chiefs from every province between Nepaul 
and Mysore, between Peshawur and Calcutta, vied in the 
acclamations with which they treated the assumption by 
Victoria of the title of Empress of India as a compliment to 
their people and to themselves. 

In a people so inclined as at present the Indians evidently 
are to regard us with esteem and goodwill, we have clearly 
the materials out of which to form a permanently loyal and 
attached body of fellow subjects. Our statesmen can have no 
nobler task. To succeed in it will be a glory to them and a 
great advantage to both countries. To fail will be a disgrace 
to Britain alone ; but the calamitous consequences of failure 
will be equally felt by both nations. 


ART. V.—LORD FALKLAND AND HIS MODERN 
CRITICS. 


. Speech at a Meeting held at Newbury, on Fanuary 9, 1877, 
by the Earl of CARNARVON, Her Majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. (Times, January 10, 1877.) 

2. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
the Seventeenth Century. By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary’s College in the University of 
St. Andrews, &c. 1872. 

. Miscellanies of the Fuller’s Worthies Library. Printed for 
Private Circulation. By A.B. GROSART. 1871. 
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WE know of no sign of the times more truly healthy and 
hopeful than the desire which finds frequent expression 
amongst us for a worthy commemoration of the great re- 
presentative men of English history. In the case of Lord 
Falkland it is only surprising that such an effort to raise a 
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fitting monument as was lately inaugurated at Newbury has 
been so long delayed. That remarkable nobleman—remark- 
able in so many ways, the statesman, soldier, poet, theologian, 
controversialist, and scholar, ‘the inspiring chief,’ as Princi- 
pal Tulloch calls him, ‘of a circle of rational and moderate 
thinkers, amidst the excesses of a violent and dogmatic age’— 
has always been one of our truest British heroes. Immor- 
talised by the glowing and most eloquent praise of his bosom 
friend, Lord Clarendon, the idol of the poets of his day,— 
Ben Jonson, Cowley, Waller, Suckling, who find an echo in 
Pope—the loving companion and intimate friend of Sheldon, 
Morley, Hammond, Earles, Chillingworth, the gracious host of 
Great Tew, where he was visited by ‘all men of eminent parts 
and faculties in Oxford, besides those who resorted thither from 
London; who all found their lodgings there as ready as 
in the Colleges ;’! the chivalrous victim of the Civil War, 
which he had done his utmost to prevent by timely reform ; 
the representative, as he may be considered, of the Old Eng- 
lish constitution, which he found so grievously out of joint ; 
the rare example of a private virtue consistent in the minu- 
test particular with his public character, and of a true and 
practical religion which found outward expression in every 
act of his exalted career; the splendid example of a deeply 
learned layman, who ‘never declined controversies on poli- 
tical or religious questions,’ now overthrowing the Jesuits 
with their own weapons, now attacking the abuses of 
an ecclesiastical government, now defending with equal 
vigour the essential foundations of the Church of England, 
and dying for the cause of those very Bishops whose errors 
he had resisted,—where shall we find a figure more deser- 
vedly placed in the niche of fame? where a study more 
deserving of the attention of historical students? And yet, 
while Hampden had his pillar erected on Chalgrove Field 
nearly half-a-century ago ; while Cromwell, the mighty king- 
killer, finds his place amongst the kings; while the various 
merits of the men who have made Britain glorious by sea 
and land find recognition in brick and mortar, pillar and 
monument, it has been reserved for this very year, 1877, to 
do public honour to Lord Falkland. The more honour is 
due to the promoters of this tardy act of justice, to the 
Field Club, of Newbury, and especially to Mr. Money, of 
that place, who have conceived and almost carried the pro- 
ject into effect,? and to Lord Carnarvon, whose admirable 


1 Lord Clarendon’s Life and Continuation, i. 48. 
2 We regret to hear that funds are still wanting. 
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speech on the late occasion the public press has with one 
voice ratified and approved. 

In the present paper it will be unnecessary to reproduce 
in another form what has been brought out in modern times 
relating to the life and works of this great man. Mr. Teale 
in 1842, Lady Theresa Lewis in 1852, and Principal Tulloch 
in 1872, have given elaborate and eulogistic biographies 
of Lord Falkland; Mr. Grosart has lovingly collected all 
his poems, with an appreciative sketch of his life, while Lord 
Lytton successfully defended his memory in the Quarterly 
Review of October 1860." 

But the attention drawn to the subject ‘by the late meet- 
ing at Newbury has, for the first time, attracted the general 
public, and its intrinsic interest is evinced, not only by the 
numerous newspaper articles of that date, but by the notice 
which it has been receiving in periodicals and reviews. The 
new JVinetcenth Century, breaking off from its parent the 
Contemporary Review, signalised its assertion that it could 
run alone by a characteristic essay on Falkland from the 
fastidious pen of Mr. Matthew Arnold; and the parent 
desired to prove that it still possessed the vigour of youth 
by enlisting the masculine services of Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
reply. In neither of these literary efforts could the authors 
speak with a congenial spirit on such a topic; though indeed 
the former discovers in the hero a shining example of that 
‘sweetness and light# of which he is the self-constituted 
prophet, and a typical smiter of the Philistines, whose dis- 
comfiture, whether under the buff coat of the old Puritan 
or the greasy apron of the modern tradesman, he has devoted 
his life to compass ; while the latterclaims all the support for 
his well-known admiration of the Cromwellian party which 
he can derive from the consideration of one portion, and one 
portion only, of Falkland’s twofold career. There has indeed 
been a vein of depreciation running along with the eulogy of 
Falkland from the time of Horace Walpole, who was tired of 
hearing Aristides always called ‘The Just,’ while in our own 
time Lord Macaulay, Mr. Forster, Mr. Sanford, and others, 
have unsparingly condemned his political course from the 
simple point of view of the Cromwellian partisan. There is 
still room then for an attempt to discriminate between op- 
posing views, and especially to save the memory of Falkland 
from some of his admiring friends, who have contrived to 
read within the lines of the few prose works he has left 
behind a nearer agreement with their own peculiar senti- 

1 This Review appears now in Lord Lytton’s Prose Works. 
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ments than facts will justify. ‘The course of our remarks will 
bring us into contact with some questions which are at least as 
interesting now as they were two centuries and a half ago. 

Taking first, and very briefly, Lord Falkland’s political 
career, we must suppose the reader to be familiar with its 
general outline, with his learned, and no doubt indignant, retire- 
ment at Great Tew, from 1632 to 1639, while Charles I. was 
governing without Parliaments, and under the tutorship of 
Laud and Strafford, and with his first appearance in public life 
as one of the most vehement of that consummately able band of 
reformers who sat in the Short and the Long Parliaments of 
1640, and soon acting as a leader, along with his friend Hyde, 
in every measure adopted for the destruction of the tyranny 
under which the old Constitution had been well nigh lost. 
Then, finally, when Strafford was executed, the Star Chamber 
and all the old tyrannical courts abolished, Laud imprisoned, 
the ecclesiastical government in civil affairs destroyed, trien- 
nial parliaments become law (Charles having even consented 
to his own virtual dethronement by relinquishing his preroga- 
tive of dissolving the existing Parliament), the power over the 
public purse and the national forces taken out of the King’s 
hands—hopeless of stemming the advancing tide, we know how, 
still along with Hyde, he threw himself into the opposite scale, 
and devoted the short remainder of his life as Secretary 
of State, fighting in the front rank with sword and pen for 
the cause of Church and King, yet contending with Charles’s 
own corrupt courtiers as decisively as against the forces of the 
Parliament, till the end came—came so speedily on the fatal 
field of Newbury, that the world had scarcely begun to under- 
stand what a hero it possessed, till he was removed with an . 
awful suddenness which adds no little to the dramatic force of 
the tragedy. 

We shall not attempt to defend through thick and thin 
every isolated act or opinion of one whose example would 
be useless to his fellows had he not been beset with the same 
infirmities as other men. Whether he carried his impetuous 
attacks on the Government of Charies further than was neces- 
sary for reform, whether he can be justified in the violence of 
his invectives against Strafford and the Bishops, whether he 
chose exactly the right moment for leaving the side of those 
who had misled him, and were bent on very different courses 
from his own,—questions of this sort are so difficult to de- 
cide, and we who are enjoying the political calm which he 
did so much to secure for us are so strictly bound to a 
modest style of criticism when dealing with them, that it 
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seems our duty rather to look to broad and general out- 
lines of conduct, and to balance against one another oppos- 
ing tendencies and results. In all this impetuous and chival- 
rous earnestness, first on one side and then on the other, in 
this combat of principles so fruitful for all future time, we 
cannot but discern the noble but impulsive action of the 
youthful student, called to sudden action at a great crisis, 
and impelled with all that soldierly ardour which he evinced 
at the very outset of his life, and which burned all the more 
fiercely for its previous repression in the learned pursuits of 
his ancestral home. 

But we have no doubt whatever as to the correctness of 
the judgment which Falkland and Hyde formed on the 
whole as to their eventful course ; and it would hardly be 
necessary to reassert what was once so generally received, 
were it not that (as we showed in a former article) the 
modern school of historians has so slavishly followed the 
lead of Lord Macaulay and the Reform-Bill-period writers, 
that they now profess to consider the point settled, and to 
assume that the sympathies of every true Englishman must 
necessarily lie with Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell in the 
final struggle, rather than with Hyde and Falkland. 

We have promised brevity on this point, and therefore at 
once refer the reader to the article in the Quarterly Review 
noticed above. It will not be easy to present the broad out- 
lines of the two political courses in a more succinct form. 
‘The reforms,’ says Lord Lytton, ‘which were re-established 
(after the Great Rebellion), and which we enjoy now, were the 
reforms, not of Pym and St. John, but of Hyde and Falkland, the 
reforms already achieved before the Grand Remonstrance was flung 
forth to substitute the soldier for the reformer. All that we owe to 
the violent men are the military usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, and 
the reaction and arbitrary monarchy under Charles the Second.’ 


The famous Nineteen Propositions, to which Hyde and 
Falkland contributed—we know not in what proportions—so 
admirable an answer, were the manifesto of Republicanism. 
The cause of the sovereign, after the proper safeguards had 
been secured, was the cause of the people of England, the 
cause of the British Constitution. We cannot expect all 
persons to be of one mind on these points ; there will always 
be those who would prefer that our Constitution should not 
be what it is, and who, failing to find a response in the public 
opinion of their own times, fondly hope to influence that opi- 
nion by asserting the righteousness of the party which attempted 
to overthrow the Constitution in days gone by. The character 
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of such heroes as Falkland is a very serious obstacle in their 
way. When such a man, an apostle of ‘sweetness and light,’ 
illuminates the narrow middle course in the most critical and 
typical struggle in the history of England, it is an awkward 
fact not easily got rid of. The admirers of the later policy 
of Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell find themselves deserted 
by the logic of facts; unless indeed they openly reject the 
criterion, and boldly proclaim their dissatisfaction with the 
laws of their own land, and their preference for the ruder 
forms of government which prevail elsewhere. 

These brief remarks are in themselves a sufficient answer 
to the condescending criticism of Horace Walpole, who 
pronounced Falkland to be ‘a virtuous and well-meaning 
man, with a moderate understanding, who got knocked on 
the head early in the Civil War because it. boded ill.’ ! 
There could hardly be found in the language a sentence less 
creditable to the head and heart of a writer. It would, in- 
deed, be easy to produce any number of instances, on either 
side of the struggle, of such strength and such capacity as 
Walpole admired; but to support the Constitution on both 
sides, to beat down the old tyranny, and then to save for 
posterity what had been purified of its dross, this required 
the eagle-eye and the lion-heart given to few, and a single- 
ness of purpose rarely met with in the world’s history, a 
character, when found, to be held aloft, like the admiral’s 
lantern over the dark waters in which his scattered fleet 
pushes its devious way. 

There has been a feeble attempt to cast dishonour on 
Falkland’s memory by accusing him of complicity with 
Charles in his arrest of the Five Members. Mr. Forster? 
has more than insinuated this charge; and it is a serious 
charge, because it would not only involve our hero in a 
political blunder of the most serious kind, but convict him of 
something like treachery and deceit. There never was a 
more wanton accusation. Lord Lytton, whose article was a 
review of Mr. Forster’s violent and one-sided book, has elabo- 
rately shown that it is contrary to everything we know on 
the subject ; and Principal Tulloch dismisses it with indigna- 
tion as ‘without a tittle of evidence.’* Those who blame 
Falkland for remaining in Charles’s service after this event for- 
get that one main object in his changing sides was to correct 
the errors of the King, and that his disgust at the conduct 
of the advisers who had hitherto misled Charles must have 


1 Royal and Noble Authors. 2 Arrest of the Five Members. 
3 Rational Theology, &c. i. 148. 
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had the strongest influence in deterring him from throwing in 
his lot with fallen Majesty. It was his highest honour that 
he combated this fastidious delicacy, and suffered nothing to 
stand in the way of the call to heroic duty—a duty which, he 
well knew, meant in his case early death. 

We close this part of our subject with a declaration of 
hearty adhesion to Lord Carnarvon’s summing up on the 
occasion referred to. The first point which he singled out 
as chiefly significant in Falkland’s career was his surrender, 
the painful, yet the cheerful and réeady’surrender, of his de- 
lightful country life and splendid literary society, so dear to 
his cultured intellect, at the call of duty. The second was 
‘the striking combination in Lord Falkland’s character of a 
reformer and a devoted servant to the crown.’ The third 
was ‘the spirit of singular moderation which pervaded his 
character—moderation without lukewarmness, partisanship 
without at any time forfeiting his own respect or the respect 
of others—a moderation consistent with strength and also 
with honour.’ 


‘Those great ends for which Lord Falkland and his friends spoke 
and acted, lived and fought, but which the great Rebellion could not 
accomplish, have been since achieved in the peaceful progress of two 
hundred years. There are indeed many things which we may yet 
seek to gain; but in the England of to-day, in her abundant pros- 
perity, in her equal laws, in her well-ordered constitution, in her 
united classes, in her beloved monarch,—in all these things, after 
making due allowance and deduction for all human institutions, we 
have a picture that our ancestors hardly ever dreamt of as possible, 
even in the pages of their fondest Utopias. Many objects of legiti- 
mate ambition still remain for us to try for, but the heritage to which 
we have succeeded may be prized and preserved, and we may rejoice 
to honour the men by whom it was won.’ 


These graceful words of Lord Carnarvon’s, some of which 
perhaps apply more strictly to the course taken by Falkland 
as a whole than to the exact steps by which he pursued it, invite 
us to extend our inquiry beyond the results of Falkland’s 
training, beyond the external and political course which is 
familiar to all, to the training itself which produced such 
results, and to the proofs which we may be able to discover 
of the position which his studies and the society of his learned 
friends had led him toassume on the great religious questions 
which lay at the bottom of all politics in that age, as indeed 
they have so lain for many an age before and since. 

Inthe years immediately preceding his political career theo- 
logy and the learned languages had been the main studies of 
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Falkland’s retirement. He had received an excellent educa- 
tion at the University of Dublin on which to found these studies. 
It was probably at Dublin, under the influences of the learned 
and pious Ussher, that he obtained the high standard of literary 
research which so remarkably distinguished him. It was also 
probably under Ussher’s influence that he imbibed those 
notions as to the Episcopate which will now engage our atten- 
tion. Checked in his aspirations for a military career, left his 
own master in early manhood, with a fine estate and con- 
venient residence, married—a marriage of affection—to one 
who was the glory of her sex, it is the lot of few to have such 
a splendid opportunity for developing the noblest tastes. Two 
circumstances pointed out the direction of his studies, which 
had, at the outset, been rather those of the more ordinary wit of 
the day-—poetry and general literature. How he shone in that 
brilliant society which met at ‘The Apollo,’ under Ben Jonson’s 
presidency, Suckling has told us; and his own verses, admired 
in their day, have at least the quality of wit and ingenuity, if 
wanting in the grace and elegance of some of his contem- 
poraries. But his genius lay in a higher sphere. To theology 
he was attracted, not, only by his own earnest and serious 
character, but also by the consuming desire he felt to trace 
to the fountain head the great controversy with Rome, in 
which his clever mother had engaged him ; for she had already 
led her two younger sons to follow her own desertion of the 
Church of England for that of Rome. The other circumstance 
was the proximity of Great Tew to Oxford, the chief centre 
of theological and classical study. It is a mistake to connect 
him with St. John’s College, Oxford—a mistake which has 
arisen out of his affiliation to St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
where, however, he never seems to have resided. But the 
pleasant ride of twelve miles which lay between his mansion 
and the University of Oxford was no barrier to a man so 
prepared to receive all Oxford teaching from the many men 
of surpassing ability and goodness of whom the University 
at that time boasted. For those years at Great Tew happened 
to be exactly coincident with one of the most remarkable 
periods of Oxford history. They witnessed the termination 
of the lengthened conflict between the Calvinism of Abbot and 
his party, and the Arminianism of Laud and his followers. 
The great reform of the University, which had so long been 
called for, was effected during this period by Laud. If his 
busy hand was too fatally sowing the seeds of the subsequent 
disasters, his pervading influence had most assuredly elevated 
the standard of learning and piety in his beloved University. 
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Scarcely at any time before or since has Oxford sent forth so 
many men trained in all the learning of the schools, and capable 
of taking a great place in the struggle which now lay before 
them. These were the days when a symposium in an Oxford 
college, to which we may well suppose Falkland, Hyde, 
Sandys, and Wenman, invited as honoured guests, might have 
included Sheldon, Jeremy Taylor, Hammond, Earles, Sander- 
son, Morley, Prideaux, Juxon, Brian Duppa, Pococke, and 
Samuel Fell. Chillingworth and Hales might have joined 
the entertainment, Stewart have left his deanery, and Laud 
sent a haunch of venison for the occasion. In many another 
decade of Oxford history the possession of even some one or 
two of such names would have redeemed it from the charge of 
barrenness. - 

Of the above names, Clarendon, in those most happy 
passages from his L2zfe, only a few words of which need here 
be quoted, mentions several; and, from the tenor of those 
passages, it is clear that the intercourse he there describes 
between Falkland and his Oxford friends was of the most 
uncommon character. They were encouraged to spend as 
much of their time as they liked at Great Tew :— 


‘Nor did the lord of the house know of their coming or going, 
nor who were in his house till he came to dinner or supper, where 
all still met ; otherwise there was no troublesome ceremony or con- 
straint, to forbid men to come to the house, or to make them weary 
of staying there ; so that many came thither to study in a better air, 
finding all the books they could desire in his library, and all the 
persons together whose company they could wish, and not find in 
any other society.’ ! 


This mention of his library exactly corresponds with 
Bishop Barlow's reminiscences, supplied in his old age to 
Sir Peter Pett, one of which attributes Chillingworth’s suc- 
cess in his controversy with the Jesuits entirely to Falkland’s 
library, and to Falkland’s intimate knowledge of the passages 
in his books which supplied Chillingworth’s references, but of 
which he himself was quite ignorant.? 


1 Lord Clarendon’s Life and Continuation, i. 48. 

2 “When Mr. Chillingworth undertook the defence of Dr. Potter’s 
book against the Jesuits, he was almost continually at Tew with my lord, 
examining the reasons of both parties, Avo and com, and their invalidity or 
consequence, where Mr. Chillingworth had the benefit of my lord’s com- 


pany and my lord’s library. The benefit he had by my lord’s company . 


and rational discourse was very great, as Mr. Chillingworth would 
modestly and truly confess. But his library, which was well furnished 
with choice books (I have several times been in it and seen them), such 
as Mr. Chillingworth neither had, nor ever heard of many of them, till my 
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It is observable that this galaxy of literary men, whose 
daily and hourly converse was forming Lord Falkland’s mind 
and character, through a series of years, to a far greater 
degree than we can imagine in the case of any ordinary 
university or collegiate life, was by no means principally 
conrposed of those whom it is right to style ‘ Latitudinarians.’ 
This term has been very freely used, we are bound to say 
misused, to designate the company which met at Great Tew ; 
and their accomplished host has been called the founder of 
that section of the Church of England. But in the first 
place the term when brought into use somewhat later than 
Falkland’s time implied a very. different colour of opinion 
from that which it bears in our own day; and then, secondly, 
it is certain that no one can designate Sheldon, Morley, 
Hammond, or Earles, by that name, nor Hyde, who men- 
tions them as Falkland’s chief friends, nor can they, in 
justice, Falkland himself. If it applied to Hales and Chilling- 
worth, we have no reason for confusing them with their host. 
Chillingworth, indeed, went through fluctuating phases of 
belief and profession, some of which exceeded the bounds 
even of modern latitude ; for there is no doubt that, as he had 
at one time joined the Church of Rome, so at another time he 
had a strong leaning to Socinianism. It was indeed asserted 
of Falkland that he had adopted the last-named opinions ; 
but Cressy’s evidence is conclusive against it, for he heard 
Chillingworth ‘dispute with my Lord Falkland in favour of 
Socinianism, wherein he was byhis lordship so often confounded 
that it really appears he has much more reason for his engine 
(a military machine of his invention) than for his opinion.’ ! 
Many of these men were indeed independent and original 
thinkers, but that is a very different thing. Sheldon had 
given proofs at All Souls’ of a sturdy spirit, which braved the 
displeasure of Laud in the height of his power; Hammond 
was a prince among reasoners; Earles was a man of great 
originality ; but they were not Latitudinarians, nor, as we shall 
see, was Falkland. The mistake has arisen from a misconcep- 
tion of the line of argument which he pursued on the subject of 
the Episcopate ; and some colour has been supposed to be 
given for the use of the term in his controversial works against 
lord showed him the books, and the passages in them which were signi- 
ficant and pertinent to the purpose. So that it is certain that most of 
those authorities which Mr. Chillingworth makes use of, he owes first to my 
Lord of Falkland’s learning, that he could give him so good directions, 
and next to his civility and kindness that he could direct him”—Bishop 
Barlow’s Remazns, collected by Sir Peter Pett, 1693. 

1 Quoted in Lady T. Lewis’s Life of Lord Falkland, i. 170. 
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the Papal Infallibility. As we cannot enter into any detail 
on the latter of these points, it may be enough to say that 
Falkland’s exhaustive treatise against Papal Infallibility was 
most learnedly and effectively defended by the great Ham- 
mond ! three years after Falkland’s death, and that the identi- 
fication of the two writers is absolute and complete through- 
out the argument, which proceeds on the grounds, chiefly 
Patristic, taken by Hammond’s school of what we should 
call High Churchmen, certainly not Latitudinarians ; and this 
might alone be thought conclusive. ‘ 

Thus then his relations with Chillingworth and Hammond, 
afford concurrent testimony from opposite sides, of at least 
a negative character, against the accusation of Latitudinari- 
anism. Let us now see whether his speeches upon Episco- 
pacy, the sole remaining foundation for the charge, will bear 
it out. 

There are two of these speeches. The first is by far the 
best known, and indeed the only one generally known, 
for it was the only one actually delivered ; and as it exercised 
a very important influence on the course of events at a 
critical moment, it finds a place in every history of the 
period. The other is a draft of a speech of a later date, 
found among Falkland’s papers at his death, and published 
in the following year (1644) at Oxford. It was in his own 
handwriting, and its authenticity has never béen doubted. 

It was in the first of these speeches, delivered on February 
9, 1640, that Falkland poured forth his long-pent-up indig- 
nation at the abuses of Episcopal government, which had, 
under Laud’s Primacy, driven the people to madness :-— 
‘The kingdom hath long laboured under many and great oppres- 
sions both in religion and liberty. The great, if not a principal 
cause of both these have been some bishops and their adherents.’ 


As a specimen of his powerful method of denouncing the 
innovations of the Laudian School, rhetorical and highly 
coloured, no doubt, as might be expected under the circum- 
stances, the following passage may be quoted :— 


‘The truth, Mr. Speaker, is that, as some ill ministers in our 
State first took away our money from us, and after endeavoured to 
make our money not worth the taking, by turning it into brass by a 
kind of anti-philosopher’s stone, so these men used us in the point of 
preaching—first depressing it to their power, and next labouring to 
make it such as the harm had not been much if it had been depressed. 


1 This was published at first without Hammond’s name, but afterwards 
placed in the second volume of his works, collected and published by 
himself. 
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The most frequent subjects, even in the most sacred auditories, being 
the jus divinum of bishops and tithes, the sacredness of the clergy, 
the sacrilege of impropriations, the demolishing of Puritanism and 
propriety, the building of the prerogative at Paul’s, the introduction 
of such doctrines as, admitting them true, the truth would not 
recompense the scandal, or such as were so far false that, as Sir 
Thomas More says of the Casuists, their business was not to keep 
men from sinning, but to confirm them—guam frepe ad peccatum 
sine peccato liceat accedere; so it seemed their will was to try how 
much of a Papist might be brought in without Popery, and to destroy 
as much as they could of the Gospel without bringing themselves 
into danger of being destroyed by the law. 

‘Mr. Speaker, to go yet further, some of them have so industri- 
ously laboured to deduce themselves from Rome, that they have given 
great suspicion, that in gratitude they desire to return thither, or at 
least to meet it half way. Some have evidently laboured to bring in 
an English, though not a Roman, Popery; I mean not only the 
outside and dress of it, but equally absolute, a blind dependence of 
the people upon the clergy, and of the clergy upon themselves, and 
have opposed the Papacy beyond the seas that they might settle one 
beyond the water [Lambeth]. Nay, common fame is more than 
ordinarily false if none of them have found a way to reconcile the 
opinions of Rome to the preferments of England, and to be so abso- 
lutely, directly, and cordially Papists, that it is all that, fifteen 
hundred pound a year can do to keep them from confessing it.’ 


The bitterness of this philippic—and it would be wrong 
to omit it in this sketch—will be the more excusable when 
we remember that two of these bishops, Mountagu and Good- 
man, did as a matter of fact sufficiently scandalise even their 
own brethren at this period by their approaches to Rome, and 
that the last is very much misrepresented indeed if he did not 
actually join that Church. 

The mischief that had been done in the State by these 
Episcopal advisers of the Crown, Falkland sums up in the 
same glowing language :— 


‘Mr. Speaker, I come now to speak of our liberties ; and consider- 
ing the interest these men have had in our common master [the King], 
and«considering how great a good to us they might have made that 
interest in him, if they would have used it to have informed him of 
our general sufferings ; and considering how a little of their freedom 
of speech at Whitehall might have saved us a great deal of the use 
we have now of it in the Parliament House—their not doing this 
alone were occasion enough for us to accuse them as betrayers, 
though not as the destroyers of our rights and liberties ; though I . 
confess that if they had been only silent in this particular, I had been 
silent too. But alas! they whose ancestors in the darkest times ex- 
communicated the breakers of Magna Charta, did now by themselves 
and their adherents both write, preach, plot, and act against it by 
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encouraging Dr. Beale, by preferring Dr. Mainwaring, appearing 
forwar(| for monopolies and ship-money, and if any were slow and 
backward to comply, blasting both them and their preferment with 
the utmost expression of their hatred—the title of Puritan. 

‘Mr. Speaker, we shall find some of them to have laboured to 
exclude both all persons and all causes of the clergy from the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the temporal magistrate . . . . to have encouraged 
all the clergy to suits, and have brought all suits to the Council- 
table ; that having all power in ecclesiastical matters, they laboured 
for equal power in temporal, and to dispose as well of every office 
as of every benefice . . . . so that indeed the gain of their greatness 
extended but to a few of that order, though the envy extended to 
all. We shall find them to have both kindled and blown the common 
fire of both nations [English and Scotch] . . . . to have been the 
first and principal cause of the breach, I will not say of, but since the 
pacification of Berwick. We shall find them to have been the 
almost sole abettors of my Lord Strafford, whilst he was practising upon 
another kingdom that manner of government which he intended to 
settle inthis, . . . . to have assisted him in the giving such counsels 
and the pursuing of such courses as it is a hard and measuring cast 
whether they were more unwise, more unjust, or more unfortunate.’ 


These extracts will at least serve to explain the cause of 
Falkland’s conduct at the crisis which had arrived. We all 
know how much there is to be said in extenuation of the 
errors committed by the King and his advisers, of whom the 
ecclesiastics were not the least influential ; but the facts re- 
main: the Government was a tyranny, and the Church had 
mixed herself up with it in such fashion that a learned and 
devoted Churchman like Falkland could see no way of escape 
short of the expulsion of the Bishops from the House of 
Lords. He was mistaken, and not that only, he was misled. 
He fondly hoped that by this means the nation would be 
saved from the disgrace and loss of abolishing Episcopacy 
outright, and he plainly saw that the stroke was imminent. 
It was indeed effected in less than twelve months afterwards. 
In the first vehemence of his reforming ardour he would, to 
save the Order, give up what was after all but an accidental 
feature of it in England. And he himself declared, at a later 
date, that he acted under false hopes held out to him by 
Hampden and others. 

For we next observe that the rest of the speech, as well 
as, in a still more suggestive manner, the second and -unde- 
livered speech, was devoted to the defence of Episcopacy, and 
to the most pressing arguments for staying the attack which 
the more violent politicians of the ‘Root and Branch’ were 
directing against the Church. Long before the final and suc- 
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cessful attack, Falkland had discovered the error into which 
his hatred of tyranny had led him. Accordingly in October 
1641, he resisted the Bill for depriving the Bishops of their 
seats in the House of Lords, arid obstructed the movement 
to the utmost of his power. By December he had so far left 
the side of his old friends, that Charles offered him the post 
of Secretary of State. On the first of January 1641-2 he 
was sworn of the Privy Council. 

In Falkland’s defence of the Episcopate in his first speech 
it is impossible to admire too much the rhetorical skill with 
which he attempts to influence a Parliament, which had such 
good cause for disgust, towards the side of moderation. He 
would have them distinguish between individual offenders and 
the whole Order. He reminds them of the debt due to bishops 
in old times, of the early martyrs, of the Reformation martyrs; 
even now there were examples enough to show that ‘ bishops 
may be good men.’ It was something to get as far as this. 
Remove excrescences, make new rules, strict rules; but beware 
of reducing the Church so low as to debase learning and dis- 
courage students :— 


‘ Let us not invert that of Jeroboam, and as he made the meanest of 
the people priests, make the highest of the priests the meanest of the 
people. Let us not abolish in a few days’ debate an Order which 
hath lasted (as appears by story) in most churches these sixteen 
hundred years, and in all, from Christ to Calvin; or in an instant 
change the whole face of the Church like the scene of a mask. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not believe them to be jure divino—nay, I believe 
them to be not jure divino ; but neither do I believe them to be znjuria 
humana. I neither consider them as necessary, nor as unlawful, but 
as convenient or inconvenient. No wise man will undergo great 
danger but for great necessity.’ 


His principle in short may be thus expressed :—Where it 
is not necessary to change, it is necessary not to change. 

This speech does not, however, fully convey his sentiments. 
He had a deeper view of the Episcopate than this, It was 
as much as he dared to say at the time, but it was not all 
he meant, or believed. Not that in the second speech there 
is any indication of a belief in the Divine right of Episcopacy, 
strictly so called; but the grounds of his adherence to the 
Order were far more powerfully laid down. He declares 
that it was ‘so ancient, general, and uncontradicted in the 
first and best times, that our most laborious antiquaries can 
find no nation, city, church, nor houses under any other, that 
our first ecclesiastical authors tell us that the Apostles not 
only allowed, but founded bishops, so that the tradition for 
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some books of Scripture which we receive as Canonical is 
both less ancient, less general, and less uncontradicted.’ This 
is pretty strong language as well as pretty strong argument, 
and then he goes on to show that no substitute had been 
agreed on for the Episcopate ; but ‘to restore it again would 
be a miracle in State like that of the Resurrection to nature.’ 
How few could then have foreseen that such a ‘miracle’ 
would indeed take place! He next dwells on the evil of an 
unlearned priesthood. There would be ‘no controversialists 
to match Bellarmine. Many would ‘go over to Rome when 
an Apostolic institution was abolished in our Church.’ 


‘Sir, it hath been said that we have a better way to know Scrip- 
ture than by tradition. I dispute not this, sir, but I know that 
tradition is the only argument to prove Scripture to another, and the 
first to every man’s self, being compared to the Samaritan woman’s 
report, which made many first believe in Christ, though they after 
believed him for himself. And I therefore would not have this so 
far weakened to us as to take away Episcopacy as unlawful, which is 
so far by tradition proved to be lawful.’ 


What would succeed Episcopacy? The Scotch govern- 
ment, which was jure divino by profession, unlimited, inde- 
pendent, and so against the liberty of the subject and the 
privileges of Parliament, ‘while, after all, Episcopacy was 
only said to be injurious to the supremacy of the Crowz.’ It 
might be said that this Presbyterian claim was made for 
spiritual power alones but spiritual power soon carries tem- 
poral power after it, as we see in the case of the Pope. 


‘ And sure, sir, they will in this case be judges, not only of that 
which is spiritual, but of what it is that is so; and the people 
receiving instruction from no other will take the most temporal matter 
to be spiritual if they tell them it is so.’ 


Here, then, we have the deliberate attitude of Lord Falk- 
land on the question of Church Government ; and it enables 
us to judge in the first place what to think of an author, 
eulogised by one of the critics we have mentioned for his 
correct estimate of Falkland’s position, Mr. Sanford, who, in 
his Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion, tells us 
that Falkland’s ‘hatred of Episcopacy’ guided him at the 
commencement of the struggle, but when a ‘morbid dread 
of anarchy and the overthrow of constitutional monarchy 
took possession of his mind,’ he saw only the ‘danger which 
existed,’ and ‘threw himself unhesitatingly into the arms of 
the King.’! It is,as Mr. Grosart has remarked, much more 
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correct to say that the King threw himself into Falkland’s 
arms. But where is there any ‘hatred of Episcopacy?’ On 
the contrary, we find the greatest reverence and affection for 
it. The ‘hatred’ was simply a hatred of certain abuses which 
had clouded over the fair prospect he so much admired, and 
which had brought into extreme danger an ‘ Apostolic insti- 
tution,’ whose claim to allegiance no one in England asserted 
more decidedly than himself. 

Was this position, viz. that Episcopacy was an Apostolic 
institution, but not jure divino, the badge of a ‘ Latitudina- 
rian?’ Certainly not in the modern sense; and it may well 
be questioned whether in any sense. Burnet associates the 
term ‘Latitudinarian’ with the rise of the school of More 
and Cudworth, and their pupils Tillotson and Stillingfleet ; 
while Hoadly has always been considered its chief and most 
typical representative ; but the principles of these men in- 
cluded a far wider range of disagreement with the prevailing 
opinions of the Church than simply maintaining the Apo- 
stolic origin of Episcopacy in preference to its absolute Divine 
right. On this point Falkland was in agreement with the 
Reformers themselves, or, at any rate, with the more im- 
portant of them; and on the practical corollary of that 
doctrine he was entirely at one with them ; for if Episcopacy 
was not of direct Divine command, but simply carried with it, 
like the institution of the Lord’s Day and Infant Baptism, the 
authority of the earliest primitive Church, it would not be 
wrong, they thought, to hold communion with the foreign 
Churches. Those bodies were in error, but still not an excluding 
error. In rejecting Episcopacy he regarded them as reject- 
ing what had a greater authority than even some parts of the 
Bible itself; therein they suffered great loss,‘but still not a 
loss which gave us a right to treat them as aliens, especially 
as their loss might be said to have been forced upon them 
rather than voluntary. It was not till the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth that the school of Bancroft and Laud claimed 
the establishment of bishops in the full sense of jure divino. 
The doctrine made its way side by side with the same claim 
for the sovereign. 

In a sense, indeed, Falkland would probably have him- 
self admitted the claim. For if it was of Apostolical origin it 
must in a very real sense be of Divine origin too. But this was 
not what in those days the term jure divino carried with it. It 
placed the Bishops in the very seat of the Apostles, and pro- 
claimed: the Episcopacy as an article of faith, He would pro- 
bably have consented to the ancient canon—-‘ Nulla ecclesia 
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sine episcopo’—but he claimed, as we have said, to extend his 
active sympathy to those foreign bodies which the violence of 
the breach with Rome had left destitute of the legitimate office, 
and he saw no inconsistency in so doing. He made it one of 
his charges against the Laudian government that it had re- 
fused to accept this position. 

Here we must observe that we are simply considering 
how far, under the circumstances of the time, Falkland’s view 
justified the charge of Latitudinarianism. On the great ques- 
tion itself we have no need to enter, especially as the rubrics 
and services of the English Church have treated it in precise 
accordance with the primitive, as distinct from the medizval 
ruling of Rome :— 

‘It is evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scriptures 
and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church—bishops, priests, and 
deacons.’ 

It is only necessary to remark that Falkland fully ac- 
cepted the authority of the English Church, and that his 
profound and uncommon learning had enabled him to pene- 
trate much more deeply into the relative value to be attached 
to Patristic utterances at different periods than many of those 
who have written most confidently and authoritatively on the 
subject. On the same historic basis which he thus learnt to 
accept theories of the Episcopate have since his time been built 
up of more than one species, from the ultra-sacerdotal view of 
Dodwell and some of the non-jurors, down to the very mode- 
rate theory put forward by Canon Lightfoot in our own times'— 
a view, be it observed, which by no means excludes, but rather 
postulates, the belief that the Holy Spirit guided the primitive 
Church into the adoption of the three Orders of the ministry.” 

Enough has been said to show that it is a gratuitous 
assumption to claim Falkland as the parent and leader of our 
modern Latitudinarians and Rationalists, or to suppose that 
his fearless controversial spirit and force of logical reasoning 
had led, or would have led him, into any the slightest 
concession to that impatience of dogma which betrays the 
shallowness of so much of our current literature. ‘Follow 
truth’ indeed he did, but it was in no sense of questioning 
Revelation or Apostolical tradition. It was only in the sense 
of removing the gloss of medieval interpretation which he 


1 Dissertation on Epistle to the Philippians. 
2 For a full and learned discussion of the question, with all modern 
lights, the reader is referred to the Rev. A. W. Haddan’s article upon 
* Bishops’ in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 
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found still, in spite of the light of the Reformation, overlay- 
ing so much of primitive truth. There are no signs of his 
considering ‘the frame of the Church of England’ as admir- 
ably suited to afford ‘room for wide differences of dogmatic 
opinion and the free rights of Christian reason pursuing its 
inquest after truth ;’ nor, in the assertion that ‘he would have 
reformed, but preserved and purified it,as the flexible and ap- 
propriate vehicle of the nation’s religious progress,’ do we trace 
the true notes of Falkland’s course ; still less when we are told 
that ‘his ideal of the Christian Church may yet be realised when 
men have learned that patient search for truth is better than 
all dogmas.’' If Falkland’s researches had taught him no more 
than this he would not have broken with the Root and Branch 
party, much less have died on the bloody field of Newbury. 
It was precisely because he recognised and devoutly bowed 
his capacious intellect to dogma that he rejected the pseudo- 
dogma of Romanism and the assumptions of Presbyterianism. 
His ‘ Rational Theology’ extended not to the exercise of the 
mental faculties in a sphere in which they cannot expatiate, 
an atmosphere in which they cannot draw breath, but was 
confined to the modest limits which our own Hooker had 
delighted to circumscribe for the members of the Church of 
Christ, and within which all the most orthodox, the most 
learned, and the most sagacious of our divines have ever since 
found sufficient scope. If a modern school, under the mistaken 
hope of making gains for religion by concession to modern 
unbelief, has advanced very much further than this, let them 
abstain from demanding that we should give up Falkland as 
their patron and leader. We claim to retain him in the non- 
Latitudinarian ranks, and are not aware that he ever hoisted 
the signal of defection. 


But the history of Lord Falkland’s opinions also throws 
light incidentally upon an interesting and difficult Constitu- 
tional question, on which it may be worth while to make some 
remarks. Few such questions are more obscure than that of 
the ‘ Three Estates of the Realm, an expression which has 
been used in many different senses, one on which the best 
authorities not only have differed during the last two cen- 
turies and a half, but differ still, and one which, at the period 
of the Great Rebellion, was in so confused a state that people 
supported their arguments for taking up one side or the other 
in the war by considerations arising out of it. Thus, to state 
the case briefly, the law-books in general lay down the law, in 


1 Rational Theology, &c. i. 168, 169. 
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a very decided way, to the effect that the Lords Spiritual, viz. 
the Bishops in Parliament, form one of the ‘Three Estates 
of the Realm,’ along with the Lords Temporal and the 
Commons. 


‘The Three Estates of the Realm, viz., the Lords Spiritual, Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, being in number twenty-four . .. . the Lords 
Temporal, in number at this time 106. The Third Estate is the Com- 
mons of the Realm.’ ! ‘The constituent parts of a Parliament are 
the King sitting there in the royal political capacity, and the Three 
Estates of the Realm—the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal (who 
sit together with the Sovereign in one house), and the Commons, who 
sit by themselves in another. The Sovereign and these Three Estates, 
together, form the great corporation or body politic of the- kingdom, 
of which the Sovereign is said to be caput, principium, et finis.’* 
‘And by divers statutes Bishops are called Peers of the land; one 

‘of the Three Estates of the Realm; one of the greatest Estates of 
the Realm, and the like.’ 


But it is equally certain that the Clergy, Lords, and Com- 
mons, the Clergy, ‘ by a pious courtesy,’ as the first Order, the 
Lords as the second, and the Commons as the third, are the 
three historical Estates of the Realm; and that this term 
‘Clergy’ included the whole body of the clergy, and not 
merely the bishops. ‘The first or Spiritual Estate comprises 
the whole body of the clergy, whether endowed with land or 
tithe, whether dignified or undignified, whether sharing or 
not sharing the privileges of baronage.’* ‘In England, where 
the Clergy have been esteemed one Estate, the Peers of the 
realm the second Estate, and the Commons of the realm, 
represented in Parliament by persons chosen by certain 
electors, a third Estate’ * ‘The name of the Three Estates, 
that is, the Nobles, Clergy and Commons, is equally well 


1 Coke’s Fourth Institute, cap. i. 
Stephens’ Blackstone, 3rd edition, ii. 319. 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, i. 213. 

The references to statutes made by Burn in this place are the follow- 
ing :—25 Edw. III. st. 3,c.6;.1 Eliz. c.3; 8 Eliz.c.1; but it may be 
noticed that in none of them are the Bishops called an Estate of the 
Realm, and in only one, viz., 1 Eliz. c. 3, said to represent an Estate : ‘ We, 
your said most loving, faithful, and obedient subjects, representing the 
Three Estates of your Realm of England ;’ and these are ‘ the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled.” 
In 25 Edw. III. the expression is, ‘The holy Church of England was 
founded in the estate of prelacy,’ which proves nothing to the point ; but 
in 8 Eliz. c. 1, the expression is, ‘ The state of the Clergy, being one of the 
great States of this Realm.’ The statutes do not, in fact, bear out the 
assertion of the lawyers on this point. 

* Stubbs’ Constitutional History, ii. 169. 

5 Ibid. (from Lords’ Report, i. 118) ii. 168. 
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known in England, though the meaning of the. three names 
differs not a little in England from ‘what it meant else- 
where.’ ! 

How can the Clergy in general be an ‘Estate of the 
Realm,’ and the Bishops sitting in Parliament, the ‘ Lords 


Spiritual,’ be called, in our authoritative law-books, by that 
very same title? As the historical facts cannot be disputed, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the term is used by 
lawyers inaccurately, or at least unhistorically, and that they 
mean by ‘Estates of the Realm,’ ‘ Estates in Parliament,’ an 
expression which has become current in modern times 
The way in which the Clergy dropped out of the posi- 


tion in the Constitution which Edward I. vainly attempted 
to assign to them, is too well known to require repetition 
here ; the fact is enough that they did so drop out, and that 
the Prelates, who, as ‘sapientes,’ were councillors of the Sove- 
reign, and as barons (so reckoned in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon) sat in the House of Lords, gradually and insen- 


sibly came to be reckoned as the representatives of the clergy, 
though they were not elected by them. Such has been the 


tendency of our government from the earliest ages. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the position of the bishop in the Cour ty courts 
and Witenagemote made him a great State officer; and 
this position, though changed in form by the establishment 
of the Courts Christian, was rather magnified than diminished 
in Norman and Plantagenet times. The Popes, quite as much 
as the Sovereigns of England, found their account in ruling the 
clergy through the bishops in a summary fashion, and the con- 
stant rivalry of the monastic and mendicant Orders stil! fur- 
ther added to the political depression of the secular priesth« ood. 
The Tudor period congraninen these relations of the Epi sco- 
pate to the clergy ;” for the bishops, during the Tudor dic- 
tatorship (excluding of course Mary’s short reign), c ld only 
be selected from the ranks of those who heartily accepted the 
Reformation ; while the mass of the clergy offered more or 
less resistance to a movement which proceeded either from 
the superior powers of Church and State, or from those 


vehement reformers of the middle and lower classes with 
whom they had little sympathy. 


Besides, then, this character of practical represent: aa nm the 
bishops appeared in Parliament as guardians of the Church, 
guardians of the Spiritualities,’ ze guid ecclesia nh trimenti 
1 Freeman’s Growth of the E pnglish Constitution, p. 88. My. Freeman 


is wrong in speaking of the Clergy as ‘the Second Estate,’ p. : 
e.g. Statutes 24 & 25 Hen. VIII. 
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capiat, as is proved by the fact that the dean and chapter 
are summoned during the vacancy of a See, and that the 
bishops of the newer creations, though no barons, are sum- 
moned equally with the rest. And here we distinguish a 
cause of the changed political position of the bishops, which, 
at and after the Reformation, grew up side by side with their 
more distinct representative position. This has never been 
sufficiently observed. It was this difference between the 
baronial tenure of the ancient bishops and abbots, and the 
non-baronial tenure of Henry VIII.’s and subsequent bishops, 
together with the suppression of the abbots and their seats 
in Parliament, which, probably, led to the forfeiture by 
the bishops of the baronial privileges of the Lords Tem- 
poral, though the seat in the same house with them was 
retained. It was as barons that they shared the judicial 
functions of that House; but, having themselves objected 
to exercise the right of judging in criminal cases, and 
at the same time being diminished in number, and not all 
alike barons, they were held to be only quasi Peers of the 
realm ; or, as it got to be expressed, Peers in Parliament. 
Instead of being tried by their peers they are tried, as we 
know, like commoners by jury, and have to give their testi- 
mony upon oath. Thus while the clergy were more and 
more lost, politically, in the Episcopate, the bishops them- 
selves took up, relatively to the other branches of the body 
politic, a lower position than of old. 

But if not Peers of the Realm, nor an Estate of the Realm, 
in the full and proper sense, does this make the Lords 
Spiritual any the more an ‘Estate in Parliament?’ Not a 
bit. But the above limitations may have had a tendency to 
favour the adoption of the phrase ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the Clergy, having retained their right of self- 
taxation up to the period of the Restoration, were still 
considered an Estate in Convocation ; for the term ‘ Estate’ 
was always connected principally, though not altogether, with 
the exercise of taxing power. As the bishops in Parliament 
were distinct from this ‘Estate’ in Convocation, the idea of 
an ‘Estate in Parliament’ seemed in a rough way to signify 
the anomalous position of Lords Spiritual who were already 
only ‘ Peers in Parliament,’ as opposed to Peers of the Realm. 
It must have been in some such way that the phrase, which 
is radically incorrect, came to be customary. 

To add to the confusion existing on this point, a ‘repub- 
lican conceit, as Roger North terms it,' obtained circulation 


1 Examen, p. 222. 
VOL. IV.—NO, VIII. GG 
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in the seventeenth century that the Sovereign was himself 
one of the three Estates of the Realm. Readers of Claren- 
don! must have been astonished to find that even Lord 
Falkland fell into this error. Soon after he became Secretary 
of State he and Colepepper drew up an answer, in the name 
of the King, to the Nineteen Propositions of the Parliament, 
and in this paper the King, Lords, and Commons are called 
the Three Estates, whereas, says Clarendon, ‘in truth the 
Bishops make the Third Estate. The King submitted the 
paper to Hyde, who would not print it. Falkland was angry 
with his friend for thus suppressing his handiwork, but Hyde 
having informed him of the reason, he at once expressed his 
regret, and 


‘imputed [his mistake] to his own inadvertency and to the infusion of 
some lawyers who had misled Sir John Colepepper, and to the 
declarations which many of the prelatical clergy frequently and 
ignorantly made that the Bishops did not sit in Parliament as the 
representatives of the clergy, and so could not be the Third Estate.’ 


This is a very suggestive passage as to the Three Estates. 
Here is a Secretary of State, of immense learning, and of 
such devotion to the Constitution and the Episcopate that he 
has ‘set his life upon the cast’ for King and Bishops in the 
tremendous struggle which has now commenced, utterly for: 
getting that either Clergy or Bishops were an Estate of the 
Realm or Estate of Parliament, and inserting ‘from inad- 
vertency’ what ‘some lawyers’ had told his coadjutor, who was, 
indeed, a rough soldierly man, not likely to be perfectly 
conversant with the Constitution. It is evident that the 
lawyers, or some of them, were very imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of England; but his second excuse is still 
more interesting to us, for it shows that not only some of the 
lawyers, but some of the clergy themselves, had repudiated, 
as early as 1642, the claim of the bishops to repre- 
sent the clergy in Parliament as an Estate of the Realm. In 
so doing they were, no doubt, technically right. Whether 
in the later and secondary sense above mentioned, the bishops 
were, as Clarendon said, a Third Estate, depends on how far 
we may consider custom to have by that time hardened into 
law ; but the ‘prelatical clergy’ were able to adduce three 
indisputable facts on their side. The bishops, not being 
elected by the clergy, were not representatives of the clergy; 
they had no veto on the proceedings of the Temporal Peers 
—the very essence of an ‘ Estate,’ and the clergy did at that 


1 Life and Continuaéon, i. 155. 
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time (not after the Restoration) sit in Convocation for taxing 
purposes as an Estate of the Realm, though they had no place 
in Parliament as legislators. 

Thus the case was hardly so clear as Clarendon thought ; 
and Falkland had more excuse than he himself claimed for 
dropping the bishops out of the category of the Three Estates 
of the Realm. But he was inexcusable for allowing the King 
to be inserted in their place. It was tempting to make up the 
number ‘three’ in this manner; but the Sovereign never had 
been considered an ‘ Estate,’ for the simple reason that it was 
his business to ‘rule all estates and degrees committed to his 
charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal.’! 
He is a component portion of Parliament. ‘Iam a part of 
Parliament, said, with perfect propriety, Charles the First ; 
but an Estate is an Order or body of men. 


‘On no medizval [or other] theory of government could the King 
be regarded as an estate of the realm. He was supreme in idea, if 
not in practice ; the head, and not a limb, of the body politic: the 
impersonation of the majesty of the kingdom, not one of several co- 
ordinate constituents.’ ? 


It is easy to see what an advantage this ‘republican con- 
ceit’ gave to those Parliamentarians who still professed to 
respect the Constitution. If the King were only one of three 
Estates, it might be argued that the concurrence of two out of 
the three, viz., the Lords and Commons (however little they 
might truly represent those orders at the time, for this might 
be put aside ), was enough to overbear the resistance of the third. 
But when the Sovereign is allowed his legitimate place above, 
and yet inseparable from, the Estates in Parliament, all pro- 
ceedings of Parliament are illegal without him. This is the Con- 
stitution, and it brings matters at a crisis to their true issue— 
the issue of the Revolution of 1688. To pretend that a 
Parliament can make war upon the King is wholly contrary 
to the Constitution; but the country having, in the best 
manner available at the moment, deposed a Sovereign who 
obstinately breaks the laws, and established a successor, is 
then free, if such a necessity should ever arise, as in the case 
of James the Second, to act through its legally-constituted 
Parliament. 

Instead, then, of attempting to force an interpretation of 
the Constitution which might Suit the ancient tradition of. an 
assembly of three Estates of the Realm, but which was utterly 
alien to the Constitution, and incorrect in every respect, it 


1 Article xxxvii. 2 Stubbs’ Const. Hist. ii. 168, 
ac 2 
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was open to constitutional writers either at once to give up 
the theory of a representation of three Estates of the Realm in 
Parliament, and to admit that they had practically, in the 
course of ages, been reduced to two, the Lords Spiritual being 
merged in the Lords Temporal, and the Bishops merely sitting 
in respect of their baronies, as far as they still held them, and 
also as ‘sapientes’ and guardians of the Church, which was. 
the view to which Blackstone,' as distinguished from his com- 
mentators, himself leant; or else it was open to them to 
invent a sort of tertium quid, the appellation of which we have 
already spoken, the term ‘Estate in Parliament. This last 
may be said on the whole to have prevailed, and it is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a fact; though the word ‘ estate” 
suggests, and always will suggest, the erroneous inference 
that the Bishops are an ‘ Estate of the Realm, which they are 
not, except by a gross and unhistorical fiction. They are an 
order, class, or rank, and are in that respect an estate; but 
not with any ancient claim to that title, like the peers of the 
realm, or the estate of the Commons, though the old baronial 
bishops were no doubt peers of the realm, and inseparable 
from the peers in their civil capacity. If the law-books, which 
speak with so much decision on this point, still designate the 
Bishops in Parliament as ‘an Estate of the Realm,’ we must, 
then, only consider it as a modern adaptation, destitute of 
real authority, of an ancient term which once had a very 
different meaning ; and if, on the other hand, a constitutional 
position is claimed, as it often is nowadays, for the clergy in 
general as an Estate of the Realm, we must remind those who 
use it that all practical meaning has passed away from the 
phrase, and that it passed away many ages ago. Applied to 
the clergy as clergy, the term is a mere bit of antiquarianism. 
But no one who understands the Constitution can admit that 
the right of the clergy to be heard by representation in matters 
concerning the doctrine and discipline of the Church is affected 
by the fact that the term which is sometimes erroneously held 
to confer that right, has become obsolete. That right rests 
on other and far stronger grounds, which need not be discussed 
in this place 

Nor is the right of the Bishops to their seat in the House: 
of Lords the least affected by the above considerations ; still 


1¢And from this want of a separate assembly and separate negative 
of the prelates some. writers have argued very cogently that the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal are only one estate, which is unquestionably true 
in every effectual sense, though the ancient distinction between them still 
nominally continues.’ —Archbold’s Blackstone, i. 156. 
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less the justice and propriety of the place thus assigned to 
them by the Constitution. Their right is as old as that of 
the Sovereign and the Peers, older than that of the Commons. 
Justice and propriety demand it as long as the Church is 
established. As Falkland so keenly felt, where it is not 
necessary to change it is necessary not to change. It is not 
our business here to consider the various aspects of this 
question from the modern point of view; we are regard- 
ing it from the Constitutional side, and in relation to the 
opinions of the great man whose career ‘we have been con- 
sidering. To him, when he had rallied from the effects of 
the oppression which he laboured to remedy, the seat of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords presented itself as part 
and parcel of the compact between Church and State, the 
privilege granted in return for the sacrifice of independence 
made by the Church, the guarantee that the power exercised 
by the State should not be perverted to the injury of the 
- Church, the channel by which the consent of the Church 
should be given to laws which affected her external state and 
condition. To him this symbol of compact, this guarantee 
against perversion, this channel of consent, was none the less 
real because undefined, none the less valuable because it had 
been abused, none the less vital to the Constitution because 
anomalous and unsymmetrical. That the expulsion of the 
Bishops from Parliament proved to be the immediate pre- 
cursor of revolution and anarchy is the best commentary on 
the sagacity which led Falkland to break with his party on 
this precise question, as it is also on the imprudence with 
which he allowed himself, in the first burst of his reforming 
enthusiasm, to listen on this same question to the counsels of 
Pym, Fiennes, and Hampden. Nor is the lesson of the Great 
Rebellion, in connexion with this subject, without its special 
application to our own day. But here we stop. 

Our object will have been attained if we have shown that 
we may learn something even from the mistakes of a most 
remarkable man. That he made fewer mistakes than any 
one except Hyde, in the most critical and difficult period 
of English history, is perhaps the highest tribute we can pay 
him ; for as it was the maxim of our greatest modern general 
that this was the only title to supreme praise in the art 
of war, so also it is still more true in civil strife. But at 
any rate let us take him as we find him, not attempting 
to build an ideal palace for our hero, but recognising him 
in the place where he placed himself, along with the friends of 
Oxford and Great Tew, who shared his principles and admired 
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his acts, with Hyde, Sheldon, and Hammond, the types of 
the statesman, the ecclesiastical politician, and the divine, 
who may most fairly stand out as representative of English 
Church and State in the seventeenth century. No party 
badges, no nicknames, no misapplied watchwords, can obscure 
the fact that the line taken by these men, along with Falk- 
land, was that on which we have moved—moved forward, 
indeed—but moved ever since, the true via media of the Eng- 
lish Constitution and the English Church ; and in honouring 
by a monument the brilliant soldier-student whose romantic 
life and death we have noticed, England is doing honour to 
herself. 


ArT. VI—HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. With Memorials by 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. (Smith and Elder.) 


No memoirs strike us as so melancholy as those of the ‘ Apes 
of Christianity,’ who accept the morality which it teaches 
without the means of attaining it which it supplies, and who 
yet, for want of the inner perceptions of the spiritual life, 
remain in the frame of mind of him who said ‘All these 
have I kept from my youth up; what lack I yet?’ 

Self-satisfied blindness. is to our mind the most manifest 
quality in the narrative before us; and that in a woman 
whose mental qualities were of a rare order, and whose clear- 
ness of head and power of arrangement were marvellous, 
while her natural character was singularly just, beneficent, 
and generous. Yet on one side of her nature we continually 
meet with a dulness which would be perfectly unaccountable 
save for the old familiar words, ‘Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God ;’ that is, he has absolutely 
no eyes for what is spiritual, and what therefore belongs to 
the kingdom of God. 

The self-revelation, here laid before us, is very remarkable, 
as an almost unique analysis of the strivings of the unbaptized 
conscience, unless we except S. Paul’s picture of his former 
state of mind in the Epistle to the Romans. Mrs. Fry’s is 
a much more external record, and besides, we never can 
help thinking of her along with Eldad and Medad, and with 
him who was casting out devils in the Saviour’s Name, and 
thus was for Him and not against Him. 

But Harriet Martineau illustrates how heresy leads to 
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unbelief. As Arianism brought forth the apostasy of Julian, 
as the Eastern heresies were the inclined plane leading down 
to Islam, so, when the Calvinism of her Huguenot ancestors 
had faded into Unitarianism, her descent into Secularism was 
but too fatally easy. These confessions reveal to us the pro- 
cess, written as they are in full complacency, and supplemented 
by an admiring friend. It is strange that so clear-sighted a 
person as Miss Martineau should not have seen the disadvan- 
tage of committing her memoir to an American lady, who, in 
the nature of things, could not be a real judge of her status in 
English society and literature, and whose Transatlantic tone 
must, we should think, be too adoring, even for those who 
concur in her admiration. The autobiography was written about 
twenty years before the author's death, when she knew her- 
self to be labouring under a mortal disease, and little ex- 
pected that her existence would be so much protracted ; but 
she never seems to have altered her mind, nor to have wished 
to revoke any of the opinions—or no opinions—into which 
she had settled herself. 

Born in 1802, she belonged to that intellectual generation 
of Unitarians which produced the Aikin family, and others 
of marked ability. Among them the education of women 
stood at a higher level than in society in general, and the 
daughters of the Norwich manufacturer were sent, apparently 
as a matter of course, to a school where they were taught 
Latin so thoroughly that they could write hexameters, and 
think in Latin. They also learned French and music to 
equal perfection, and were made excellent housewives and 
needlewomen. 

There is much bitterness in Miss Martineau’s writings 
about all ‘those from whom she differed and parted, and 
among these is included her mother. From this, even more 
than from her own descriptions, we should augur that half 
the errors of her after-life, nay even her inability to look 
up in love to God, came from her want of experience of 
loving parental authority. She says herself that she only 
twice remembers any real manifestation of tenderness in her 
early childhood—once from her father and mother when she 
had a bad earache, and once from a lady who saw her 
terrified by a magic lantern. A relation who recollected 
Mrs. Martineau described her as a very alarming person, 
clever, and with perfect confidence in herself and a contempt 
for the ways of other people. ‘It was this setting down way 
she had which was so terrible to sensitive young people, and 
which her own children felt,’ the younger more than the 
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elder. eaiens was ‘ile sixth of the eight chilhean, mn fabian 
always somewhat ailing, as well as a prey to the fears and 
miseries which beset almost every imaginative child, seems, 
by her own account of herself, to have been in continual 
distress and terror, never passing a day without tears, and 
afraid of everybody that approached her. 

We cannot help attributing to this hardness of her home 
life, her inability to distinguish between pardon and mere 
absence of punishment :-— 


‘My religious belief up to the age of twenty was briefly this. I 

believed in a God milder and more beneficent and passionless than 
the God of the orthodox, inasmuch as He would not doom any of 
His creatures to eternal torment. I did not at any time, I think, 
believe in the devil, but understood Scripture to speak of sin under 
that name, and of eternal detriment under the name of eternal 
punishment. I believed in inestimable and eternal rewards of holi- 
ness, but I am confident that I never in my life did a right thing or 
abstained from a wrong one from any consideration of reward or 
punishment. To the best of my recollection, I always feared sin and 
remorse extremely, and punishment not at all ; but, on the contrary, 
desired punishment, or anything else that would give me the one 
good that I pined for, ease of conscience. The doctrine of forgive- 
ness on repentance never availed me much, because forgiveness for 
the past was nothing without safety in the future, and my sins were 
not curable, I felt, by any single remission of their consequences—if 
such remission were possible. I do not remember the time when 
the forgiveness clause in the Lord’s Prayer was not a perplexity and 
a stumbling-block to me ’—(i. pp. 40-41). 
Could this ever have been the case with a child who had 
watched forgiveness beam in a parent’s eye, and, even while 
undergoing just punishment, had felt the peaceful relief 
which is an earnest of the thankful joy of the true penitent ? 

Her Deity, whom she viewed as so much more mild 
and beneficent than the true God, was then not sufficiently 
loved to make His pardon desirable, nor to make the pleas- 
ing Him a motive of action. Poor child, she had a high 
standard and a natural love of rectitude; but when we read 
the sad words, ‘The Holy Ghost was a mere fiction to me,’ 
we cannot wonder to read also that she was in a daily state 
of remorse, that she hated and despised herself more and 
more, and felt incapable of curing herself of her faults, while 
all the time, she viewed herself as very religious. 

Catholic truth never seems to have been presented to her. 
Paradise Lost, which at seven years old became ‘as a scroll 
from heaven to her, and the Pilgrim's Progress, were the first 
religious books she seems to have known beyond those of her 
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‘own sect. The theology of the first is Arian enough to have 
assimilated with her ideas, and the latter no doubt chimed 
in with the vague dreams of bliss in which she loved to 
indulge. Her Bible was printed so as to show what her sect 
considered as authentic, and she was soon acute enough to 
see that the discrimination was no matter of evidence or 
scholarship, but simply of what suited their own opinions, 
and that they had no right to pick and choose. Nevertheless, 
her notion of what she calls Christianity is, in her statement 
of it, nothing else than the harshest and most extreme develop- 
ment of the Calvinistic doctrine of the Atonement; but we 
have no materials for deciding the obvious question whether 
this was really the only aspect in which Christian truth was 
always represented to her, or whether it is that she chooses to 
represent it in this way in order to account for her own rejec- 
tion of it. She also says that she early learnt that it was 
impossible that the resurrection of the body and the immor- 
tality of the soul could both be true, though she never deigns 
in these memoirs to explain why; and as in these earlier 
days she did accept S. Paul, she adhered to belief in the 
former—which seems to us to be accepting by far the 
greater difficulty of the two. She prayed night and morning 
till she was ‘of mature age ;’ but is it uncharitable to feel no 
surprise that prayers offered with no faith in the Saviour as 
the Son of God should have brought neither comfort nor 
assurance, and so weredropped as vain superstitions? Indeed 
she herself says :— 


‘I presently perceived, and took instant advantage of the discovery, 
that the practice of prayer, as prevailing throughout Christendom, is 
wholly unauthorised by the New Testament. Christian prayer, as 
prevailing at this day, answers precisely to the description of that 
pharisaic prayer which Christ reprobated. His own method of pray- 
ing, the prayer He gave to His disciples, and their practice, were all 
wholly unlike anything now understood by Christian prayer in Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic countries.’ 


As to praise, she disposes of it by observing that it would 
be fulsome to an earthly sovereign, and that the nobler and 
‘better natures shrink from it. She is again incapable of seeing 
that this is because the weak, faulty, earthly monarch, if he 
has any conscience at all, only feels mocked by praise, which 
cannot choose but become flattery and adulation; nor does 
the analogy help her to another truth, namely, the joy and 
benefit that adoring admiration for the good and great is to 
those who feel it. Thecheers of a loyal or enthusiastic people 
exhilarate, swell, and warm. the heart of their object with a 
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nobler feeling than personal flattery can inspire. We imagine 
that the word praise somewhat misled her. When we praise 
a human creature it is in some measure de haut en bas, as 
approving his good qualities: when we praise God, it is the 
endeavour, not, as she fancied, to gratify Him, but to raise 
our minds to the perception of His goodness and greatness. 

Harriet Martineau seems to us to have had a soul full of 
struggle and yearning as long as her suffering, timid, nervous 
childhood lasted, when childish transgressions were continually 
brought home to her; and in aspiration above she sought for 
the comfort that her mother did not give her. But, by and by, 
the tide of life flowed higher: shé gained health and strength, 
greatly enjoyed intellectual excitements of all kinds, and 
when she reached the grown-up level with her mother, was no 
longer brow-beaten and kept down. Good-tempered, and 
ready to yield in trifles, and with a genuine love of virtue for 
its own sake, she acted up to her own standard, felt no longer 
any self-reproach, and learnt to regard it as a morbid, childish 
trouble, left behind, like her dread of the dark. 

This second phase of her life lasted through her years of 
early womanhood, when she was beginning to feel her very 
considerable powers of reflection, combination, reasoning, and 
composition. This was at first exercised in the Unitarian 
Monthly Magazine, and the article, unlike, alas! to the 
maiden efforts of our own day (save in romance), was at once 
hailed with eager admiration by the whole family, while in 
entire ignorance of the author. Miss Martineau owns, how- 
ever, that the magazine had fallen so low, that it was very 
easy for any paper by an able hand to become remarkable 
there. 

The family property was never large, and seven years after 
her father’s death the greater part of the provision for his wife 
was swept away,and his sons and daughters forced to depend on 
their own exertions. Two sisters became governesses, but Har- 
riet’s deafness unfitted her for that position, and she went to a 
cousin’s in London to try to obtain literary occupation. She 
met with the invariable course of rebuffs and disappointments, 
till her cousin, after daily examining her as to her success and 
the worth of her toil, wrote to her mother that it was all 
labour wasted, and that she had better devote herself to 
needlework. Mrs. Martineau recalled her daughter, and Har- 
riet returned to Norwich. Immediately after, prizes were 
offered by the Central Unitarian Association for the best 
essays on the confutation of Catholics, Mohamedans, and 
Jews. Harriet, then in her 28th year, set herself to try for 
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all three, varied her style, got the copies made in different 
hands, and posted at different places. Her process of arrange- 
ment and clearness of diction had the mastery, and she came 
off the winner of all the three efforts, though she says of 
them :— : 


‘ The Catholic essay was ignorant and metaphysical, if my recol- 
lection of it is at all correct, and the other two mere fancy pieces; 
and I can only say that, if either Mohamedans or Jews have ever 
been converted by them, such converts can hardly be rational enough 
to be worth having ’—(i. p. 157). 


This success brought her to the threshold of what was 
really the distinctive work of her life—her series of tales 
illustrating Political Economy. We need not go through the 
struggle which she had to get their publication undertaken, 
and that uniform reply of all the publishers, that ‘the cholera 
and the Reform Bill engrossed public attention too much to 
allow of their success. The truth was, that the cholera and 
the Reform Bill were great elements in that very success. 
Old foundations were stirred up, old abuses brought to light, 
everything was in a state of discussion, and there was a uni- 
versal desire to recur to first principles, and a readiness (even 
exaggerated) to perceive the existing evils and their remedies. 
These tales were excellently adapted to the purpose. They 
were so interesting in themselves that an intelligent child 
could read them, and feel all the world flat, stale, and un- 
profitable when the little grey volume-was finished ; and yet 
they were logical and incisive, so that even those who skipped 
the conversations could hardly fail to be impressed with the 
point of those which could be carried out in action. 

The authoress’s own account of her plan is a very curious 
one :— 


‘I furnished myself with all the standard works on the subject of 
what I then took to be a science. I had made askeleton plan of the 
course, comprehending the four divisions—Production, Distribution, 
Exchange, and Consumption ; and, in order to save my nerves from 
being overwhelmed with the thought of. what I had undertaken, I 
resolved not to look beyond the department on which I was engaged. 
The subdivisions arranged themselves as naturally as the primary 
ones, and when my subject was episodical (as slave labour) I an- 
nounced it as such. Having noted my own leading ideas on the 
topic before me, I took down my books and read the treatment of that 
particular subject in each of them, making notes of reference on a sepa- 
rate sheet for each book, and restraining myself from glancing even 
in thought towards the scene and nature of my story, till it should be 
suggested by my collective didactic materials. It was about a morn- 
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ing’s work to gather hints by this reading. The next process. . . 
was making the summary of principles. . . . By this time I perceived 
in what part of the world, and among what sort of people, the prin- 
ciples of my number appeared to operate the most manifestly. Such 
a scene I chose, be it where it might. The next process was to em- 
body each leading principle in a character, and the mutual operation 
of these embodied principles supplied the action of the story... . 
I reduced my materials to chapters, making a copious table of con- 
tents for each chapter on a separate sheet, on which I noted down, 
not only the action of the personages and the features of the scene, 
but all the political economy which it was their business to convey, 
whether by exemplification or conversation, so as to absorb all the 
materials provided. ... After that all the rest was easy; I paged 
my paper, and then the story went off like a letter’—(i. pp. 194-5). 


Canon Liddon somewhere illustrates the effects of Law 
and Order, by showing how much faster a locomotive goes on 
a tramway than without one; and this lady’s fancy really 
seems to have been in the same manner stimulated by going 
inagroove. The tales are far from being of equal merit. ‘The 
best of them seems to us to be that on the New Poor Law, 
called The Hamlets, and it is pleasant to find that the scenery 
was suggested by a picture by Collins, of ‘Children at the 
Haunts of Sea Fowl,’ and that the two children, Harriet and 
Ben, were portraits of herself and her brother. As a testi- 
mony to the real effectiveness of the tale, we remember it 
being lent, and strongly recommended, by a very sensible and 
practical squire, who, Tory as he was, hailed the New Poor 
Law as a great benefit, while at the same time the book was 
eagerly read as a story by his little daughter. 

Others, which, not being on English ground, were merely 
got up from books of travels, were so well written as to be 
complete as dramas, and exceedingly full of interest to those 
who could not detect the necessary failures in scenery and 
manners. And, very often, when the political economy had 
to be talked instead of acted out, the demonstration was put 
into the mouths of the most improbable personages. The 
survivors of a settlement at the Cape freshly sacked by the 
Kaffirs were scarcely likely to recreate themselves by | dis- 
cussions on productive and unproductive labour, nor Ella of 
Garveloch, in herself the most attractive of all the heroines, 
to be a very sibyl on the population question. Indeed, all 
the stories beyond England savoured a little of the old days 
when Macbeth was acted in a court dress, and Juliet in white 
satin, and there was a happy ignorance of all minor differ- 
ences of morals and manners, which could enable Miss Edge- 
worth to represent little Neapolitan /azzaroni as holding a 
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court, and condemning a boy for falsehood and dishonesty. 
The impossibility of the characters was unfelt in the spirit 
and beauty of their description; and when criticism durst 
represent what a rude ignorant fishwife Miss Martineau’s wise 
and self-devoted heroine of the Hebrides must really have 
been, those who had been charmed with the beauty and 
vividness of the character and descriptions resented the dis- 
enchantment and the unnecessarily rude language in which it 
was conveyed. 

Criticism seems to have rankled in her mind. She was 
evidently persuaded that she was entirely free from vanity, 
thinking herself far above such pettiness, and resting, evi- 
dently, in the knowledge that she rated her power accurately 
as talent, not genius. No one, she thought (and correctly), 
deserved to be called a genius who could not frame a good 
plot; but, elsewhere, she says that this is ‘above human 
faculties,’ and evidently the same power as that of prophecy, 
since ‘all the antecedents must be thoroughly comprehended 
in order to discover the inevitable catastrophe.’ Therefore 
she thought all good plots must be taken from real life, and 
was quite ready to acknowledge her own inability to frame an 
original one, du¢ she denied that any one else could do so. Per- 
haps, if we could read the confessions of other authors, we 
should find that, though they, in like manner, considered them- 
selves humble for knowing their own weak points, they like- 
wise thought every criticism unjust, distorted—not to say 
fiendish. Miss Martineau relates a conversation with Lord 
Jeffrey and Dean Milman, in which she tells us :-— 


*I was pitying the (vain) person because, whatever flattery he 
obtained, there was always some censure ; and the smallest censure, 
to the vain, outweighs the largest amount of praise. Milman did not 
think so, saying that the vain are very happy : “ No people are more 
apt at making themselves happy than the vainest ; they feed upon 
their own praises and dismiss the censure, and, having no heart, they 
are out of the way of trouble.” I made the remark, that if they 
have no heart they cannot be very happy. _Jeffrey’s serious assent to 
this, and remark that it settled the question, discomposed Milman 
extremely. He set to work to batter his egg and devour it without 
any reply, and did not speak for some time after. It was amusing that 
we two heretics should be administering instruction in morals to a 
Church dignitary of such eminence as a sacred poet as the Dean of 
St. Paul’s ’—(i. p. 317). 


We are tempted to wonder whether the Dean may not 
have been forced into silence by some such recollection as the 
need of a fay to give the ‘giftie to see ourselves as ithers see 
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us,’ and that Jeffrey’s ‘solemn assent’ may have implied the 
same. 

Miss Martineau seems to have had no notion of banter. 
Perhaps this could hardly be otherwise in the case of one 
deaf from early youth ; but the deficiency certainly made her 
unnecessarily sore as to criticisms, and take much for malig- 
nant satire that was only meant in playfulness. 

The denunciation of the system of lionism, and the satiri- 
cal account of it which she reprinted from an article in the 
London and Westminster Review, seems to us full of ungrate- 
ful vanity. In a review the author is impersonal, and may, 
behind his mask, fairly reprobate a prevailing system ; but when 
that same complaint is raked up again, and reproduced, after the 
lapse of sixteen years, as the deliberate utterance of one who 
was herself welcomed, féted, and brought forward, we feel 
it ungracious and unthankful, and we recollect that vea/ absence 
of vanity would have made it appear, not as lion-hunting, 
but as a kind welcome to a stranger. 

Miss Martineau had brought her mother and aunt to Lon- 
don when her prosperity set in; but there is probably some 
truth in Mrs. Chapman’s view, that, as Mrs. Martineau’s narrow 
sympathy could not descend to her daughter’s level in child- 
hood, so it could not follow her into the larger and wider 
range of her maturer years. Harriet tells us that jealousies 
of attentions paid to her as the distinguished mistress of the 
house led to her resolution of absenting herself. We are glad 
to think that such has not often been the experience of mother 
and daughter, and it occurs to us to wish that we could hear 
the old lady’s side of the story. Talking of duty is not always 
equivalent to being a Cordelia. 

The journey to the United States ended these difficulties 
for a time. There Miss Martineau was received at first 
with true American enthusiasm. She saw the reverse side 
as soon as she had shown her anti-slavery opinions. The 
Northern States were not prepared to accept Abolitionist 
doctrines, and her staunch and generous support of them 
brought on her abuse and ridicule, which she records in her 
usual fashion, making her friends angels and her foes demons, 
or perhaps rather worse. 

She came home, thoroughly herself, or ‘more so,’ and re- 
sumed her London life and her literary activity. Here we note 
a sentence that we wish all writers of fiction would bear in 
mind. After mentioning a paragraph in a police report which 
she had stored up as capable of being made the ground-work 
of a novel, she adds :— 
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‘The reason why I never did so, is that as I have grown older, I have 
seen more and more the importance of dwelling on things honest, 
lovely, hopeful, and bright, rather than on the dark and fouler pas- 
sions and most mournful weaknesses of human nature ’—(ii. p. 113). 


Shall the unbeliever say this, and Christian maidens think 
it no harm to read, if not to write, of these shameful things ? 
For, alas! we must even now call her an unbeliever. There 
is a’terrible page, called forth by the Coronation service, 
which struck her as blasphemous towards her ‘ First Cause, 
that abstraction whom she had learnt to set up instead of the 
Living God—preferring, as she elsewhere says, to believe that 
whatever befell her was the result of inevitable combinations 
‘rather than of any random will, human or divine. ‘There 
is, I believe, she says, ‘no public religious service which is 
not offensive to thoughtful and reverent persons from its 
ascription of human faculties, affections, qualities, and actions 
to the assumed First Cause of the Universe.’ 

It is a strange and wzzhuman utterance. It would be pain- 
fully so ina man, but how far more so as coming from a 
woman! but so it is. A something utterly unfeeling, unsym- 
pathetic, and mechanical appears to her to be a nobler con- 
ception of Deity than that the source of all our nobler nature, 
our love, our justice, our mercy, should be the Supreme Being. 
In fact, as we have said, her Unitarian education in a cold and 
chilly home had never taught her to connect the ideas of God 
and of Love, and the blindness that had been but partial in 
childhood was now becoming total. Thus she continues :— 

‘The performance of the Messiah, so beautiful and touching as a 
work of art, or as the sincere homage of superstition, is saddening 
and full of shame when regarded as worship. The promises, all 
broken ; the exultation, all falsified by the event ; the prophecies, all 
discredited by the experience of eighteen centuries, and the boasts of 
prevalence rung out gloriously when Christianity is dying out among 
the foremost peoples of the earth—all these, so beautiful as art or 
history, are very painful when regarded as religion ’—(ii. p. 128). 


If she were still alive, one would pray, ‘ Lord, open her 
eyes that she may see’ that her very cavils themselves are 
but verifications of prophecy. If Christianity be dying 
away, do we not know Who said, ‘When the Son of Man 
cometh shall He find faith on the earth?’ Have we not 
heard of a darkening that shall cover the third part of the 
earth? A ‘falling away’ is as much predicted as any of the 
glories of the Messiah, and though at the end of twenty years 
we do not think that more of the falling away is evident than 
that the ‘candlestick’ has been removed further from cer- 
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tain unhappy nations, still, even if we were more certainly 
surrounded by decay, it would only be a token sure as 
‘each tender gem 
Set in the fig-tree’s polished stem.’ 

But it would not be a token that Christianity would ever 
be extinct! As to the broken promises and falsified exulta- 
tion, we might as well argue with a blind person on the sun- 
shine as point even to external history, without reckon- 
ing the records of the good and holy. The nation whose 
women have for generations past never seen the smoke of an 
enemy’s camp-fires, cannot plead that the promise is unful- 
filled, that ‘none shall make them afraid.’ 

Harriet Martineau was thus, in the self-sufficiency which 
had succeeded to the timid anxiety and tender conscience of 
girlhood, trampling more and more on the poor remnants of 
the faith that hereditary Unitarianism had taught her, and 
growing into a stoical love of virtue for its own sake, as she 
knew it. It did not make it easier for the mother and 
daughter to bear with one another. Finally, Harriet, after 
finishing Deerbrook, went abroad, and there became so ill that 
she was brought home as an invalid, and established in 
lodgings at Tynemouth, to be near her eldest sister’s husband, 
a physician, with the prospect of life-long sickness. 

Deerbrook, and the children’s tales she wrote on her sofa, 
are the best of her works. They are not clogged with politics 
like her earlier ones, and the characters are well drawn, 
though throughout all there is a clear cold brightness, as if 
they were reflections on a looking-glass. Feats on the Fiord, 
The Crofton Boys, and Settlers at Home, are really nursery 
classics. The morals are all good and sound, and, as with 
Miss Edgeworth’s, the omission of religious motives does not 
strike a child who is accustomed to the reticence that does 
not always express what is sure to be understood. No wonder 
the Secularists wanted her to write more nursery tales for 
them, ‘free from superstition.’ She failed, however, in The 
Prince, from the plain fact that no one but a Christian could 
be competent to write of Louis XVII. 

‘O guiltless victim ! dreamed we of a God 

In whose decrees were naught unsearchable, 

Whose working must be measured, weighed, and squared 

Precisely with what men call good and just, 

How should we look on such a fate as thine? 

But minds that frame such idol God as this 

Know not the Saviour’s Cross, the Christian’s heaven.’ ! 

1 Louts XVIT., by Canon Bright. 
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It was this very impossibility of squaring the march of 
events with her own notions of the just and merciful that 
overthrew such belief in the Almighty Providence as she had 
retained. Many deaths among her friends, some in pecu- 
liarly distressing or sudden ways, made her ‘reduce her vague 
and fanciful speculations on the Divine government and 
human destiny to greater precision and accuracy.’ She 
dressed up an exaggerated Calvinist theory, called it ortho- 
doxy, and rejected it, then decided ‘that it is possible that 
we human beings, with our mere human faculty, may not 
understand the scheme or nature or fact of the universe,’ and 
therefore she rejected Revelation ; and she had long given up 
‘in moral disgust the conception of life after death as a 
matter of compensation for the ills of humanity, or a police 
or penal resource of the Divine government.’ Thus she 
exactly realised the truth of Mr. Keble’s saying, ‘ But with 
the sinner’s fears his hope departs.’ Still she had sufficient 
‘instinct’ of the love of a continued existence to influence 
her when she wrote her essays on Life in a Sick-room. It 
gives useful experiences of minor modes of maintaining cheer- 
fulness and contentment, and those who have the root may 
be glad to learn how to train the branches. 

We have often thought that constitutional contentment 
might be a dangerous quality to its possessor, even though 
a very comfortable one; and we truly believe it was so in 
her case. One who had less complacency in herself and in 
her actual surroundings, and whose mind was less entirely a 
kingdom, must have looked further, and have been at least 
distressed by shutting out and despising all hope, in the 
pride that despised God’s rewards as something beneath her 
attention. 

There is something strangely awful in the finding that 
while in this frame of abnegation she was induced to try 
mesmerism. By its means she recovered entirely, and had 
ten years more of renewed health and activity, in which 
she produced, together with Mr. Atkinson, a ‘ philosophical 
atheist,’ a series of letters on the ‘ Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development, in which all ‘superstitions as to creation 
and future existence were disposed of.’ She also made a 
voyage to the East, and there believed she saw the source 
and origin of all the successive faiths that had served to 
educate mankind till they were ready for the grand ‘ reli- 
gion’ of faith in nothing at all. She was likewise the trans- 
lator and condenser of Comte’s Lectures. 

Mesmerism owes some of its success most probably to 
VOI. IV.—NO. VIII. HH 
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some unknown nervous and physical law ; but we all know 
that there is a perilous and unexplained subjection of the 
mesmerised to the operator, and it may be to something 
unknown beyond him. Miss Martineau was too true a 
Sadducee, too clear-headed and sensible, ever to pass from 
mesmerism to spiritualism. She never underwent that usual 
reaction which makes the unbeliever credulous. Still we can- 
not but shudder when we think of the being raised up by 
such means to do such work among men and women as 
Miss Martineau did, and that too in the honest belief that it 
was all for truth’s sake. 

We say it sadly and not severely. For we remember 
that hers was not a case of rejecting the Faith. She never 
had the Faith to ‘keep whole and undefiled,” and though 
she lived where light abounded, prejudice, pride, and con- 
tempt prevented her from ever seeking it otherwise than in - 
the distorted aspect in which it was first presented to her. 
She tells us that she ‘certainly had no idea Christians had so 
little faith in their own faith till she saw how ill their temper 
and courage can bear any attack on it;’ but she soon after 
adds that ‘the settled orthodox were not alarmed, safely 
anchored as they are on the rock of authority, and they were 
therefore at leisure to do justice to our intentions, and even to 
our reasoning.’ Most certainly the ‘settled orthodox’ had 
no need to be alarmed. 

The Prospective Review had a strong article against the 
Letters, entitled ‘ Mesmeric Atheism,’ dealing (as a late letter 
in the Svectator tells us) tenderly and respectfully with the 
lady’s part in it, while it cast all its censure on Mr. Atkinson. 
The writer was her brother James, her favourite playfellow, 
whom her stronger spirit had guarded and led when they 
were children. Her own memoir parts from him long before 
with a brief observation on the unsatisfactoriness of the fra- 
ternal relationship, and in one sentence mentions an insult from 
one of her nearest relations—her brother ; but Mrs. Chapman, 
in a chapter sensationally headed ‘ The Life’s Arrow, declaims 
hotly against the article, insinuating that it was not written 
for the defence of religion so much as to clear himself, as a 
Unitarian minister, from participation in his sister’s errors. 
Harriet herself showed much better taste than her chosen 
literary executor, who had at first, with true American per- 
tinacity, forced from her that the review was the work of her 
brother; and afterwards, when the charge of the autobio- 
graphy was committed to her, actually insisted on dragging 
the painful subject forward and asking how it was to be 
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treated. The reply, given thoughtfully, slowly, and at in- 
tervals, was, ‘When you speak of my brother James, be as 
gentle as you can.’ 

There was estrangement from that time between her and 
this brother, as well as from others of her kindred and former 
friends. ‘My genuine friends,’ she says, ‘did not change, 
and the others, failing such a test, were nothing to me;’ 
the test being, though she could not be expected to see it, 
whether they preferred her to the honour of their God. 

She was, however, not an unkind or isolated woman. Her 
nieces were attached to her, and she had many warm friends. 
In fact, her native character was a fine one, full of truth, 
generosity, and benevolence, with an intense desire for justice. 
On her recovery from her illness, she had built a cottage at 
Ambleside, where she occupied herself with practically useful 
schemes for the benefit of her neighbours, and carried them 
out with much energy and good sense. 

She was, at the same time, a constant contributor to the 
Daily News, for which altogether she wrote 1,600 articles ; 
and some of the best writing in the early volumes of House- 
hold Words was hers. Her most notable paper there was 
‘Health and Sickness in the Parish of Blaeburn;’ a most 
striking account of the real work of an American lady, Mary 
Ware, who chanced to be on a visit in a parish under a fear- 
ful scourge of typhus. Her connection with Household Words 
was ended by the rejection of a tale of hers in which a Jesuit 
was the wise and intelligent instrument of beneficence, Mr. 
Wills and Mr. Dickens giving as their reason that 


‘they would never publish anything, fact or fiction, which gave a 
favourable view of any one connected with the Catholic faith. This 
appeared to me so incredible, that Mr. Dickens gave me his ground 
three times over with all possible distinctness, lest there should be 
any mistake—he would print nothing which could possibly dispose 
any mind whatever in favour of Romanism, even the example of 
real, good men. In vain I asked him whether he really meant to 
ignore all the good men who had lived from the Christian era to 
three centuries ago ; and in vain I pointed out that Petre d’Estelan 
was a hero as a man, and not as a Jesuit, at a date and in a region 
where Romanism was the only Christianity. Mr. Dickens would 
ignore in any publication of his all good Catholics, and insisted that 
Pére d’Estelan was what he was as a Jesuit and not as a man, which 
was, as I told him, the greatest eulogium I had ever heard passed 
upon Jesuitism’—(ii. p. 421). 


She declared that she would never again contribute to 
Household Words, since she had no further trust in the prin- 
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ciples of liberality which it professed. The editors entreated 
her to revoke her decision ; but they had just admitted a tale 
called ‘The Yellow Mask,’ a direct and bitter attack upon 
‘ priestcraft,’ or, as she wrote to the editors, ‘they followed up 
this suppression of an honourable truth by the insertion of 
a dishonouring fiction ;’ and therefore, said she, ‘As for my 
writing for it, I might as well write for the Record newspaper, 
and indeed so far better, that the Record avows its anti- 
Catholic course. I do not forget that you plead duty, and 
I give you credit for it, precisely as I do to the Grand 
Inquisitor.’ 

There was the same generous love of justice here which 
had made her, when even a young girl, offend many of her 
cousins by declaring that it was unfair to indulge in telling 
scandalous stories of the royal family, both because they 
were in an exceptional position, and because they could not 
defend themselves. We heartily wish her example in this 
respect were much more followed. 

We believe it is true that, as she says, Household Words 
never prospered after her secession. She had a real largeness 
of heart and liberality of mind, and probably would have 
been one of the very few capable of genuine toleration. Such 
fairness of view is so much an intellectual quality and so 
rare, that we can hardly point to any historical character who 
possessed it, and who was not inclined to persecution, either 
religious or irreligious. 

Miss Martineau was one of those who do everything 
thoroughly well. She had an accurate memory, power of 
reasoning and condensation, and great industry, and her 
History of the Thirty Years’ Peace will probably always be 
useful as a contemporary authority. She made herself very 
useful at Ambleside in aiding the material welfare of the 
labourers, establishing a building society, and giving lectures 
on science and history. She lectured on the Holy Land in 
the National School till the clergyman’s wife interfered to 
prevent it, at which we wonder less than she did. 

Altogether her life puts us much in mind of that clever 
story ‘The Isle of Progress,’' where everything was so com- 
fortable, well regulated, and refined, and the beauties of 
nature were so much studied in preference to those of spirit 
or feeling. It is very much what Miss Martineau’s world 
at Ambleside seems to have been to her and those within it : 
though not cut off from the outer world, for there were strong 
gusts of feeling from the outside—respecting the Repeal of the 


1 Monthly Packet, Christmas number, 1874. 
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Corn Laws, and the Crimean and American Wars. Perhaps 
her most effective work was as a writer in the Dazly News, to 
which she constantly contributed leaders—ephemeral work in 
the nature of things, but showing a wonderful sustained ability 
such as few women could rival. 

In the height of her activity disease of the heart declared 
itself, and she was told to expect a speedy and a sudden 
death. In this expectation she wrote her autobiography, and 
having had it printed under her own eye, left it under the charge 
of Mrs. Chapman. She did actually live twenty years longer, 
occupying herself according as her malady permitted, finding 
her needle a great resource, as it had been all her life, taking 
all her old interest in public life, and now and then writing ; 
watched over by her nieces, receiving visits from friends and 
admirers, brave and patient and content to look forward to 
death without either hope or fear for herself, and predicting 
for others that ‘the last of the mythologies is about to 
vanish before the beams of a brighter day.’ She had always 
repudiated, asa kind of morbid self-importance, any approach 
to the sense of blessedness in suffering, but she was ready to 
submit cheerfully to inevitable laws; and apparently this 
spirit did not fail her up to the time of her death on 
June 6, 1876. : 

What shall we say of sucha life? It may be a trial of 
faith to many who think of the words ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them,’ and ‘who will say ‘ Here is this unbaptized 
woman, avowing herself a philosophical Atheist, more fear- 
lessly truthful, more conscientious, more generous and bene- 
volent than half the Christians we know.’ Can Sacraments, 
grace, or prayer make a finer character than this ? 

We are quite willing to grant that the natural character 
was a very fine one, and that it did not deteriorate, but kept 
up its lofty aims throughout. Even the two portraits in the 
two volumes may be taken as the index to the ennobling and 
mellowing of the nature. So we will accept her own cha- 
racter of herself, without detracting from it. It is not a 
character that a heathen woman could have reached. With- 
out the ‘last of the mythologies’ she could never have had 
the position needful for such a development, and she certainly 
would never have had such a standard to act up to, nor such 
public opinion to support her in it. 

In the same manner as we point to Socrates or Marcus 
Aurelius as showing how far human nature could reach in 
the heathen world, we are ready to grant that Harriet Mar- 
tineau shows how far it can reach when it has had the benefit 
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of learning the Divine laws of morality, and being bred up 
in society not entirely unmoulded by them. 

But let us put beside this character a sentence from 
Fénelon. ‘It is only a question of silence, obedience, 
endurance, retirement, patient forbearance towards others 
without expecting the same for ourselves, resistance to in- 
clination and habit, conformity to God’s designs for us, 
setting aside jealousy and touchiness,’ There is something 
here like the still small Voice after Miss Martineau’s triumph- 
ant utterances. We feel that there is another standard that 
she never knew, not of virtue, not of morality, but of holiness. 
involving both, but mounting above them. 

Some will laugh at this, and declare that they will be con- 
tent with what makes people as good as Miss Martineau. It 
may be hinted that abstract love of virtue and conscientious 
adherence to the laws of reason have never been common 
virtues, and that she had them far more in site of her un- 
belief than as its consequence. Rome was not at its best 
when Stoic philosophy was most in vogue; and with the 
greater part of human creatures the being good for nothing 
in the one sense is sure to result in the being good for 
nothing in the other. 

This, however, is a plea not admitted by her school, who 
scorn the idea of hopes and fears as a mode of enforcing dis- 
cipline, yet allow that superstition must use them till man- 
kind are educated beyond them. This is that brighter dawn 
to which she herself looked forward, poor woman. <A dawn! 
But of what? Of obedience to the laws of nature and 
society, for the general good? No Father to love and trust to, 
to forgive our failures and make all things work for our good ; 
no Lord who bought us and bears us on His heart, ever one 
with us in humanity and imparting to us His Divinity ; no 
Comforter to strengthen our efforts, inspire our prayers, or 
enlighten our eyes. Never for one moment does the gifted 
woman of whom we have been writing seem to have even 
known that this is what Christians hold as their own. She 
only knew of a strange travestie which was never capable of 
stirring her love, and our Lord never was made known to her 
in His Godhead, but only as the holiest of men. Nor, by 
her own account of herself, did she ever seek for any present- 
ment of the Truth beyond those Calvinistic statements which 
she fancied to be orthodox. Success and occupation sealed 
her eyes to spiritual truth. Strength and rectitude of character 
enabled her to fulfil her own rule of life without misgiving or 
occasion of regret; and what she has left us is this strange, 
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and to us melancholy, record of living without God in the 
world. 

To our minds, it is a cold and dreary, heartless kind of 
portrait. There is plenty of triumph and success, but a 
hard, cold egotism and self-glorification runs through all—a 
bitter remembrance of slights, offences, and attacks, a scorn- 
ful tone towards the friends who were alienated by her 
opinions, and a good deal of harshness in speaking even of 
near relations. Thus it is towards man. We will not speak 
of her utterances respecting Him whom she never knew, and 
whom in her latter years she disowned more and more. We 
will only remember that it was hereditary misfortune and 
education that had prevented her from ever being grounded 
in the truth, and thus, while her eyes were closed to the 
spiritual world, left her to conclude that all must be delusion 
that did not approve itself to her intellect. So, though there 
was much that was fine in her, there was nothing that was 
deep, sweet, or tender. If we place her in contrast with—we 
will not say the greater saints of our own time and Church, 
but with any humble, simple, faithful woman—we shall see 
how the love of our neighbour fails when it does not come 
through the Love of God, and how all the sweet graces and 
charities of womanhood necessarily perish in one who lives 
without Faith or Hope in the Author of all Love. If we 
wanted a plea for the Christian faith, we should say, ‘See how 
unloving and unloveable woman is without it !’ 

We are almost inclined to think it providential that this 
book should make its round of the libraries at the same time 
with the Life of Charles Kingsley—a life which many will read 
who would turn back from an avowedly religious biography. 
Surely nothing can more entirely show the difference between 
the effects of unbelief and belief, than the contrast between 
the woman’s cast-iron coldness and the man’s tenderness and 
warmth, her isolated self-complacency, and his deep, genuine 
humility, her dreary abnegation, and his passionate faith ; and 
lastly, between the utter extinction of all spark of light, so as 
indeed to ‘ lie down in darkness,’ and that increasing content 
and peace in the sense of the perfect holiness, and the final 
ecstatic utterance, ‘ How beautiful God is!’ 

Surely, to all those who are not prepared, like Professor 
Huxley, to sacrifice all—even morality itself—to the horrible 
void blackness of darkness which they call truth, this contrast 
must speak more than all argument. 
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ArT. VII—THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 


1. Constitutional Order the Rightful Claim of the Church of 
England. A Letter to His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A.,, 
Rector of Clewer, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Second Edition. (Rivingtons.) 

2. The Church and Law. A Letter in answer to the Rev. 
Canon Carter, of Clewer, to which is appended a Sermon 
preached at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by ARCHI- 
BALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. (Mac- 
millans.) 

3. A Further Plea for Constitutional Liberty. A Second 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. 
T. T. CARTER, &c., &c. (Rivingtons.) 


THE general uneasiness in the relations of the Church to the 
State at the present moment, which is borne witness to by 
the Letters named at the head of this article, is too obvious 
to be denied. It appears to be rapidly increasing and 
gaining strength from very opposite quarters every day. 
Educated and thinking persons listen with curiosity or alarm, 
according to their several opinions and sensibilities, to the 
muttering of a coming storm which seems to be gathering 
up elements of unusual portent and severity. 

In these days of unchecked speculation, moral, religious, 
and intellectual, no word is more glibly pronounced or more 
frequently on the lips of men, who take any interest in public 
affairs, than the disestablishment of the Church of England. 

By some it is looked upon as the greatest evil that could 
befall the nation; by some as a great benefit ; by many, of 
both schools of thought, as inevitable; by all as an event 
morally possible, and far from being as improbable as it 
certainly was a few years ago. ; 

The mere fact that the question is so mooted—with refer- 
ence not to an abstract proposition in the schools, but to a 
practical and possibly not remote application to the public 
life of the State—is too remarkable and important to be 
disregarded by any one with the faintest pretensions to 
patriotism or to statesmanship. How comes it to pass that 
this great revolution is at this particular epoch so much iz 
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ore omni populo? The vastness of the change, the uncer- 
tainty of the consequences, the possibility, at least, of im- 
mense mischief to the State, must be present to the mind of 
every man possessing ordinary historical information, common 
sense, and sober judgment. 

But the question, formidable as it is, alas, for those by 
whose imprudence and insubordination, or narrow-mindedness, 
and consequent injustice, it has been raised, is now demand- 
ing an answer; not an answer of haste, passion, prejudice, 
arbitrary wiil, such as some newspapers, ifresponsible orators, 
and violent sectaries demand, but one of deliberate wisdom, 
and of that, without which there is no wisdom, justice. 

Whenever the disestablishment of an_ institution is 
threatened or proposed, the considerations which first present 
themselves are of this kind :— 

What were the expected advantages of the Establish- 
ment ? 

What has it failed to effect? And why has it done so? 

What is the actual state of facts with respect to disesta- 
blishment ? 

Is there any remedy other than the abolition of the 
Establishment itself? And, if so, what remedy ? 

It is proposed to say something upon all these heads in 
the following pages, whether the exact order in which they 
are here stated be preserved or not. They refer generally to 
all established institutions. But when it is sought to bring 
the institution called the Church within these categories, it 
is perceived, on a little reflection, that there is a specific 
peculiarity attaching to this institution which discriminates it 
from all others. 

This institution was not created, like the constitution of a 
State, or a Parliament, or a Court of Justice, by the wit of 
man. If its pretensions are not wholly fraudulent, it was 
created by the Creator of man ; not indirectly, as in one sense 
all things created by man are derived from God ; but directly, 
and in opposition to the will, wish, and power of man. 

Her office is in many respects to contradict the natural 
desire of man, to thwart his purpose, to run counter to his 
reason, to maintain and teach that he is by nature most 
ignorant ‘of what he’s most assured,’ that what appears to be 
his greatest good is pernicious to him, and what appears his 
greatest evil is his blessing, that what the educated world has 
considered a stumbling-block, a folly, an evil, is an advantage, 
a wisdom, a good. 

On the other hand, as she denounces and attacks all the 
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views which injure society and undermine the State, the 
society of societies; as she forbids not only the evil action 
but the evil thought which leads to it: as the penalties which 
she is commissioned to threaten for disobedience exceed the 
power, and are without the domain, of the civil legislator, and 
also render the penalties which he can inflict comparatively 
feeble and of no avail when inflicted contrary to her teaching 
and precept ; she is, for these reasons, necessarily the most 
powerful ally or the most formidable foe of the State. And 
the question follows :—Can such an institution be recognised 
and protected by the State as her ally without becoming 
her mistress or her servant ? 

Nearly eighteen centuries have passed away while this 
great experiment has been on trial. The philosophical reader 
of history is perplexed when, with a view to arrive at the 
true solution of this question, he considers the medizval 
status of Church and State, the monstrous claims and cruel 
oppressions of the Papal system while armed with secular 
power; and when reversing the medal, he considers the 
tyranny of the Turk, to the everlasting disgrace of Christen- 
dom, over the Greek Church; his perplexity is not removed 
by turning over the records of history since the great epoch 
called the Reformation. 

He finds that the new relations of the Church and State 
on the Continent of Europe have not prevented the growth 
of rank infidelity or promoted the unity which is the first 
desire of the Christian ; he finds history full of examples as 
to the difficulty of maintaining an Established Church. The 
fierce cruelties of Louis XIV. appeared to have destroyed 
the Dissenter in France, but in the terrible desert which he 
called peace, sprang up the zufelix lolium of Voltaire in- 
stead of the fruitful grain of Christianity. 

The dreadful epoch of the French Revolution must be 
traced, by those whose inquiries are sufficiently deep, to 
religious as well as secular causes. No sufferings of the 
French priest exceeded those which the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew and the dragonnades of Louis XIV. had inflicted 
upon the wretched Huguenot. These had been sanctioned 
and blessed by the infallible Vicar of God who resided at 
Rome. On the other hand, in our own time, Prince Bismarck, 
till quite lately, appeared to have learnt nothing from history 
but the evil doctrine of retaliation ; he cannot or will not 
distinguish between withdrawing the support of the State 
from a form of Christianity, and punishing the conscientious 
professors of it. 
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Every system relative to a Church Establishment appears 
to have been tried. (1) Forcible exclusion of all forms of 
Christianity but one from the State. (2) Equal support of 
all forms of Christianity by the State; and, a step further— 
payment by the State of Jewish and Mohamedan teachers. 
(3) Support of one form of Christianity, toleration of others. 
(4) No support at all of any religion by the State, but 
simple protection of rights acquired by voluntary compact. 

All these systems have been tried—have any succeeded ? 
It is a question for history to answer. 

Not a great many years ago the Englishman might have 
pointed to the English Church Establishment, and, with a 
fair show of reason, at least have claimed for her the solution 
of this apparently interminable question. Here, he might 
have said, you find Establishment and toleration, the great 
body of the country accepting heartily the blessings of an 
Establishment whose ministers reside equally among the 
poor and the rich, and to both alike offer the succours of 
religious hope, the terrors of religious fear, and the graces of 
God through the channels of the Sacraments ; and he would 
have repeated with satisfaction the glowing eulogy of Burke 
on this subject in his Thoughts on the French Revolution. 
Even as to that epoch, however, great deductions would be 
required by strict historical truth and impartial criticism. 

Episcopacy, with the discipline and dogma necessarily 
incident to it, established on one side of the Tweed, and barely 
allowed to exist amid many circumstances of humiliation, on 
the other. 

Dissent in England, already assuming formidable pro- 
portions, and silently occupying the Principality of Wales, 
aided not unfrequently, though by no means universally, by a 
scandalous administration of ‘ ecclesiastical patronage’ in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

But since the time when Burke wrote, what a change has 
taken place in the actual relations of Church and State, and 
still more in the speculative opinions of men respecting 
them ! 

The theory of Hooker was that ‘the Church and Common- 
wealth are names which import things really different ; but 
those things are accidents, and such accidents as may and 
always should lovingly dwell together in one subject ’—(Zecd. 
Pol. 6,8). ‘The temporality and spirituality in their separate 
jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due administration of 
justice, the one to help the other, says the great Statute 24 
H. VIII. c. 12; but both these authorities are founded upon 
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the tacit hypothesis, which melted away, as our French neigh- 
bours would say, under the inexorable logic of facts. 

It is important to recall to our recollection the various 
steps towards disestablishment which have been taken, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, during this century. They need not be 
stated in their historical order. 

The opening of the doors of Parliament to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects without reference to their religious faith—a 
measure of inevitable necessity as well as of political wisdom 
and social justice—has contributed greatly to this change. It 
has practically and speculatively reversed the theory of 
Hooker as to the identification of Church and State. 

The Parliament was henceforth to govern the Church, not 
because the Parliament was composed of Churchmen, but be- 
cause the Church, like the British Museum, was a creation of 
the State, all the affairs of which are properly subject to the 
control of Parliament, though the members of it be of any or 
of no religious faith. 

The loving cohabitation of the separate institutions of 
Church and State described by Hooker was an obsolete theory. 
The Church was coming to be regarded as one of the depart- 
ments of the State, not a divinely ordained body hallowing 
the State by its contact. 

}.» Nevertheless, for a long time people could not see any 
injustice to the Church in this change of her relations to the 
State. 

So rooted and so comfortable to the practical English 
mind was the old doctrine of Establishment, so many ways 
were found of representing that substantially things were as 
they had been, patrons presented to livings, bishops sat in 
the House of Lords—‘ nonsense, then, about dangers to the 
Church, or neglect of her just claims ; never mind theory, we 
are a practical people. 

It must not be forgotten that the parishioner is no longer 
bound by law to prevent the decay of his parish church or 
to furnish the means for the decent administration of her 
sacraments, though the Dissenter has a legal right to her 
services and to interment in her consecrated ground. 

With the abolition of church rates—the measure might 
have been politically expedient and necessary—a great rent 
was made in the legal theory of an established Church. 

An educated foreigner will remember that the English 
people generally shrink from founding any practice upon 
theory, and dread the application of philosophy to facts as 
much as George III. dreaded, what he called, ‘Scotch meta- 
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physics ;’ otherwise he would be amazed that the church rate, 
abolished in England, where the majority still belong to the 
Established Church, should still subsist, disguised indeed in 
name, but in vigorous reality, in Scotland, where the Esta- 
blished Church is, certainly at this moment, the Church of the 
minority. 

Another blow to the Establishment was dealt by the 
measures which practically dethroned her in the Universities. 
And, again, we do not stop to inquire whether political cir- 
cumstances did or did not render this step necessary. 

If it be true that infidelity, in the form of disbelief in our 
Lord’s Resurrection, now largely prevails at Oxford, that 
Christianity, in the sense of believing the facts recorded in 
the New Testament, is openly derided or quietly set aside as 
a fable by persons of great natural and acquired endowments, 
and possessing great influence in the University—if this, or 
anything like it, be true, the first result of the great experi- 
ment has not been encouraging. 

The permission to Dissenters to perform their own funeral 
rites in parochial churchyards finds many advocates, of whom 
many, we believe, would oppose the disestablishment of the 
Church.' It seems strange that they should not see how long 
a stride towards this end such a great change in our law and 
customs must necessarily make. Let them only consider the 
liberal formulas which so attract them on this subject. ‘At 
least,’ it is said, ‘let us have peace in churchyards—a truce 
from theological rancour here at least—surely our dead may 
rest in peace together.’ 

Such an argument as this is irresistible to many, besides 
the dread of being called illiberal, uncharitable, unchristian, 
which comes greatly in aid of it. But surely the argument, 
when examined, is either very weak or goes far beyond the 
case. 

In the first place, there are many Dissenting burial-grounds 
for Dissenters alone,—many public burial-grounds, in which 
portions are allotted for persons of different religious belief, 
and if necessary more places of interment of this kind could 
be found. 

In the next place, is it not plain that the argument for 
allowing the performance of funeral rites, other than those of 
the Church, in the consecrated churchyard, applies to the per- 
formance of such rites in the consecrated church? Let us see. 

A Dissenter’s funeral is about to take place with the rites 


1 This was written before the recent division on Lord Harrowby’s 
motion in the House of Lords. 
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of his sect in the parish churchyard. A violent storm of 
rain, sleet, or snow is about to descend upon the mourners 
and the corpse. Application is made to perform the rite 
within the church. The incumbent refuses. Next morning 
appears in a leading journal a torrent of vituperation upon the 
incumbent. It requires no imagination to predict the con- 
tents of the article, headed :— 


‘ Bigoted Intolerance and Unchristian Conduct of a Clergyman of the 
Established Church.—Will it be believed that in this age, when the ev- 
lightenment of the masses is being daily carried out and the folly of 
distinctive dogma and belief discredited by all anti-Vatican laity and 
clergy, the Rev. of refused a brother Christian pastor, 
inclining perhaps to the liberal and comprehensive views of Socinus, but 
a firm Evangelist, permission to read a funeral service within the walls 
of the Church, on a day when the inclemency of the weather rendered 
it almost impossible to read the service of the religious body to which 
the deceased belonged in the churchyard ? This is not to be endured : 
at least let us have peace within the Church walls, a truce from 
theological rancour there at least. 








‘We trust that the Bishop will call this bigoted priest to a severe 
account. If he is protected by any quibble of existing law, that law 
will be altered by an indignant Parliament.’ 


The cry for peace in the church will be, and perhaps 
ought to be, just as strong as the cry for peace in the church- 
yard. Any measure which places the Dissenting minister 
and the clergyman on the same footing in the churchyard 
drives a stout nail into the coffin of the Establishment. 
But the crisis appears to be at hand, and, most melancholy 
is the statement, it finds the Bishops divided into opposite 
camps. 

We have next to consider another event which has 
happened in our time, very important and very significant of 
the altered state of public feeling. The Colonial Church has 
assumed undreamt-of proportions. 

The Church of England, awakened to a sense of the duties 
imposed upon her as a branch of the Catholic Church, had 
made an extraordinary and successful effort to increase her 
missionary operations upon Catholic principles, evangelising 
heathendom and caring for her Christian members abroad by 
planting a Church in foreign parts, complete in her organisa- 
tion, in entirety, and not in fragments. That a Bishop should 
accompany and preside over every mission had become a 
truth, no longer confined to theory, but recognised in practice. 
The number of Bishops abroad and in the Colonies ex- 
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ceeded the number of those at home. In the memory of one 
Bishop the Episcopate had increased from 17 to 54. Here- 
upon arose two difficult questions ; one respecting the rela- 
tions of Church and State at home, the other respecting 
them abroad. The new Bishops must be duly and canoni- 
cally consecrated by the Bishops at home, and here any 
person of common sense, unacquainted with legal matters, 
might exclaim: ‘Certainly. Why not? Where is the diffi- 
culty? Of course they will consecrate.’ 

But the answer was, the English Episcopate had them- 
selves created a difficulty; for, when the North American 
United States had become a separate nation, the American 
Churchmen had besought consecration for their Bishops. 
The English Bishops were frightened, and talked about Acts 
of Parliament and legal obligations at home, and pointed out 
that they were ‘established by law.’ The sequel is well 
known. The disestablished Scotch Bishops exercised their 
powers of consecration, and when afterwards the English 
Episcopate became ashamed of its conduct, it had recourse to 
that favourite Erastian remedy, an Act of Parliament enabling 
them to consecrate without fear of civil penalties for this 
particular purpose, but containing the humiliating and very 
questionable proposition that it was not legally competent to 
them to exercise their spiritual power of consecration in 
England without the permission of the Crown. The Statute has, 
indeed, lately been répealed ; but it is an instructive though 
discreditable chapter in the history of the Established Church. 

But when the Colonial Episcopate began to receive large 
and frequent additions, the same question arose ; the lawyers 
shook their heads, and talked about premunire ; statesmen 
spoke vehemently, and a little wildly, about danger to Church 
and State, about Jesuits, the supremacy of the Crown, the 
Protestant succession, &c., reminding one of that memorable 
distich in 1753, ‘No Jews or wooden shoes,’ the currency of 
which sagacious maxim helped to delay the civil emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in this country. 

To adjust the difficulties of the Colonial Church recourse 
was had, first, to the usual remedy of an Act, or rather of Acts 
of Parliament, resulting in a mass of disgraceful, unintelligible, 
contradictory legislation, which remained in all its mischievous 
confusion till the Statute of the Session of 1874 brought some 
order out of this chaos, though even this Statute retains the 
impress of the jealousy or alarm of the Established Episco- 
pate. Meanwhile the Crown has ceased—except in a few 
instances, such as the See of Gibraltar, where the colony or 
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settlement is without a local parliament, or body representing 
a parliament—to issue letters patent when a new Colonial 
Bishop is appointed. 

The legal history of this change is interesting but long. 
The result may be briefly stated. Judicial decisions of the 
Queen’s Bench and Privy Council had established this pro- 
position of constitutional law, that in Colonies possessing a 
representative body or parliament, the Crown had no power, 
without the consent of Parliament, to confer coercive juris- 
diction upon a Bishop by letters patent, though it had power 
to constitute the Bishop a legal corporation capable of 
receiving emoluments and endowments. The relations of 
the Colonial Bishop and his clergy therefore depended upon 
the conditions of the voluntary compact, actual or implied, 
which the law might pronounce to subsist between them. 
The Colonial branch of the English Church was placed 
exactly on the same footing as any Dissenting body in 
England, except in the case of the Crown Colony without a 
parliament, or where a local statute recognising the Church 
as established has provided the civil means of enforcing 
ecclesiastical authority. 

But generally the tide ran breast-high against Establish- 
ment, and in favour of voluntary religious organisation in the 
Colonies. Various disestablishing local and imperial Statutes 
might be cited. As to the latter, perhaps the strongest 
instance is to be found in Canada. The 18th Vic. c. 2, is a 
Canadian statute, entitled ‘An Act to make better provision 
for the appropriation of moneys from the lands heretofore 
known as the Clergy Reserves, by rendering them available 
for municipal purposes.’ The 3rd section says :-— 


‘ Whereas it is desirable to remove all semblance of connexion 
between Church and State, and to effect an entire and final disposi- 
tion of all matters, claims, and interests arising out of the Clergy 
Reserves by as speedy a distribution of their proceeds as may be ; 
be it enacted,’ &c. 


Any competent person deliberately considering this epi- 
sode of the disestablishment of the Colonial Church will be 
less surprised at the disestablishment of the Church in Ire- 
land, of which it was, perhaps, in a greater degree than is 
generally supposed, the precursor. 

The Colonial Church being thus in matters of discipline 
severed, so far as the civil law of the State was concerned, 
from the English Church, the question as to the appointment 
and consecration of the Colonial Bishop remained. 
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This Episcopate being now part of a purely voluntary 
religious institution and stripped of all endowment and pay- 
ment by the State, it was but bare justice that this question 
should be resolved in accordance with the wish of those who 
founded and maintained the institution. This was admitted, 
but reluctantly and grudgingly by the State ; for when con- 
secration was requested at the hands of the established 
English Episcopate, the Secretary for the Colonies or the 
Minister under whose cognisance the matter lay, according to 
private opinion or political circumstances, might, and some- 
times did, refuse the permission of the Crown to the English 
Bishops to consecrate their spiritual but disestablished bro- 
ther. Sometimes, as in the recent case of the Madagascar 
Bishopric, the refusal might be founded on the opinion of 
the Minister of the day, that no Bishop was required. 

Christianity, it was said, had been already introduced into 
this particular country without an Episcopate, and the in- 
troduction of a Bishop would give offence to those Christians 
already in Madagascar who disliked an Episcopate. 

Here we are brought to the consideration of another 
aspect of an Established Church. 

Was the English Episcopate really in such a condition of 
subserviency to the State, that it was prevented by the appre- 
hension of civil penalties from performing its spiritual func- 
tions, not only on behalf of the Church in the Colonies of 
England, but on behalf of the Church of Christ generally ? 

Was the result of ‘Establishment really this, that English 
Bishops could not assist the planting of the Episcopal Church 
in heathen countries by laying their hands on their dises- 
tablished brother appointed to preside over the missionary 
enterprise, and without whose appointment the Church would 
be deprived of her proper organisation? The facts seem to 
furnish the answer. 

The present Primate of All England appears to have felt 
the full force of the obligation which his duty to the Church of 
Christ imposed on him, and. determined that the new Bishop 
should be consecrated, though the law of the Church of 
England, he was (it must be presumed) advised, tied the 
hands which he would otherwise have laid upon him. 

The Archbishop, in the conscientious discharge of his 
duty to the Church, had recourse to the disestablished Epi- 
scopate of Scotland, and besought them to consecrate ; they 
responded to his call, and so the Church of Christ was en- 
abled to complete her organisation in, and to begin the 
evangelisation of, the heathen land. 

VOL. IV.—NO, VIII. ri 
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But the history is not favourable or indeed creditable to 
the Established Church. Churchmen may be forgiven if they 
have been taught by it to feel strongly the disadvantage of 
an Establishment, and are unable not only to reply to the 
taunts of their adversaries on this subject, but, what is of much 
greater importance, are embarrassed in their endeavours to 
restrain those who wish to seek liberty of action in such vital 
matters elsewhere, and argue that the Church of England 
must not be preferred by them to the Church of Christ. 

‘So much for the disestablishment of the Colonial Church 
upon a principle which would never have been admitted by 
George III. or by his Ministers, but would have been treated 
as unconstitutional, and a sort of politico-religious schism. 

However, this immediate effect of the disestablishment, 
whatever the logical consequence of it might be, was practi- 
cally insignificant upon the great body of the people. The 
awakening blow was yet to come, but it was not far off. 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church, if not wholly 
without constitutional precedent,' was so novel, so startling, so 
obviously the result of a principle which went to the root of 
all religious Establishment, that it induced those to think 
about this principle who had never thought of it before, 
either from carelessness or that reluctance so common to 
comfortable and conservative persons to go beneath the 
surface of things. 

In truth, the conclusion which led to the Irish Church 
Disestablishment Statute was founded upon these two’ 
premisses, whether distinctly expressed or not, and which we 
recite without expressing any opinion on them :— 

1. That it was competent—that is, of course, morally 
competent—to the State to re-distribute the property of a 
religious corporation, while it still existed, but in such a 
condition as to render excessive and preposterous the appli- 
cation to it of emoluments which had increased beyond all 
reasonable proportion to the stagnant state of the institution 
itself. ‘ 

2. That when the majority of the people has fallen away 
from the Established Church, the time of disestablishment is at 
hand, and is required by public policy. 

It was plausibly urged at the epoch of the Irish Church 


1 The disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in Scotland by 
William III. and his Government naturally occurs to the mind, but, in 
truth and fact, that Church was at that time deeply presbyterianised in 
its forms, though it had a legal episcopate as a sort of ornamental top to 
a Calvinist ministry. 
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Disestablishment, by those who had evil will to the Church in 
England, that the English Church must consider the religious 
state of Wales—‘must put,’ to use Earl Grey’s memorable 
phrase, ‘her own house in order’—that Ucalegon could not 
be in flames without danger of combustion to herself. 

After all, however, both sides could agree on the practical 
fact that there was a very wide difference between the two 
cases. The English Church was showing every sign of life 
and vigour—the fig-tree was bearing fruit as well as leaves— 
increasing at home and abroad, full of missionary enterprise 
in the dark alleys of the great towns, as well as in the deserts 
of Africa ; receiving enormous subscriptions from the laity, 
who appeared to be daily more and more interested in her 
work, and to be striving to identify themselves more and 
more with it. Various were the outward marks of this 
active and progressive vitality; among them the almost 
universal restoration of churches throughout the land ; almost 
contemporaneously with which sprang up a general desire for 
a less bare and meagre service than had hitherto prevailed. 
The two naturally went hand in hand together, and for some 
time remained to all appearance within the bounds of what is 
called zstheticism. 

Some thirty-five years ago, or more, an_ intelligent, 
educated Polish gentleman made a tour of England, and said 
to the writer of these pages that the circumstance which had 
made a deep impression upon him was the sordid and dis- 
graceful condition of many of our parish churches. 

No foreigner would express such an opinion now. Indeed, 
the very opposite opinion is expressed by all foreign visitors 
who pay any attention to this feature of public life. 

But while this picture of vitality in the English Church is 
really in no respect overcharged, if we turn to Ireland the 
‘presentment’ of the two sisters was indeed different. 

Great and noble exceptions do now exist, and have 
formerly existed, in the Irish Church; and who can recall 
without admiration the names of Jeremy Taylor, Berkeley, 
Jebb, or Archer Butler, among many of the past who might 
be recorded with just praise and honour? Of the living it 
would be wrong to speak. But as to the general condition 
of matters, it will be profitable to consider these results of 
a very unfortunately placed Establishment as examples for 
our learning, while, in reviewing them, we must be allowed to 
sum up the incidents of more than one epoch. Nor is it 
right to deny the existence of a peculiar local High Church- 
manship, little understood in England, and most anti-Papal, 
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but which, however stiff and unattractive to outsiders, was 
in itself, we doubt not, genuine and energetic. 

During the eighteenth century we hear of grave eccle- 
siastical scandals, of fortunes amassed to found peerages or 
estates in England, from the revenues of the sees of Bishops 
and Archbishops, of absentee clergymen, of churches with 
services but without congregations, and sordid to a degree: 
which seems now incredible. Doctrine and creed might be 
sleeping, and practically unknown ; for in their place, hatred of 
the Pope and his doings was a convenient practical substitute 
for positive belief. No doubt, during this period, there was a 
good deal of friendly ‘live and let live’ between the gentleman- 
like clergymen of the two Churches ineffectively trained at 
Dublin and Douay, though this did not prove much zeal 
either way. The animosity during the eighteenth century 
was mainly that of races and politics, while the prevalent 
doctrine of ‘Protestants’ (or Episcopalians in contrast to 
‘Presbyterians ’) was, as in England, a sort of dead ortho- 
doxy. When the Evangelical revival, of which we desire 
to speak with all respect, reached Ireland, then the pure 
odium theologicum manifested itself, and now it was not con- 
fronted with Douay, but with Maynooth. On the other hand, 
the High Church revival, though illustrated by such names as 
Todd, Lee, Reeves, Alexander, Travers Smith, Maturin, has 
been feeble compared with its English counterpart. 

But we hurry on too fast. This is the way in which Dean 
Swift spoke of the Roman Catholics his contemporaries :— 


‘We look (he says) upon the Papists of this kingdom to be 
altogether as inconsiderable as the women and children. ‘Their 
lands are almost entirely taken from them, and they are rendered 
incapable of purchasing any more ; and for the little that remains 
provision is made by the late Act against Popery, that it will daily 
crumble away. To prevent which, some of the most considerable 
among them are already turned Protestants : and so in all proba- 
bility will many more. Then the Popish priests are all registered, 
and without permission (which, I hope, will not be granted) they can 
have no successors ; so that the Protestant clergy will find it perhaps 
no difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the Church ; and 
in the meantime the common people, without leaders, without disci- 
pline, or natural courage, being little better than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, are out of all capacity to the doing any mischief if 
they were ever so well inclined.’ ! 


' © A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons in Ireland to a 
Member of the House of Commons in England concerning the Sacra- 
mental Test’ (p. 13). 
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Let us next hear Lord Wellesley, who thus describes the 
Established Church in 1812 :— 


‘I do not wish to speak with disrespect of that Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, wuile its security is so readily believed in this 
country ; nor to cast any reflections upon those who preside over the 
Church Establishment ; yet I know that the true state of the Church 
in Ireland, in a very great degree, consists of Bishops without clergy, 
churches without parsons, and parsons without churches; many 
parishes frequently consolidated into one, with a common church 
too remote for the parishioners to resort to. ‘Such, then, is the state 
of that Protestant Church in Ireland, whose security and influence 
are said to be founded on a rock.’ 


As years rolled on, the natural fruits of such a system ap- 
peared. The Roman Catholics, whom Swift considered as 
an expiring sect, increased to an extent that made the stag- 
nant Establishment an unendurable scandal. At last came 
Disestablishment, and then it was discovered that even 
the higher classes of the laity of the Irish Church were, as to 
matters of faith and doctrine, very badly taught and very 
ignorant ; while the migration to England of compounding 
curates, licensed after the passing of the Statute of Dis- 
establishment, was but a sorry commentary on the real love 
for souls which was supposed to animate the loudest sound- 
ing declamations against Papal and Tractarian error. 

We have, then, a disestablished Colonial Church, a dis- 
established Irish Church, a Scotch Presbyterian Church 
founded upon the disestablishment of an Episcopal Church, 
as to the future of which he is a wise man who can certainly 
prophesy : for it remains to be seen whether the peril can be 
avoided by a recent Statute, or whether the Free Church 
will be ‘whistled back again’ by the sacrifice on the part of 
Establishment of the very principle, the steady maintenance of 
which drove the Free Churchmen out of the pale of the 
Establishment. We have an English Church still holding by 
an anchor, but which has lost much of the tackle once deemed 
necessary for the security of her riding, and now threatened 
with the severest storm she has encountered since the Great 
Rebellion. And this would be true even if disestablishment 
in terms should be averted. Another secession of learned and 
pious men —non-jurors without the political vice fatal to the 
former non-jurors—would be a very serious evil. We have 
been passing under review the circumstances external to the 
Church which have endangered her intimate connexion with the 
State. But the history of her peril in this relation is but half 
told. A Church united in herself, faithful in her vocation, 
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pouring forth her silver and gold in aid of the discharge of her 
high and holy functions, and above all, confident in the loyalty, 
courage, knowledge, justice, unworldliness, unselfishness of her 
divinely-appointed governors, may weather, and has weathered, 
many hurricanes of imperial despotism and popular madness. 
But a Church whose members are disunited, with rival 
associations, and above all who have no confidence, rightly or 
wrongly, in the Courts which administer ecclesiastical law, and 
far too little in their spiritual governors—because they do not 
believe them to possess the qualifications, rare and high 
indeed, but essential to the due accomplishment of their very 
awful duty—a Church in this condition seems to invite the 
attack of the enemy from without, and in spite, or indeed it 
may be in consequence, of a display of energy and vitality 
unexampled in her history, to have drifted within sight of the 
rocks and shoals of disestablishment. 

One thing the signs of the times seem to demonstrate— 
namely, that if disestablishment is to be avoided, there must 
be no delay in removing the causes of disaffection which now 
prevail in the garrison, its forces must be strengthened, and 
the breaches in the walls repaired. The time for pallia- 
tives, if it ever existed, is past; the wound must be probed 
if it is to be healed. 

It has been said, indeed, that the Church when disesta- 
blished would find herself bound to the State by fetters quite 
as galling as those over which she lamented when established. 
The Dissenter, it is urged, both Protestant and Roman, 
may resort to a court of justice in any matter of fiduciary 
property incident to the maintenance of a particular form of 
religious belief, and it may be the duty of the court to 
inquire into the nature and character of the doctrine to the 
profession of which certain emolument is by gift or bequest 
attached. This premiss is legally correct, and it would be 
great folly to overlook the consideration. But, of course, 
those to whom it is addressed will, rightly or wrongly, urge 
that it is far from warranting theoretically or practically the 
wide conclusion that the Disestablished and Established Church 
are equally in bondage to the State. In the first place such 
cases are few and far between. The cases of Dr. Warren, 
Lady Hewley’s Charity, Auchterarder, are well known to 
lawyers ; but how scanty a catalogue compared, alas! with 
the litigation of the Church of England during the last thirty 
years. 

Among the Roman dissenters the instances of resort to 
lay courts of justice are very rare indeed. Moreover, in all. 
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these cases the lay court is inaccessible on a question of 
dogma or morality fer se, unless there be, so to speak, 
a substratum of pecuniary interest ; and the fact is, that in 
voluntary religious bodies the inclination to settle disputes 
among themselves is for obvious reasons more general than 
in establishments over which a court of law has jurisdic- 
tion. 

This attempt to frighten men from considering the ques- 
tion of disestablishment will not succeed ; it is an untenable 
outwork, and the safety of the citadel requires that it should 
be abandoned. 

What should be done? ‘Stamp out,’ or, more moderately, 
‘put down Ritualism,’ is the remedy proposed by many, 
sanctioned by the high authority of the present Prime Minister, 
not quite sanctioned, but certainly not discountenanced, by 
the Archbishops and the majority of the Episcopate. 

Fair play to the Catholic as well as to the Protestant 
party in the Church is the remedy proposed by others, who 
appear to trust more to the justice of their cause and to the 
devotedness and single-mindedness of individual members of 
their party than to its numbers, influence, or popularity— 
inter arma leges stlent. 

Their claim is summarily disposed of :— 

‘Don’t tell us of your Rubrics ; away with your long histories about 
prayer-books, and canons, and dogmas—we don’t care what their 
interpretation is,—we are Protestant. We will have none of your 
sacerdotalism ; go to Rome if you are Catholics ; and if there be 
any pretence afforded by these historical documents for your claim, 
Parliament will pass or repeal any statute for the purpose of putting 
an end to them.’ 


It would, perhaps, be more correct to say that such was 
the language used a short time ago, rather than to say it is 
the language used now. 

John Bull, in spite of his horror of scarlet, seldom runs a- 
muck when the Roman colour is not actually dangled before his 
eyes, and, to do him justice, is generally much ashamed when 
he has leisure to reflect upon his conduct while under the 
influence of his past religious excitement. He knows that 
there are few pages in his history so thoroughly disgraceful as 
those which contain the narratives of Titus Oates and Rye 
House plots, and the more recent Papal Aggression Bill, 
which it is hardly too much to say that only one Bishop— 
Phillpotts—had the courage to oppose, and he is begin- 
ning to have some awkward misgivings about the recent 
Public Worship Act, or, rather, what he said during the making 
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of that Statute. Or, if this be too much to ask, it may at 
least -be said that he is not at present so lashed up with fury, 
as to be incapable of /stenzng to an argument, and he is still 
sincerely attached to the National Church. 

Let us then attempt to fathom the causes of the present 
discontent, which threaten from so many opposite quarters 
the existence of the Establishment. It is no inconsiderable 
evil that there should be a necessity to do so. The desire 
to scrutinise the foundations of an institution is generally an 
evil omen for the safety of the institution. 

There is much good sense in the favourite English phrase, 
though it be very often abused, ‘it works well;’ when this 
can be predicated of an institution, the generality of mankind 
are indisposed to examine further into the matter. 

It is when it does not, or is supposed not to work well— 
for there is an artificial, as well as a real, clamour in these 
things—that the sore and searching spirit of inquiry begins. 

But when the rightful possession of the estate is disputed 
the title-deeds must be shown. 

The question, therefore, arises, upon what principle is the 
Established Church of England founded? The uneducated 
answer says,—upon the principle of Protestantism. The 
general English mind knows only two divisions of the Christian 
world :— 

1. The Roman Catholic. 

2. The Protestant. Till quite lately it listened with im- 
patience, if it listened at all, to the third division of Catholic. 
It cared nothing for the declaration in the Creed or the 
Prayer-Book as to the Catholic Church, or for the absence 
of the term Protestant therein, or for the description of 
the Church in the great Statutes of the realm. It did not 
understand, and did not wish to understand, the position of 
the Greek Church, or the incontrovertible argument against 
the Papal claim for supremacy, which the mere existence of 
that Church affords. It knew only that the English Church 
was Protestant, and that, therefore, our forefathers were burnt 
by Catholics. It believed more in this creed than in that of 
Athanasius. 

Nor was this opinion confined to men generally ignorant— 
far from it ; it has been and is maintained by statesmen of 
great weight and reputation. Let us hear a most popular 
statesman and Prime Minister. 

Lord Palmerston writing, in 1842, about the reception of 
the King of Prussia in England, says :-— 

‘The only people who found fault with him are the Puseyites, the 
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new Catholic sect who have sprung up in our Church, and who saw 
with disgust and uneasiness the arrival of a Protestant monarch, who 
is known to wish to bring about some kind of connexion between 
his Protestant Church and ours.’ ! 


Lord Russell,? writing in 1870, speaks of the ‘ Protestant 
clergy relying on a faint copy of the Roman Catholic.’ 
What? Transubstantiation? No. ‘Real Presence ;’ and he 
praises those who ‘ throw aside the pseudo-popery of Oxford 
with the time-hallowed popery of Rome.’’ 

According to these high authorities, not, indeed, divines nor 
lawyers, but great exponents of general feeling and opinion, 
it would seem that Protestantism is the foundation of the 
Established Church. In the opinion of the last authority, 
Protestantism would seem to be the opinion of each individual 
formed on private study of God’s word ; but more than this 
was of course intended by both authorities ; e.g. ministers set 
apart, by some authority, for their work, religious edifices, 
preaching, and administration of certain sacraments, must have 
been contemplated by both. 

But the English Church is, as a matter of fact and of 
law, Episcopal ; it is an essential, indefeasible condition of her 
existence that she is under the government of Bishops. 
Does this make any difference? ‘Not a bit,’ say the Pro- 
testants ; it is a mere question of discipline and form. An 
insurmountable difference, says ‘the Catholic sect;’ it is a 
question of Divine ordinance, of Apostolical succession of 
power to ordain, to confer the Holy Spirit by imposition of 
hands, which is, in her opinion, so vital that while she receives 
all convert priests of Catholic orders without re-ordination, 
she ordains all ministers who come to her from Presbyterian 
and Protestant Churches. Which of the two contending 
parties is right ? 

According to the formularies of the Church it would seem 
‘the Catholic sect.’ According to popular belief and appre- 
hension—the Protestant, 

This popular belief and apprehension has been confirmed 
and stimulated not unfrequently by the authorities of the 
Church, partly, no doubt, froma desire to conciliate the 
favour of the people, partly also no doubt from an imperfect 
apprehension of their real status, and partly from a habit 
of considering Rome as the only enemy worth naming of the 
Church. 

It is important to notice the necessary consequences which 


+ Life, by Lord Dalling, iii. 91. 2 Speeches and Despatches, i. 119-21. 
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flow from the adoption of the Protestant position, to consider 
them carefully in their religious, moral, and civil aspects. 

The English Bishop claims his spiritual authority upon the 
ground of his being a legitimate successor, by unbroken line, 
from the Apostles, and he maintains that only by a person so 
qualified due mission can be given to the priest to administer 
the sacraments. His position is that the State, recognising 
the claims, and acting on this hypothesis, conceded to him a 
temporal status with certain restrictions on the exercise of his 
spiritual power. 

Now if this spiritual claim be unfounded, religion and 
morality are grievously injured by such false teaching, and, in 
a civil point of view, the State has been deceived into a very 
bad bargain. To consider the last point first :— 

The emoluments and social and political status of the Eng- 
lish Bishop are very considerable, but are obviously reasonable 
if the Episcopate be really necessary to the Government of so 
great a corporation as the English Church Establishment in 
direct and intimate connexion with the State. Her Archbishop, 
it must be remembered, performs the Coronation Service of 
his monarch, and takes precedence over dukes; her Bishops 
sit in the House of Lords and rank above barons: they are 
prelates of the great Orders founded by our sovereigns. 
Palaces, large. incomes, and considerable state, go well with 
such prerogatives, in spite of Lord Chatham’s well-known 
sneer about the College of Fishermen, and Lord Halifax’s jest 
upon the Cardinals.! 

Burke shrewdly remarked that when he saw objectors of 
this kind imitating the early Christians, and bringing their own 
goods into common, he should believe they were in earnest in 
their demands for clerical poverty ; and, speaking generally, no 
magnates set so excellent an example of Christian liberality 
and almsgiving as the English prelates do, and have done. 

But if prelates are mot necessary for the government of 
the Church, if the ecclesiastical system on the north of the 
Tweed or in Prussia be true, or be preferable, or be as good, 
and if a common Protestantism be the foundation of the 
Scotch and English Establishment, how can one at least of 
these three propositions be controverted ? Sixteen or ten, or 
eight, or five, or four thousand a year might be cut up into a 
good many ministers and manses. But, after all, the emolu- 


1 ¢The Cardinals having rescued the Church from those clownish 
methods the Fishermen had first introduced, and mended that Pattern so 
effectually, that a man of that age, if he should now come into the world, 
would not possibly know it.’— The Character of a Trimmer. 
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ments are a very small, and comparatively very insignificant 
part of the question ; it is the falseness of the position (ze. if 
we are to accept the Protestant hypothesis) which is indefen- 
sible on religious and moral grounds. 

If the English bishop have no Divine commission; if a 
presbyter may ordain priests; if the Church be not the 
keeper and expounder of Holy Writ and dogmatic truth ; if 
one not ordained by a bishop may administer the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist ; if the belief in the Holy Catholic Church 
and prayer for its good estate should be, and really means, 
belief in and prayer for any Church which protests negatively 
against Roman doctrine: then it becomes difficult to deny 
that some reproach of hypocrisy may be plausibly objected 
to the present system, and that the formularies of the Church 
established by law require radical alteration and honest pur- 
gation, until the Presbyterian level be reached. 

We do not accept the Protestant hypothesis, and we there- 
fore should be the first to resist such change, but the question 
may be asked—-can anything be worse than a state of things 
in which the most awful claims exist in formularies subscribed 
by persons who do not believe in them or who often practi- 
cally and sometimes literally disavow them ? 

We are, however, aware that it may be urged in answer to 
these strictures that you ought not to expect a strict logical 
consistency between theory and practice in such matters as 
these ; and in other countries, where the religious theory is 
outwardly uniform and consistent, nevertheless the common 
result is very general indifference to all religion, and a very 
lax every-day practice. 

There is much weight due to this representation, and the 
great advantages of an Establishment ought to be fully con- 
sidered when the question is, how much discrepancy of opinion 
and practice, how much abandonment of primitive order and 
rule, may be tolerated within its pale. 

We will now venture, in conclusion, to specify in general 
terms what appear to be the principles of the possible reme- 
dies for the wounds which have been laid open. First :— 
theoretically speaking, the measure of primary importance 
would be one which should give the fideles of the diocese 
some voice in the choice of the bishop who is to govern them. 
But the undoubted difficulty would be (as may be gathered 
from what has gone before) how to define the fideles. Every 
man who claims to belong to the Protestant Establishment 
would have a legal claim to be included ; and yet to change 
from the nomination of the one educated Prime Minister to 
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the votes of such an uneducated multitude might be to choose 
the fire in preference to the frying-pan. Abstractedly, how- 
ever, something in this direction might be arranged by way 
of selection and presentation, or by way of veto. The congé 
@’élire and the ceremony of confirmation contemplated these 
methods, and if they were made realities instead of fictions, 
or, according to modern language, ‘shams, they might still 
suffice for the purpose. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that there is at present no congé d’éire for the new bishoprics, 
which have been founded without deans and chapters and 
are consequently also without confirmation. Into the details 
of such a scheme we have not room to enter, but the want 
of cordiality and confidence which too frequently mars the 
relations between the bishop and his clergy, lies at the root of 
most of the evils which beset us. It is very well to found 
new bishoprics. They ave wanted, but they may possibly 
be purchased too dearly, if after private bounty has furnished 
the See, the Prime Minister of thé day is to remain unchecked © 
in making it subserve his own political ends by the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop. 

Secondly, the administration of justice cries aloud for 
reformation. The true Catholic system is, that the Ordinary 
should sit in his court with his chancellor as a legal assessor. 
It is preposterous, it is horse-behind-the-cart work, when lay- 
men are to be judges, and bishops assessors, in purely 
spiritual questions in a purely spiritual Court ; while in a 
Court which is to be accepted as a temporal one, dealing with 
spiritual accidents, such formal assessorship is far from being 
a desirable element. 

Moreover, the way in which the law of the Church is 
set in motion is shameful and scandalous. Who that has 
read the revelation contained in the recent letter of Mr. 
Woodward (May, 1877) as to the aggrieved (!) parishioners of 
St. Peter's, Folkestone, can wonder that excitable and impa- 
tient spirits may imagine that the untried evils of even dises- 
tablishment could scarcely be worse? It is needless to dwell 
further on this point, yet it should not be left without 
an expression of admiration for the wisdom, learning, and 
courage of the Bishop of Ely’s letter of May 29 of this year. 

Thirdly, with respect to the legislation of the Church. It 
is mere justice that she should legislate for herself in the first 
instance through her own constitutional organs, though Parlia- 
ment must of course retain the right of sanctioning or of 
refusing all civil coercive means for the enforcement of such 
legislation. 
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Finally, \et the Spiritual Fathers of the Church look— 
and let them proclaim that they look—at Church questions, 
first in their relation to the Church universal, and secondly in 
their relation tothe State. Let them have faith in the Church 
apart from Acts of Parliament. Let them become versed in 
Church law as well as Church history, and then let them 
consider whether there might not at present, in the midst of 
our troubles, be a better prospect of a fair concordatum with 
the State than has existed since the time of Henry VIII. 
Knowledge, courage, unity of purpose, fixed principles on 
spiritual questions, justice to both the institutions on which 
society rests—Church and State—might yet prevent that dis- 
ruption, of which we will not say ‘convelli sine convellentium 
exitio non potest,’ but of which we will say that it would be 
fraught with terrible evils stretching over a long period of 
time. 

If it please God that these evils should not be averted, 
there is at least the comfort of His promise that the Church 
will survive the Establishment. We can say with S. Ambrose 
(Hex. |. 4, c. 2): ‘ Ecclesia videtur sicut luna deficere, sed non 
deficit, obumbrari potest, deficere non potest.’ 


Art. VIIIL—THE JUDGMENT AND THE CRISIS. 


Fudgment of the Lords of the Fudicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the Appeal of the Reverend CHARLES 
JOSEPH RIDSDALE, Clerk, v. CLIFTON, from an Order 
of the Fudges, as Official Principal of the Arches Court 
of Canterbury ; delivered 12th May, 1877. 


‘ The long looked-for judgment in this important appeal has at 
length been delivered, and the Council cannot but rejoice with 
devout thankfulness to find that the soundness of the principles for 
which they have contended is amply sustained, and that the practices 
of the Evangelical clergy upon the matters before the Court have 
been declared to be alike in conformity with the law, and consonant 
with the established usages of the Church of England since the 
Reformation.’ 


SUCH is the language with which the Council of the Church 
Association receives the Ridsdale Judgment, while the 
veteran leader of the Low Church party, Dr. McNeile, late 
Dean of Ripon, avers, in a letter to the Record, that, by the 
judgment, ‘our friends generally will feel that their position 
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in the Church is confirmed and strengthened ’—a statement 
which might lead to the criticism, that, in administering this 
comfort, he revealed a latent even if unconscious doubt as to 
the original legitimacy of that position, which could hardly 
have required to be ‘confirmed and strengthened’ if it were 
already strong in itself. 

These cries of exultation have an exclusive reference to 
the supposed ritual triumph which the Low Church party 
are thus instructed to proclaim, and they involve the inference 
that High Churchmen ought to feel themselves proportion- 
ately beaten, whether their sense of defeat takes the shape 
of despondency or irritation. We however are in no way 
bound to submit our deportment to the dictation of the Church 
Association, and shall therefore examine the ritual results of 
the judgment for ourselves, comparing our own conclusions 
with those of the mouthpieces of the other side. When we 
have done this, we shall be better qualified to fulfil the more 
important task of reviewing the present anxious relations of 
Church and State in the light of this the last specimen of the 
Judicial Committee’s mediation. 

I. Passing over, as we may well afford to do, the question 
of wafer-bread, we find that the judgment proposes to esta- 
blish three main points, which we shall take in our own order. 
(1) It permits the Eastward position at the Prayer of Con- 
secration. (2) It declares that the Ornaments Rubric, a 
statutory enactment drawn in consecutive and grammatical 
terms, is to be read in the light of an anterior and contra- 
dictory document of only inferential legality, which is not 
only not referred to directly or indirectly (as it might have 
been so easily) in the rubric itself, but is absolutely ignored, 
while another document which this one contradicts is by that 
very same rubric made the standard of ‘use’ under the 
imposing title of ‘Authority of Parliament’ (3) It reasserts 
the recognition of the lawfulness of religious imagery in 
churches given by the Judicial Committee in Boyd v. Phill- 
potts (Exeter Reredos), while it conditions this reassertion by 
condemning a particular image in dispute on special consi- 
derations. 

The judgment hurries over the controversy on the priest’s 
position at the Prayer of Consecration in brief, dry words, 
and we shall endeavour to imitate its brevity. What we 
have to say is very quickly expressed. We regard the 
removal of the obstacle which has since 1870 hampered the 
celebrant, in ‘standing before the table,’ as a gain which 
far counterbalances any dissatisfaction we may feel with the 
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remaining conclusions. It is all very well for Dr. McNeile 
to gloss over the discomfiture of his party by asking 


‘ How should the judgment of the Privy Council be received by 
Evangelical Churchmen ? 

‘I venture to answer in one word—with thankfulness. . . . Had 
the Eastward position been allowed, and also the sacrificial vestments, 
the combination would have amounted to an objective teaching of 
fatal error ; but now the vestments are positively forbidden, and the 
Eastward position teaches nothing but the private judgment, or per- 
sonal convenience, or both, of the individual celebrant. .. . To 
stand with their back to the communicants as they have always done 
while reading the Prayer of Consecration will prove a satisfaction to 
be enjoyed without controversy by the large body of old-fashioned 
High Churchmen.’ 


We have too much respect for the discernment of the 
venerable Dean to suppose that he is satisfied with his own 
brief. He knows as well as we do that neither his party nor 
ours, nor any party with any claim to self-respect, makes 
much of an outward action such as a ‘ position,’ except as the 
visible sign of something inward. He must also be well aware 
that, if such position means anything in itself, it does not 
need—though it may be explained by—vestment, postures, or 
audible words. Some ambiguous words of Mr. Gladstone, in 
his pamphlet on Ritualism, may for a time have led to a con- 
trary conclusion ; but the matter has been cleared up, and 
High Churchmen acknowledge that they do desire the East- 
ward position becausé it has a meaning. The only question 
which those to whom they owe obedience have a right 
to ask is, whether that meaning is such as the Church of 
England allows and approves. If it is so, we have been 
right to claim it, and are entitled to utter our satisfaction in 
winning it. If not, merely forbidding the Eastward position 
would be taking a miserably weak way of repressing error. 
We value that position, first, because it expresses, as no other, 
attitude can do, and in conformity with the tradition of the 
Universal Church, the action of the priest, the leader and 
representative of the people, at the most solemn instant of the 
highest worship of which Christian men are capable, 


‘in that most sacred and sublime mystery of our religion, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the commemorative sacrifice of 
the body and blood of Christ, in which the action and suffering of 
our great High Priest are represented, and offered to God on earth, 
as they are continually by the same High Priest himself in heaven ; 
the Church on earth doing, after its measure, the same thing as its 
Head in heaven ; Christ in heaven presenting the sacrifice, and 
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applying it to its purposed end, properly and gloriously ; the Church 
on earth commemoratively and humbly, yet really and effectually, 
by praying to God (with thanksgiving) in the virtue and merit of that 
sacrifice which it thus exhibits.—Bshop Phillpotts’ Charge, 1836. 


It would be grovelling superstition to say that the East- 
ward position was necessary to signify this. It would be as 
blind ignorance of facts to deny that it was exceptionally 
convenient, desirable, and instructive, and therefore of the 
utmost practical value. 

Secondly, we value the recognition of the Eastward posi- 
tion in the terms of the rubric before the Prayer of Con- 
secration as a tribute to historical truth and a vindication of 
the motives of Wren, Cosin, and others who suffered much 
for their adoption of it, before they had that rubric to justify 
them, and who used their late period of power to leave it pos- 
sible to their successors to follow them without blame. We 
had identified ourselves with this their struggle and put our- 
selves upon our trial with those revisers of 1662. So now we 
claim ‘not guilty’ for them and for us, never forgetting that 
Dr. Dykes’s adoption of the Eastward position was a main 
reason given in the House of Lords by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for bringing in the Public Worship Bill, and that 
the explanation now due from the Metropolitan has yet to be 
given. Thirdly, taking this concession along with all our other 
laboriously conquered gains—screens, surpliced choirs, music, 
variously vested altars, credences, crosses, imagery, candlesticks, 
flowers,and now that recognition insome form of an Eucharistic 
dress of which this Ridsdale Judgment is evidence—-we have 
no hesitation in proclaiming that we have practically won the 
day, and that the Church Association knows that we have done 
so, while it conceals its alarm and vexation like children sing- 
ing in the dark to keep up their spirits. Accordingly, it is just 
now a first practical duty on our part not so to act as to 
over-persuade our opponents against the evidence of their own 
senses, that their bragging is not mere sound and fury, or 
that the substantial advantage does not rest with ourselves. 
The more daring and logical thinkers of the Puritan party 
have all along not been without hopes, to which indeed Dr. 
Stephens in his argument gave rather indiscreet utterance, of a 
really great stroke in annulling the memorable work with which 
Laud is chiefly identified, of permanently fixing the Holy 
Table altar-wise. They must have been edified at the way 
in which Lord Cairns brushed aside this suggestion. The 
concession of the position, we are told, has been so ungraciously 
made that we owe no gratitude for it. We are not concerned 
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to accept or to reject this view, for it never crossed our mind 
to treat the Judicial Committee as a French prisoner does 
the Court which tries him ; but we must leave on record our 
deep feeling of shame that it can have become possible so to 
think or speak of the decisions of an august Court of Eccle- 
siastical Appeal. When its judgments have come to be con- 
sidered matters of feeling and not of reason, and when parties 
are thought capable of being grateful or ungrateful, then 
indeed the time has arrived for a searching examination of 
the basis on which the jurisdiction stands. 

We have now to deal with that section of the judgment which 
professes to settle the question of vesture in the Church of 
England, and what we have to state will not be coloured by any 
feeling as to the other rulings. Still we must premise by say- 
ing that we regard the loss or gain of the Eucharistic dress as 
of far less importance than victory or defeat over the East- 
ward position. The latter underlies and shapes the whole 
Eucharistic function, while the former is only an honorary 
adjunct, more or less. The distinctive Eucharistic dress 
means the dress distinctive of the Eucharistic as above other 
offices, and so if the dress used at other offices be seemly and 
dignified, the absence of any distinctiveness in that employed 
at the Eucharist might show, not the neglect of the Holy 
Sacrament, but the overstrained exaltation of common wor- 
ship. In the Eastern Church, as those who have attended 
the worship at London Wall must have observed, the services 
which correspond with our matins are said by gentlemen in 
their ordinary clothes. We ventured to express our objections 
at this to Archbishop Lycurgus, who defended it on the 
ground of the small comparative importance of those offices. 
Supposing that the Puritans had so far prevailed as to stamp 
out the surplices in the ordinary services of the Church of 
England, but that Churchmen had been able to save the sur- 
plice for celebrations, then the surplice would have become a 
distinctive Eucharistic dress. As to the present crisis, we 
believe that it might have been wiser in progressive Church- 
men to have gone on perfecting all other improvements, and 
to have abstained, for this generation, from actively reviving 
vestments, or, at least, any but linen ones, Had they been 
thus prudent, we believe that the victory of the other rites, 
position, and ornaments, would have been so incontestable 
that vestments would have been revived in peace, and as if 
spontaneously, in a few years’ time. Less than this we can- 
not conscientiously say, but to dilate would be to indulge in 
fruitless retrospects over the irreversible. 
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We are saved the difficult and possibly presumptuous task 
of summing up this part of the judgment as a whole by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who performs this duty in 
an article in the Wineteenth Century for July. The Bishop, 
after referring to a prophecy of his own that it would be 
‘wise, convincing, and conciliatory, and claiming that it 
proved to be the first and the third, goes on :-— 


‘Is it however convincing? Here we hesitate. The judgment is 
transparently clear, flawlessly reasoned, and eminently fair; but it 
does not carry with it complete conviction. It seems to fail just 
where the real difficulty presents itself. . . . In reading the judgment 
we feel ourselves out-reasoned and out-argued, but at the same time 
not fully convinced. Our reason seems forced one way, but our 
instincts take the other. . . . Yet the plain fact seems to remain that, 
to use the words of a venerable and well-known leader of High 
Church opinion, “the judgment does interpret in a non-natural sense 
the rubric on which this judgment turns ;” or, to take the language of 
a recent resolution affirmed by some three hundred clergymen, that 
the judgment “is clearly contrary to the plain meaning of the rubric.” 

. . . At present we are only noticing the judgment in its broad and 
general aspects, and in the light in which it appears to have been 
generally received by the majority of friends and foes. And this, we 
fear, must be conceded. It has placed before the Church several 
important and incontrovertible facts, but in its conclusions it does 
not seem to have made quite the best of them.’ 


Having thus given the judgment what we cannot call its 
bene demisit, the Bishop, with great ingenuity, comes to the 
succour of its authors by proposing what professes to be an 
expansion of the argument, but which is really a counter 
theory, which may never have crossed the minds of the judges. 
The Bishop co-ordinates the Advertisements and the rubric 
of 1662 by reading the latter ‘ distributively,’ so that the two 
together should cover the whole area of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘ Edwardian vestments (under one of the two alterna- 
tive forms in which the first Edwardian rubrics specify them) 
were to be in use distributively. The Eucharistic vesture 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches, the surplice in other 
places” We are at present engaged with the judgment 
itself, but we intend to revert to this theory of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. It is enough to say of it for the 
present that its naked abstraction is one thing, and its practical 
application another. The latter must turn upon the meaning 
of the Advertisements themselves in the sense in which they 
were published by their authors. If, as we think we can show, 
the Bishop has perfunctorily closed with a trivial and erroneous 
interpretation of their scope, the practical conclusions which 
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he draws from his theory fall to the ground, and with them the 
theory itself as he proposes to use it, so as to guide us out of 
our actual difficulties. 

The task which the judges set themselves to accomplish 
was to show that when the Ornaments Rubric of 1662—a 
portion of an Act of Parliament—says :— 


‘ And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall 
be retained, and be in use, as were in the Church of England, by the 


authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.’ 


it means to say :— 


‘ And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministrations, shall 
not be retained, and of be in use, as were in this Church of England, 
by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth, dut only such as were named in the adver- 
tisements in the seventh year of Queen Elizabeth,’ 


This is a startling proposition considering that from one 
end to the other of that Prayer Book, which contains the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which have no importance in the con- 
duct of worship, there is not a scrap of extract from—no, nor 
even a reference to—those Advertisements which would be 
of the highest importance if, in fact, they ruled the dress of the 
minister. This interpretation of the rubric is defended by a 
very lengthy argument; but it can be much more briefly met ; 
for the reasoning, which is consecutive, hangs at two distinct 
points upon a single thread, and if either of them snaps the 
whole mass falls to the ground. We propose to show the 
weakness of one of them, which depends upon historical 
investigation, while we indicate the rashness of trusting to the 
other, which can only be finally determined by public judicial 
decisions. The judges cannot deny that a statutory enactment 
in 1662 must on the face of it mean what its words in the 
English language of 1662 themselves mean, and they strive to do 
away with this presumption by constructing what they consider 
to have been the state of the law up to 1662, and then setting up 
inferences from the extra-legislational sayings of the prelates 
who were forward in, but were not the exclusive enactors of, 
that settlement of 1662 which was the act of Convocation and 
Parliament combined. On such informal considerations does 
the Judicial Committee contend that when the Legislature in 
1662 revived, in an improved form, words which profoundly 
vary the condition of things which would have existed had the 
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Advertisements continued in force, they really meant to vali- 
date it. If this is proved to be a flight of imagination, as we 
shall endeavour to show, the judgment falls to the ground. 
It would do so equally if it could be shown that the assumed 
state of the law before 1662 was not really what they infer it 
to have been. We need not go further back than the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, and the Act of Uniformity of her first year, 
1559, of which we quote the 25th and 26th sections, the judg- 
ment only citing the 25th. The 26th section has no direct 
reference to the present question, but it is indicative of the 
upward rather than downward tendency of the authors of 
that statute :— 


25. ‘ Provided always, and be it Enacted, That such ornaments of 
the Church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained, and be in 
use, as was in this Church of Angland by the Authority of Parliament 
in the Second year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth, until other 
order shall be therein taken by Authority of the Queen’s Majesty, 
with the advice of her Commissioners appointed and Authorised under 
the Great Seal of England for causes Ecclesiastical, or of the 
Metropolitan of this Realm: 26. And also, That if there shall happen 
any contempt, or irreverence to be used in the Ceremonies, or Rites 
of the Church, by the misusing of the Orders appointed in this 
book ; the Queen’s Majesty may by the like advice of the said 
Commissioners, or Metropolitan, ordain and publish such further 
Ceremonies, or Rites, as may be most for the advancement of God’s 
Glory, the edifying of his Church, and the due reverence of Christ’s 
holy Mysteries and Sacraments.’ 


The judgment comments upon the 25th section in these 
terms :— 


‘In this manner, and not by any textual alteration of the Rubrics 
in the Second Book of King Edward, the directions as to ornaments 
of the First Book were kept in force until other order should be 
therein taken, in the way provided by the Act. 

‘The authorities whose duty it was to issue to the people, in 1559, 
a printed Book of Common Prayer, made conformable to the 
Statute, prefixed to the Book so issued by them a copy, in extenso, 
of the Statute of Elizabeth itself ; and they also of their own autho- 
rity, not by way of enactment or order, but by way of a memo- 
randum or reference to the Statute, substituted a new admonitory 
note or Rubric for the note immediately preceding the order of 
Morning Prayer i in the Second Book of King Edward. 

‘That noté or Rubric, as is pointed out by Bishop Gibson, was not 
inserted by any authority of Parliament. It was meant to be a 
compendious and convenient summary of the enactment on this 
subject. If it was an accurate summary, it was merely a repetition 
of the Act. If it was inaccurate or imperfect, the Act, and not the 
note, would be the governing rule.’ 
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This so called ‘admonitory rule or rubric’ is as follows oe 


+ 
‘ And here it is to be noted that the minister, at the time of the 
Communion, and at all other times in his ministration, shall use such 
ornaments in the church, as were in use by the authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
according to the Act of Parliarnent set in the beginning of this book.’ 


It differs, as it will be seen, both from the present Orna- 
ments Rubric and from the 25th section of Elizabeth’s Act, 
in being a direction to the minister what he is to do, and not 
a direction to the Church as to what is to be done by the 
minister. Mr. McColl in a letter to The Times argues that 
this is the difference between universal legal obligation and 
universal legal permission, and the Bishop takes similar ground. 
To us, their view of the difference seems much overstrained. We 
also are unable to follow the Judicial Committee in its depre- 
ciatory estimate, on Bishop Gibson’s authority, of the value of 
Elizabeth’s rubric, considering that the heavy penal provisions of 
the Act are against, not the transgressors of the Act itself, but 
of the ‘Common Prayer’ and of the ‘ Sacraments,’ ‘2 such order 
and form as they be mentioned and set forth in the said book,’ 
against the persons who shall ‘use any other rite, ceremony, 
order, form, or manner of celebrating of the Lord’s Supper or 
Mattins, ‘Evensong, Administration of the Sacraments, or 
other open Prayers than is mentioned and set forth in the said 
book.’ The penalties for disobeying the ‘ceremony,’ ‘form’ of 
and ‘manner’ of ‘celebrating the Lord’s Supper’ as ‘set 
forth in the said book,’ are first forfeiture of a year’s stipend 
and six months’ imprisonment ; secondly, a year’s imprison- 
ment and deprivation; and, thirdly, imprisonment for life ; 
and yet the Judicial Committee calls the regulation which 
sets forth these tremendously important ‘rites’ a {memor- 
andum’ or ‘ reference’ only. 

The judges then go on to contend that the Advertisements 
of 1566 issued by Archbishop Parker and the other Commis- 
sioners—although there is no direct evidence that they were 
ever formally sanctioned by Elizabeth—fulfil the conditions 
of ‘other order being taken, &c., and therefore define the 
vestiary law of the Church thenceforward with the authority 
of a statute. The Advertisement, which is important to the 
present question, and which we are now asked to accept as 
the living law of the Church of England, as to clerical 
attire, runs as follows :— 


‘In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, the principal minister shall wear a cope, with 
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Gospeller and Epistoller agreeably ; and at all other prayers to be 
said at that communion table, to use no copes, but surplices. 

‘That the Dean and Prebendaries wear a surplice with a silk hood 
in the choir ; and when they preach to use their hoods. 

‘Item, that every minister saying any public prayers, or ministering 
the Sacraments, or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely 
surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the parish.’ 


The other single thread of which we spoke is the claim on 
the part of the Judicial Committee for these Advertisements of 
Elizabeth’s sanction, as they do after a lengthy argument. The 
judges were compelled to multiply authorities in order to reach 
a constructive conclusion, but this was, after all, only their own 
inference, and one which might collapse under fresh documen- 
tary evidence. Yet they set up this individual inference of 
theirs as to the intrigues and vacillations of Queen, ministers 
and prelates three hundred and eleven years ago as the rule 
which is to govern the ceremonial of the Church of England 
in the thirty-ninth year of Victoria, and under which clergy- 
men may be suspended, deprived, and imprisoned. If they 
are right, the condition of matters so disclosed is far from 
satisfactory ; and if they are wrong, it is calamitous. We are, 
however, so convinced of the weakness of the later thread, that 
we shall by preference deal with the question as it presented 
itself in 1662. We not only prefer to dwell upon this branch 
of the subject, because the question of the value of the 
Advertisements may sooner or later have to come specifically 
before the Courts, but because we consider that, for the 
purpose of immediate controversy, the immateriality of the 
legal value of the Advertisements has been demonstrated in 
a letter under the signature ‘ Epsilon,’ which appeared in The 
Times of June 9. We are unable to conceive the answer 
which can be offered to the considerations which the writer 
presses with so much force :— 


‘Now, I do not pretend to express an opinion on the question 
whether or not the Advertisements of Elizabeth had the effect of 
satisfying the requirements of her statute as a “ taking of other order;” 
but I do say that, if they had, it is absolutely incredible that that statute 
should have been prefixed in its original form to the Prayer Rook of 1662, 
and without the alteration in it which the Advertisements had made 
essential. Bearin mind that the Court rely strongly on the fact that 
the Act of Elizabeth is reprinted at the beginning of the book of 
1662 as a law still in force. Most lawyers, I think, will agree with 
me in saying that its being so printed, without any alterations, is 
strongly in favour of the contention that, down to 1662, no “order 
had been taken” in the sense contemplated by the Act. But, if so, 
what becomes of the theory of the result of the Advertisements ?’ 


XUM 
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The writer might have continued, as in effect we propose to 
do, that on the same supposition the Ornaments Rubric 
must have been recast. But we provisionally accept 
the legality of the Advertisements previously to 1662 for 
the purpose of vindicating the rubric of that year as 
a document in which affirmatives mean affirmatives, and 
vitally important qualifications are not to be assumed as 
being ‘read in’ on the ground that they are wholly ignored 
by legislators and draftsmen to whom their existence was 
perfectly familiar, and to whom every material interest would 
have dictated that these qualifications should have been 
unequivocally recited if the intention of the legislators had 
been to constitute them for the future such statute law as 
might be penally enforced against recalcitrant Puritans and 
disappointed High Churchmen. Legislation is apt to become 
sleepy and lax in days of general acquiescence, but not at a 
crisis of aroused passions, of hopes running high, and dis- 
appointments bitterly eating into men’s hearts. 

The assumption which is made to justify the imputation 
of such inconceivably eccentric conduct against statesmen 
and divines of unquestionable ability, learning, and logical 
power, is that, as the revisers of 1662 had the power not only 
to enact but to force the acceptance of their enactments 
upon the general public, so an assumed failure in material 
success must be taken as conclusive upon the meaning of 
enacting words, even When that presumed meaning is directly 
contrary to the derivation and grammatical construction of 
those very words. We are rather surprised that a Court 
whose distinguished president has been member of a minority 
as well as of a majority Cabinet, and of which the next most 
distinguished member belonged to the government which 
repealed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, should have assumed 
this conclusion as one which did not even require to be 
argued. The answer to it is found in the plain incontestable 
facts of history. In 1662 the High Church party found itself 
in a majority; but it also found itself confronted with a 
minority which was powerful enough to have almost suc- 
ceeded twenty-seven years later in carrying a reform of the 
Prayer Book which would have left that volume in a far 
more ultra-Protestant condition than that to which 1552 had 
reduced it, and from which, except in the matter of vesture, 
it had, down to 1662, very partially and at long intervals 
emerged. Nay, this minority, though foiled in that particular 
movement by the firmness of the section of higher Church- 
men who accepted the Revolution of 1688, reasserted its ruling 
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influence within the Church with a completeness of which our 
present agitations are the visible survival. The revisers 
accordingly did, in 1662, just what might have been expected 
of statesmanlike men in such a position. They contented 
themselves with importing into the Prayer Book warrants 
and permissions for the changes which they thought right, 
and they trusted to circumstances for ripening them into 
practical life. As we have heard acutely remarked, there was 
no Public Worship Act in those days, and so the remorseless 
working of the law was in the Bishops’ own hands. The impu- 
tation of double dealing on them because they dispensed with 
strict law in favour not only of the difficult times in which 
they lived, but of the short purses both of parson and parish, is 
not a little hard. So far, and so far only, may we concede 
that there is any force in the contention so eagerly urged by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, that the change in the 
form of the rubric from the ‘ minister shall use’ to ‘shall be 
in use in the Church of England’ implied some backing out. 
If it had much meaning, that meaning was, we believe, not 
that the Edwardian vesture was not to be legal as before, 
here, there, and everywhere, but that, in transferring the direct 
responsibility from the individual wearers to the Church at 
large, that Church ‘in equity’ might hold in check the 
stringency of Church common-law. It was just what men 
at once statesmanlike and moderate would do after standing 
to their principles in their answer to the Puritans, that they 
thought it ‘fit that the rubric should continue as it is, while 
they still were unwilling to apply those principles harshly. 
As it happened, the circumstances on which the Bishop relied 
for a gradual heightening of ritual, broke down, from causes 
which they could not foresee, at the very point which was the 
key of the Church’s position. The material symbol and safe- 
guard of distinct Churchmanship as contrasted with Puritanism 
then was the chiefship in the State of an anointed King and 
not a covenanted Protector. Both sides had been alike in 
making the headship of the British Commonwealth the test of 
national religion. But kingship, with which was tied up the 
higher type of Churchmanship, broke down in the vices and 
follies of its representatives. The godlessness of Charles, the 
superstition of James, the tyranny and lubricity of both, and 
the religion of ‘the deliverer’ were all equally disastrous to a 
High Church reform synchronising with a royal restoration. 

In this condition of matters, which is not one of inference, 
after grubbing among musty papers, but the plain teachings 
of the commonest histories, the test of personal and informal 
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intention to which the judges after all reduce ‘the meaning 
of the Ornaments Rubric of 1662 will be satisfied by a far 
more contracted body of evidence than that which they 
demand. It ought to be sufficient to show proof of any 
vestiary usage in any cathedral or other church which can 
be most naturally explained on the belief that the Convoca- 
tion and Parliament of 1662 intended the words which they 
enacted to mean what they said, at a moment when saying 
one thing and meaning another must, as they well knew, be 
that which politicians tell us is worse than a crime. 

But here we may be allowed for a short time to interrupt 
our historical examination, and, without any disrespect to 
Lord Cairns, to put his interpretation of the Ornaments 
Rubric to an even more direct test. We will suppose that 
it was in 1877 and not in 1662 that Parliament, in concert 
with Convocation, was engaged in passing an Act of Uni- 
formity embracing a Prayer Book, of which one of the pro- 
visions was intended to enact that, in contrast to bishops and 
cathedral dignitaries, the parish clergy generally should wear 
surplices and surplices only ‘at all times of their ministra- 
tions’—nothing more and nothing less. Would it be easily 
credible that the Convocations under Archbishops Tait and 
Thomson, acting with the Parliament of 1877, though intending 
to give statutory force to this arrangement, and having the whole 
dictionary from which to choose their words, should not have 
been. able to find anymore clear or precise expression than 
‘such ornaments of the minister as were in use in the Church 
of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth ?’—the fact being 
that that authority of the second year of Edward VI. enacted 
not only surplices, but also vestments, copes, albes, and 
tunacles. Again, supposing any abnormal eccentricity of 
intellect had suggested this form of words to the draftsman 
whom the Convocations in which our archbishops are leaders 
employed (the draftsman, for instance, of the Public Worship 
Act), is it conceivable that Lord Cairns would have let 
the Bill pass through the House of Lords without calling 
its attention to the extraordinary inaptness of the provision 
to make its own intentions intelligible? If it is past belief 
that Lord Cairns’s acuteness should have been found so 
wanting, why are we asked to suppose that Lord Clarendon 
connived at so purposeless a violence being done to the 
‘English language? When Parliament wanted to say surplice, 
surplice was both easy and short to.say ; ‘the authority of 
Parliament in the second year of Edward the Sixth,’ is 
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neither easy nor short—and less so when it does not even 
happen to be accurate—as a synonym for surplice and sur- 
plice only. It is no reflection upon Lord Cairns, and Drs. 
Tait and Thomson, to say that Lord Clarendon, Sheldon 
and Cosin knew the English language as well as they can 
claim to do; while if there is any difference between the 
drafting of the seventeenth and the nineteenth century, 
it consists in the nineteenth century often accepting phraseo- 
logy which the earlier one would have deemed dangerously 
loose and allusive. 

Against this plain consideration drawn from the literal 
meaning of well-known words, the Judicial Committee offers 
to us only inferences—it is very fond of inferences—from the 
supposed inconsistency which it finds in the conduct of the 
revisers of 1662 commanding as legislators the vesture of 1549 
and as administrators the surplice only. See, it exclaims, fifteen 
Bishops and an Archbishop between 1662 and 1689 go on en- 
quiring from their parish clergy about the use of the surplice, 
and not a word to be found about any other vesture. This line 
of argument only shows the curious inability of the judges to 
grasp the Church of England as an organic whole; it is in their 
eyes a large bundle of parish cures, and in some other pigeon- 
holea small separate bundle of cathedral and collegiate churches. 
Parish services loom before their eyes in such dispropor- 
tionate, if not exclusive, bigness, that they do not easily 
conceive of rubrics as intended to do much more than regu- 
late these rites. Accordingly, in epitomising the Advertise- 
ments, they unconsciously marshal the parish dress first, and 
do not, like the Advertisements, range it as the secondary 
provision. A fuller, more ripe knowledge would have made 
them appreciate cathedrals as mother and model churches of 
the respective dioceses, with collegiate churches ranging as 
their honorary equivalents. They would also have com- 
prehended that, if these were such in theory now, they 
were—in contrast with present days—even more so in 1662, 
before cathedral establishments had been cut down, and 
parish churches had by private munificence caught them 
up. The parish churches of Charles II.’s time were few, 
poorly appointed, and scantily manned compared with those 
of 1877, while the cathedrals had not been reduced to their 
regulation four or six residentiaries. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol is ecclesiologist enough to see this weak point, and 
he very ingeniously tries to get round it by that suggestion 
which, in professing to be the expansion of the judgment, is 
really apart from, if not contradictory to it : that the Ornaments 
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Rubric is to be used distributively—copes for dignitaries, 
surplices for parsons. We shall show further on that this 
suggestion, the cleverness of which we admit, rests upon a 
superficial reading of the Advertisements, and that the Bishop, 
to make it good, must show that, while they order the cope 
to the dignitary, they forbid it to the parson. In their legiti- 
mate relation to the whole ecclesiastical organisation, all 
rubrics (unless the contrary can be directly or inferentially 
shown) impartially and simultaneously regulate the conduct 
of worship everywhere, with the presumption that it will 
be best observed in those mother and model churches. If 
we realise these facts, it becomes a matter, not of inference 
(like so much of the judgment), but of documentary demon- 
stration, that the revisers of 1662, when they re-enacted 
the ministers’ ornaments of the second of Edward VL., not 
only intentionally re-enacted them in the literal sense, but 
were to a certain extent practically successful in reviving 
them and ‘retaining’ them ‘in use.’ For proof of their 
personal intentions we need go no further than the anecdote 
which the judges quote with the contrary intention. Baxter, 
so they remind us, reports that the Puritans at the Savoy 
Conference ‘excepted against that part of the rubric which, 
speaking of the Sacraments to be used in the Church, left 
room to bring back the cope, albe, and other vestments.’ 
This exception, it will be observed, only names the never 
disused cope and the albe, which others besides Puritans 
may be forgiven for not clearly distinguishing from the sur- 
plice. It was, we believe, not a theoretical fear. They knew 
that before the Commonwealth copes, and the dresses which 
might be called either albes or surplices, had been employed, 
and they dreaded their return. If the Bishops had intended 
what the Judicial Committee suppose them to have done, 
their easiest, shortest, most straightforward, and at the same 
time most politic, answer would have been, ‘ You are mistaken ; 
we are only thinking of legalising the surplice except in those 
exceptional cases which the Advertisements particularise.’ 
Instead of this they reply, ‘We think it fit that the Rubrick 
continue as it is’ This answer was honest and intelligible 
in the mouth of men who desired at all events to retain the 
possibility of resuming the Edwardian vesture, but in that of 
negotiators who had secretly abandoned such an intention 
it would have been not only evasive and hardly honest, but 
to the highest extent impolitic and irritating. This anecdote 
disposes of the Bishop of Carlisle’s funny parallel from the 
old undergraduate joke of the man who defended his bell- 
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pulling by a reference to the direction, ‘ Please to ring this 
bell.’ For the parallel to be perfect, the house must have 
been in disrepair for some time and the notice defaced, and 
when the owners were about to paint it up again, the neigh- 
bours most likely to be annoyed by literal compliance with 
it must have pointed out the probable result, and been 
met with the answer, ‘ We think it fit that the notice continue 
as it is. In the same connection we cannot help thinking 
that the appearance in the actual Ornaments Rubric of the 
words ‘at all times of their ministrations,’ after what the judg- 
ment terms ‘the Puritan objections’ had been brought home 
to the revisers not only leaves those words, as the judgment 
itself owns, ‘not incapable of being read distributively,’ but 
really impresses the distributive meaning upon them. It 
is only fair to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol to point 
out that this ‘distributiveness,’ which the judges only name to 
repudiate, is not quite the ‘ distributiveness’ which he imagines 
to underlie their theory. The former refers to the various func- 
tions of the same man; the latter to the various classes of 
churches in which the same functions may be performed. As 
to the measure of practical success which we claim for the 
intentions of the revisers, we do not say that they revived - 
the whole list. The judgment is no doubt right in pointing 
out that the chasuble and tunacle were in abeyance, while 
we are unable to grasp the vanishing. point between albe and 
surplice. But the surplice, which might be an albe, they 
succeeded, after a century’s bitter fighting with the Puritans, 
in retaining everywhere, though not without a parting 
scream of-anger from Prynne, and the cope also where they 
could. Jurists who have ‘ Advertisements’ on the brain 
may have a difficulty in conceiving of a cope used in a 
cathedral, except in virtue of the ambiguous authority of 
that document. But they may at least allow us to believe 
that this vesture could have been in use in virtue of the 
unambiguous authority of the first of Elizabeth and of the 
Act of 1662. The use of the cope between 1566 and 1662 
in places of worship which were not legally cathedral and 
collegiate churches would be conclusive against their reason- 
ing. Accordingly as copes are found not only in the Royal 
Chapels of Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, who may be supposed 
to be above vulgar law, and in whose honour they were 
also used at such ceremonies as weddings, christenings, &c., 
but also in the chapels of bishops’ palaces (as of Andrewes), 
and of colleges (as of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, given in that case by the Puritan Archbishop 
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Williams), we claim to have established our position. No 
man who understands legal distinctions would assert that a 
college chapel was a collegiate church except by a very wide 
stretch of language. College chapels have, indeed, that ex- 
ternal resemblance to collegiate churches which consists in 
both being served by a body of clerks, and of being able to 
sustain services of more than usual dignity and frequency ; 
so that incidentally the use of copes in such chapels may be a 
key to the meaning of the Advertisements as a compromise, 
implying the retention of copes where men’and money made 
them possible. But to return from a digression. The fact 
that the bishops after the Restoration only pushed the surplice 
on the parishes just recovering from Puritan havoc, proved 
not that they were then unable at all to enforce the rubric 
of 1549 on them, but that they were unable to enforce more 
than a part of it; for the surplice, no less than the ‘vest- 
ment’ or the ‘tunacle,’ exists as a vesture of our Reformed 
Church in virtue of that rubric; and the surplice, as the 
most commonly seen of all the dresses, was the one against 
which the artillery of Puritan animosity was most perti- 
naciously directed from the days of Edward VI. to those 
of Charles I. If the revisers had shown a similar abstinence 
in the cathedral and collegiate churches, there might have 
been plausible ground for the inference in which the Judicial 
Committee indulges. But, unfortunately for that theory, 
we find that Cosin, the leading spirit of those revisers, 
so effectually ‘retained’ the copes ‘in use’ in Durham 
Cathedral, that nearly half the eighteenth century had 
elapsed before they were disused. We read, too, of a 
cope given to Norwich at the date of the Restoration. 
What of Westminster and St. Paul’s? At Westminster the 
Restoration was signalised by the acquisition of some very 
rich copes, which are still ‘retained’ there, and which we 
ourselves saw ‘in use’ at the Queen’s Coronation. St. Paul’s, 
on the other hand, fell out of the running by being burnt 
down and not restored to worship till the reign of Queen 
Anne. Had Charles II. cared for religion; had St. Paul’s 
not been burned down; had James II. not turned Papist ; 
had William not been a Presbyterian; had the obstinate 
loyalty of the Scottish Bishops not disestablished Prelacy 
in that part of the island, and thus altered the religious 
centre of balance throughout the island ; had Queen Anne’s 
son lived, who can prophesy what might have been the more 
immediate history of the rubric of 1662? 

We wish the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol had touched 
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upon an omission in the judgment in its review of the Orna- 
ments Rubric, which is remarkable from being intentional : 
‘they do not propose to express any opinion upon the 
vestures proper to be worn by bishops, as to which separate 
considerations may arise.’ We venture, with all respect and 
very briefly, to consider what that opinion must be, if it 
is to be consistent with the expressed conclusions of the 
Judicial Committee. The directions of the Advertisements, 
so far as they affect general ministerial vesture, are contained 
in this passage, which we will again recite :— 


‘Item, that every minister saying any public prayers, or minister- 
ing ‘the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely 
surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the parish.’ 


The Advertisements, we see, are silent as to any definite 
reference to the episcopal dress, while the penal provisions 
of the Act of Elizabeth dealing with imprisonment, fine, and 
deprivation, apply to all the clergy alike. They instruct every 
‘minister’ to wear a surplice, and, if this order stopped 
there, it might be reasonably argued that they intended to 
limit the bishop out of his cathedral to this neat and simple 
attire ; but they unluckily add ‘to be provided at the charge 
of the parish, and as no bishop has a parish to provide him, 
he would be reduced, when he confirmed and so on, either to 
strip the parson of his only official dress, or to stand stripped 
himself. Unless, therefore, we accept the conclusion that 
priests and deacons have a distinctive dress, but bishops none 
at all, we are in the last resort referred by the conclusions 
of the judgment itself to the provisions of the rubrics of 
1549, which are as follows :— 


‘ And whensoever the bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion 
in the church, or execute any other public ministration, he shall have 
upon him, besides his rochette, a surplice or albe, and a cope or 
vestment, and also his pastoral staff in his hand, or else borne or 
holden by his chaplain.’ 


But it is a matter of notoriety that now and for a long 
time past the bishops have uniformly discarded this vesture 
in favour of a totally unrubrical one, composed of the rochet 
and of an upper and secular dress called a ‘chimere.’ The 
conclusion is therefore irresistible that the Judicial Committee 
intends by a silence which, as we know by its construction 
of the Ornaments Rubric itself, is in its eyes of more force 
than any, the most precise, statement, to aver that the entire 
Episcopate, including its own archiepiscopal and episcopal 
assessors, is liable to the penalties of Elizabeth from its per- 
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tinacious and universal disregard of the ‘authority of Parlia- 
ment’ in the matter of its vesture. Their partial resumption 
of late years of the pastoral staff shows that their own conclu- 
sions are gravitating in the same direction. The only other 
alternative which is possible is to reduce the bishops outside 
their cathedrals to a simple surplice. 

But we have not yet finished with this chapter of the 
judgment. We will now provisionally assume the conclusions 
of the Ridsdale Judgment, and presume that the Advertise- 
ments govern both the Canons and the Orriaments Rubric, in 
contradiction (as we shall show) to the Purchas Judgment, 
which makes the Canon govern the Advertisements. We shall 
then find that the critics on the one side or on the other who 
have jumped to the conclusion that the late judgment, 
in compelling the use of a distinctive Eucharistic dress in 
cathedral and collegiate churches, forbids it in parish churches, 
have yet to make good their assumption, on which alike 
rest the supposed antagonism of rubric and Advertisements 
and the Bishop’s ‘distributive’ theory. Zhe meaning of the 
Advertisements themselves has yet to be ascertained. That 
the Judicial Committee should have gone perfunctorily over 
this ground is not to be wondered at, but we might have ex- 
pected more precision from the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The one merit we claim beforehand for what we 
shall urge is that it is an e¢renicon in reducing the variation 
between the literally taken Ornaments Rubric and the Adver- 
tisements to a comparatively narrow span. In different words, 
the Advertisements may after all be not any ‘ other order,’ but 
the business-like way of working the ‘old order ;’ while the 
revisers of 1662, moderate Ritualists, and Lords of the Council 
in 1877 really reach the same practical point by varying lines 
of theory. So far is the Judicial Committee from having 
analysed the Advertisements, that it does not seem to have 
noticed the difference between their literal meaning and the 
meaning forced upon them by the Purchas judges, by their 
exclusive regarding of the Canons, and those.as read by them- 
selves. The two judgments are, in fact, so wide apart in their 
interpretations of the vestiary clauses of the Advertisements, 
that a cathedral dignitary—who was striving with his whole 
heart to carry out the Purchas conclusions—must find that he 
was a law-breaker in the opinion of the Ridsdale judges, and 
vice versé, for 360 out of the 365 days of the year, and even 
on the five days on which he can obey both he does so for per- 
fectly different reasons. By the Purchas Judgment the Dean 
of Canterbury, if he celebrated at his cathedral on the first 
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Sunday after Trinity in his cope, broke the law represented by 
the Canons; while, if he confined himself to his surplice, he kept 
it. By the Ridsdale Judgment, in confining himself on that day 
to his surplice, he broke the law represented by the Advertise- 
ments; but if he assumed the cope, he kept it ; while in either 
case, as the Ridsdale judges truly observe, ‘ it might be a penal 
charge against’ him to perform the precise action which the 
other judgment warned him he must do if he meant to keep 
clear of fine and imprisonment—-those gentle persuasives 
which the Act of Elizabeth keeps in store for law-breakers 
like himself. The passages from the two judgments which 
combine to produce this unpleasant dilemma are these. The 
. Judicial Committee in Hebbert v. Purchas 


‘Are of opinion that, as the Canons of 1603-4, which in one part 
seemed to revive the vestments, and in another to order the surplice 
for all ministrations, ought to be construed together, so the Act of 
Uniformity is to be construed with the two Canons on this subject, 
which it did not repeal, and that the result is that the cope is to be 
worn in ministering the Holy Communion on high feast days in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, and the surplice in all other 
ministrations. 

‘ Their lordships attach great weight to the abundant evidence* 
which now exists that, from the days of Elizabeth to about 1840, the 
practice is uniformly in accordance with this view ; and is irrecon- . 
cileable with either of the other views.’ 


‘ A high feast day ’—the word in the Canon being ‘ principal 
feast day ’—there can be no doubt means one of the days for 
which there is a special preface in the Communion Service. 
It is well known that in this limitation the Purchas Judicial 
Committee misread the twenty-fourth Canon from their exclu- 
sive study of the English edition of that document, and that 
the most casual reference to the co-ordinate Latin original 
would have shown them that the mention, in the English form, 
of ‘principal feast days’ (for this, as we have said, and not 
‘high feast days, is the phrase really used), had relation not 
to the dress worn, but to the person who was to celebrate 
at such times, as well as that ‘solennis’ is a larger word than 
‘principal,’ so that, even taking their view of the context, 
Canon and Advertisements might correspond. The portion 
of the Canon important for the present question runs :— 


** XXIV. Ccene in Festis solennibus administratio in Ecclesiis 
Cathedralibus indicta, et Coenam administrantibus-Caparum usus 
injunctus. 

‘ Per Cathedrales omnes et Collegiatas Ecclesias sacram Coenam 
in Festis sollennibus administrari volumus nonnunquam per Episco- 
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pum (siquidem presens extiterit), nonnunquam verd per Decanum, 
quandoque etiam per Canonicum vel Prebendarium (Ministrum 
ibidem maxime eminentem) eundemque decente Capa amictum, ac 
adjutum ab Evangelii et Epistolz Lectoribus (juxta Admonitiones in 
septimo Elizabethze promulgatas), idque iis horis, et cum illa prorsus 
limitatione, que in Libro publicz Liturgiz preefiniuntur. 


But we have to do neither with what canons or rubrics 
say, but with what Judicial Committees make them say. The 
Purchas Judgment equally subordinates antecedent rubrics 
and Advertisements, and the rubrics of the last settlement, 
to the Canons, while the Ridsdale judges set up, not the 
Canons, but the Advertisements, of which they make the 
Canons only the reflex ; and enact that ‘in the ministration 
of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate churches,’ 
without distinction of ‘ principal feast-day, Sunday, or week- 
day, ‘the principal minister shall wear a cope, with Gospeller 
and Epistoller agreeably.’ 

It is clear that, in face of these discordant conclusions, 
council-made law has not yet given its definite place to the 
cope. The conclusions as to the dress of Mr. Purchas and of 
Mr. Ridsdale, so differently reached, are negative and acci- 
dentally identical, and both pass by the cope. They are that, 
as to the dress of Mr. Ridsdale, and therefore presumably of 
other parish priests, under the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, the 
‘decision of the learned judge of the Arches Court as to the 
vestments worn by thé*appellant, following that of the Com- 
mittee in Hebbert v. Purchas, is correct, and ought to be 
affirmed ;’ and that ‘Mr. Purchas has offended against the 
laws ecclesiastical in wearing the chasuble, alb, and tunicle.’ 

The upshot is that Mr. Ridsdale under the Ornaments 
Rubric may not wear vestment, albe, or tunacle. He must 
however wear scmething, and that something he is told to 
find in the Advertisements. He finds there a surplice—all are 
agreed so far. But does he also find a cope? He can, 
as we have seen, get no help from the Judicial Committee 
towards answering this question, so long as that Committee 
is not even agreed whether the dean of his own cathedral 
ought to go to prison under the first of Elizabeth for wearing 
or for not wearing his cope on any of the 365 days of the 
year which happens not to be Christmas Day, Easter Day, 
Ascension Day, Whitsun Day, or Trinity Sunday. 

The Advertisements must speak for themselves. They 
are for the present purpose the complement of the 25th section 
of Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, which itself refers back to 
the directions of the Prayer Book of 1549. 
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We have already recited the Advertisement, and on it 
have only now to observe that so far as it affects the dress of 
the celebrant in cathedral and collegiate churches, it speaks 
plainly enough: It repeals the exceptional direction of 1549 
as to the’ vesture on Litany days, and it limits the choice 
of vestment or cope, of albe or surplice, to the second- 
named. dresses. It becomes less clear when it directs the 
Epistoler and Gospeller to be attired ‘agreeably. The most 
obvious meaning of the word would be that they were to 
continue the use of tunacles. There is, however, no evidence 
which has come under our eye of the use of tunacles between 
1566 and 1662, while instances abound of the Epistoler and 
Gospeller wearing copes. Either, therefore, the cope was 
‘accepted as the rough and ready substitute for the tunacle, 
or ‘agreeably’ was taken to mean what we now call ‘simi- 
larly.’ But when we come to churches not cathedral or 
collegiate we observe a remarkable limitation imported into 
the direction :—‘ Every minister saying any public prayers, 
or ministering the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, 
shall wear a comely surplice with sleeves, to be provided at 
the charge of the parish.’ 

The words ‘to be provided at the charge of the parish’ 
(which the Bishop does not even seem to have observed) are, 
we believe, much more than a parenthesis. The Advertise- 
ments were no proclamation of principles, but rules of practi- 
cal conduct—a modus vivendi, we contend, and not a new 
vestiary law—and in the question of vesture they had both 
to play off two most hostile parties, High Churchmen and 
Puritans (to the latter of whom they were, as history tells 
us, exceedingly distasteful, alike from their recognition of 
cope and of surplice), and also to deal with two very differently 
situated classes of churches. One of these was, compara- 
tively speaking, wealthy, and it existed on the incomes of its 
own estates. The other was absolutely ruined and bank- 
rupt, and had to depend on the precarious resources. of rates, 
with difficulty collected from parishioners who were partly 
pauperised and partly disaffected. Accordingly the Adver- 
tisement, with a worldly wisdom to which any preference for a 
Eucharistic dress ought not to blind us, regulated the two 
classes differently. The rich class was ordered to use the rich 
dress, and left to pay for it as it might ; the poor class was, so 
far as compulsion went, let off with the cheap dress, while the 
condition ‘to be provided at the charge of the parish, though 
in form mandatory, was in effect a measure of indulgence, as 
it exonerated the parish from- having to buy any more costly 
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vesture. The dean must wear the cope and ‘pay for it 
somehow. The parson must wear the surplice, and the parish 
in finding that simple attire was relieved from having to pro- 
vide vestment, cope, or tunacle. _ But, supposing: the parson 
himself or his friends found a cope, was he to be precluded 
from using it? No trace of an answer to the question can be 
found in the judgments which distinctively forbid Mr. Purchas 
and Mr. Ridsdale assuming chasuble, albe, or-tunacle ;-so we 
are driven back upon the Advertisements themselves. Here we 
find, not that the minister is on/y to wear a surplice, but that he 
is to wear a surplice, and that the parish is to pay for iv. An 
albe' may be held to exclude a surplice (though it is but-a 
slight difference of make between them), and by implication 
this might also rule out the chasuble ; but as a surplice’must 
be worn under a cope, there is here no direct exclusion of this 
species of attire. The minister in 1566 wore or forbore to 
wear his compulsory dress in ever-present danger of ‘a penal 
charge.’ The Advertisement in being indulgent to the rate- 
payers’ pockets reduced the use of any further dress to a 
permission. But in the silence of any further.rules, and within 
these limits, and of the indirect exclusion of the. ‘vestment,’ 
we cannot see that there is anything to forbid the minister 
from wearing a dress which was in the Church, ‘by the 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of Edward VI.,’ 
provided the parish were not made chargeable for it. It 
would certainly be strange if that which was penally com- 
pulsory on the collegiate church were penally forbidden in 
the parish church. 

At all events, neither the Judicial Committee nor the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has helped to clear up 
the ambiguity, and the question of the permissibility for 
parish churches, within the lines of the Advertisements, of 
that distinctive Eucharistic dress which is penally compulsory 
for cathedral and collegiate churches is still res integra. We are 
prepared to hear in some quarters the exclamation, ‘The cope 
is not worth getting!’ and we are prepared to answer it. 
There is no doubt a sentiment of traditionary connexion with 
the old English Church, and of present unification in things 
indifferent with other Churches, about the chasuble, which 
rightly elicits a strong predilection for it. We do not fear 
ourselves owning to this feeling. But this is an occasion when 
feelings are not safe guides. A distinctive Eucharistic dress 
involves a principle; the form of that dress only involves 
detail. The chasuble has not been at all times of the samé 
make, material, or colours. Its pedigree—how far classical] 
LL2 
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and secular, and how far Judaic and sacerdotal—is keenly 
controverted. The gatvédvov of the Greek Church is not 
identically a chasuble, and the Armenian Church wears a vest- 
ment which far more resembles the cope. To come nearer 
home, the fact that in the latest days of the pre-Reformational 
Church the Eucharistic use of the cope had taken root in 
England has never, that we are aware of, been contradicted. 
While it is accordingly intelligible and reasonable to prefer 
the chasuble, to scorn the cope as if its distinctive use at the 
Holy Communion were something to be ashamed of, it is to 
authenticate the Church Associationists’ most savage sneers 
at our superstitious love for the ‘sacrificial’ garments—a 
phrase which we beg to remind the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol has been far oftener and more pertinaciously brought 
up by him than recognised by those whom he criticises—as if 
there was something sacrificial in a dress which fell down 
before and behind, and something non-‘ sacrificial’ in one 
which was open in front. Besides, it was in and by the cope 
that Andrewes and Cosin showed forth the dignity of the Un- 
bloody Sacrifice, and we may well afford to be sufficiently 
‘Old Catholic, while not violently wrenching the English 
Church from any line of innocent Western usage, to accept 
and to develop the differences which circumstances, not our- 
selves, have produced. It is an incidental recommendation 
of this policy that the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol con- 
structs it as what might have once been the course of events, 
though he now pronounces it ‘hopeless.’ This dictum is, 
of course, the Bishop’s own opinion; but in so saying he 
in effect commits himself to the propriety of the course in 
itself, and leaves to us the right of claiming his help in future 
if events should make it hopeful. We can, on our side, say 
that we should have no objection to his ‘distributive ’ theory, 
when the area over which it worked was limited to ‘surplice 
necessary everywhere, cope necessary in cathedral and colle- 
giate, permissive in parish churches.’ 

Assuming, then, that the principle of the distinctive 
Eucharistic dress may now be vindicated by way of the cope, 
the course of procedure will have to be settled. There are 
two things desirable: to insure that compliance with the 
Ridsdale Judgment, which is also a compliance pro tanto with 
the Ornaments Rubric, upon the cathedral and collegiate clergy 
(not to enter into the vexed matter of episcopal attire), and 
to establish the permission of the cope for the parochial 
clergy. We have no doubt that it will be wise for the 
present to confine our exertions to making good the first 
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desideratum. When every cathedral and collegiate priest, 
from the Dean of Westminster or Canterbury to the Brother 
of S. Katherine's and the Prebendary of S. Endellion, wears 
his cope, as the Lord Chancellor wears his gown and wig, the 
day will not be far off when the absurdity of restraining the 
Vicar of Doncaster or of S. Peter’s, Eaton Square—virtually 
collegiate churches—to a comely surplice with sleeves, if the 
congregations desire something more stately, will be apparent 
to national common sense. Had there been such parish 
churches in 1556 or in 1662, we feel sure that their claim to 
the permissive use of the cope would not have been forgotten. 
The demand would have been there, the supply would have 
followed ; as it was, Cosin and his friends only found the de- 
mand in minsters like Durham and S. Peter’s in the West. 
Surpliced choirs in parish churches, for which there is nothing 
like the same authority, have made their position good by a 
similar process; and we can hardly suppose that those dig- 
nitaries who have called so loudly for, and so warmly welcomed, 
the late judgment will be backward in obeying its plain man- 
dates. Should there be among them any loiterers by the 
way, there is more than one method of bringing them to 
reason. The gentlest process is that of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, as to which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has taken peculiar pains to explain to Canon Carter that, 
contrary to the older system, ‘violations of the law are not 
under this Act of a penal character. The complainants 
must be any three inhabitants of the diocese, and all that 
the Dean or Canon need in the first instance fear is that 
suspension for three months which the Archbishop tells us 
is no penalty. But it might happen that zeal for the 
Advertisements refused to be content with such merciful 
proceedings, and elected rather to proceed under Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity ; and in this case the offender would, 
for a first offence, on conviction, not by Lord Penzance, 
but by a judge and jury, forfeit a year’s profit of his 
benefice, and be imprisoned for six months. We are loth 
to believe that Her Majesty’s advisers would be so_ stern 
as not to advise our gracious Sovereign to exercise her 
prerogative of mercy, when the Dean of Canterbury, or of 
Westminster, or of Chester, was languishing in a dungeon 
because he had neglected to put ona cope. But judge and 
jury would be bound to act as if the full penalty of the law 
would be sure to be enforced, and, if so, we very much 
doubt whether they would be so eager, as the Judicial Com- 
mittee has shown itself, to prove that the Advertisements 
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had received Elizabeth's authorisation. If they had not re- 
ceived it, the Ornaments Rubric would revive proprio vigore, 
and as proceedings against the Dean would have been taken, 
not under that rubric, but under the Advertisements, he would 
find himself a free man, and the Ornaments Rubric would 
again take its place among documents which do not mean xo 
when they say yes. 

Plainly, then, and here we part with the vestiary para- 
graphs of the judgment, it has been spoken by the mouth of 
the Judicial Committee that a distinctive Eucharistic dress 
is not only both lawful and laudable in, but prescribed by, the 
Church of England. No less positive a conclusion is involved 
in ‘the affirmation that it is compulsory in all cathedral 
and collegiate churches. The detail which stands over for 
consideration is, whether it is not also permissive in other 
churches. The establishment of this proposition will require 
no concurrence of legislative authorities, no revision of existing 
formularies, while either side will be able to derive comfort 
from an affirmative conclusion. Those who desire to uphold 
the judgment may regard every cope as worn in virtue of 
the Advertisements, while those, who believe in the full 
force of the Ornaments Rubric, cannot be prevented from 
accepting the cope from its enduring vitality. We press 
these considerations ‘from the prominence which has been 
assumed by what we may call the external strategy of calling 
on both Convocation and Parliament to frame some new ves- 
tiary directions containing a regulated permission of some 
Eucharistic dress. Such action need not clash with that 
which we suggest. We should be agreeably surprised if the 
two Convocations, in all their Houses, agreed on any such 
recommendations. But an affirmative decision, even if it 
were only on the part of the Lower House of Canterbury, 
would be of great moral value, while no Convocational con- 
clusion would necessitate a premature appeal to Parliament 
for its concession. The events of 1874 showed that a Church 
majority does not imply a House of Commons which would 
look with favour on legislation in what it might consider a 
Ritualistic direction. 

Another portion of the judgment has been so pertinaciously 
misrepresented that, with the utmost desire to be charitable, 
we are quite unable to think that the misstatement can be 
absolutely unintentional. Those who only know its contents 
by second-hand strictures and partisan jubilation believe that 
it forbids in our churches the sculptured effigy of our Blessed 
Lord upon the Cross. In truth, it patently does the contrary, 
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It sanctions, with one limitation; ‘eile: winch representa- 
tion, as it also does all other sacred representations on the 
footing upon which the reformed Church of England has ever 
thought of upholding them, viz., as representations of sacred 
things not likely to be perverted to idolatry. It is true that 
it removes Mr. Ridsdale’s crucifix ; but it does so in language 
which in effect permits other ‘imagines Crucifixi’ existing not 
under identical conditions. We are not now considering the 
value of the reasons for the removal of this particular crucifix. 
We are content to show that, read by the light of Lord 
Penzance’s subsequent judgment upon the Denbigh reredos, 
the loss of this crucifix at Folkestone saves the sculptured 
presentments of the Crucifixion throughout England. We 
are the more glad to do this because we find that the 
Church Association, before the Denbigh decision, in speaking 
through its Address, avers that ‘the judgment as to the 
wafer-bread and the crucifix requires no comment, and will be 
received by our friends with unqualified satisfaction,’ 

The ‘allegations, partly in the words of the judgment 
itself, and partly in a quotation from Lord Penzance, are :— 

‘There remains to be considered the charge as to the crucifix. 
As to this the allegation is, that the appellant unlawfully set up and 
placed upon the top of the screen separating the chancel from the 
body or nave of the church a crucifix and twenty-four metal candle- 
sticks, with candles which were lighted on either side of the crucifix. 
. . . The screen of cotrse, from its position, directly faces the 
congregation, and the sculptured or moulded figure of our Lord is 
turned towards them. There is further a row of candles at distances 
of nearly a foot apart all along the top of the screen, which is 
continued up the central and rising portion of it, the last candles 
coming up close to the crucifix on either side, so that when the 
candles are lighted for the evening service I should presume that the 
crucifix would stand in a full light. 


In addition, Mr. Ridsdale at one time had a procession 
during public service, involving a general kneeling ; and till 
the other representations were taken down, this crucifix existed 
in connection with the so-called ‘stations of the Cross and 
Passion.’ The crucifix was formally illegal, as it had not 
been put up by faculty. This defect, however, but for other 
objections, might have been cured by a faculty :— 


‘Their Lordships, however, are of opinion that, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, the Ordinary ought not to grant a faculty 
for the crucifix.’ 


The judges give their reasons for this exceptional pro- 
hibition, partly in Lord Penzance’s language, and partly in 
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their own. Lord Penzance’s method of reasoning is described 
to be :— 


‘As to this case, the learned Judge states that this Tribunal, in 
justifying the creation of the Exeter reredos, adhered entirely and 
very distinctly to the position taken up in the previous case, and 
pronounced that erection lawful, though it included many sculptured 
images, on the express ground “ that it had been set up for the pur- f 
pose of decoration only,” declaring that it was “not in danger of, 
being abused,” and that “it was not suggested that any pore i 
reverence has been, or is likely to be, paid to any of the figures 
upon it.’” 


He deals accordingly with the history of the ‘Rood’ in 
churches before the Reformation, and of Elizabeth’s supposed 
desire to retain it, and he goes on to say :— 


‘But when the Court is dealing with a well-known sacred object 
—an object enjoined and put up by authority in all the churches of 
England before the Reformation, in a particular part of the church 
and for the particular purpose of “ adoration ”—when the Court finds 
that the same. object, both in the church and out of it, is still wor- 
shipped by those who adhere to the unreformed Romish faith, and 
when it is told that, now, after a lapse of three hundred years, it is 
suddenly proposed to set up again this same object in the same part 
of the church as an architectural ornament only, it is hard not to 
distrust the uses to which it may come to be put, or escape 
the apprehension that what begins in “ decoration” may end in 
** idolatry.”’ 


The Judicial Committee ‘concur’ in these ‘observations’ 
and accept them on the ‘grounds’ of decision :— 


‘They are prepared under the circumstances of this case, to 
affirm the decision directing the removal of the crucifix, while at 
the same time they desire to say that they think it important to 
maintain, as to representations of sacred persons and objects in a 
church, the liberty established in Phillpotts v. Boyd, subject to the 
power and duty of the Ordinary so to exercise his judicial discretion 
in granting or refusing faculties, as to guard against things likely to 
be abused for purposes of superstition.’ 


It is evident that the judges condemn Mr. Ridsdale’s 
crucifix because, taken with all these accidents, it does not 
come within the permission of Phillpotts and Boyd, as they 
read that decision; but that in saying this they go out of 
their way directly to legalise such sculptures as fulfil the con- 
ditions of the former judgment. More precisely, it appears 
that, besides its connection with candles, processions, and 
stations, which raised so great a prejudice against it, this par- 
ticular ‘illuminated crucifix’ was mainly condemned by Lord 
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Penzance, and then by the Judicial Committee, because it 
stood ‘in a particular part of the church,’ which identified it 
with the well-known ‘rood’ of pre-Reformational days. In 
short, they decided, from motives of policy and fear of abuse, 
that a crucifix ought not to be placed on top of a chancel 
screen, particularly if ‘illuminated’ by a row of candles 
on each side. The one thing ruled is that the chancel 
screen must not carry a crucifix, while it is incontestable 
that, by the judgment in Liddell v. Westerton, it is lawful to 
place a cross in that particular position. As for ‘repre- 
sentations of sacred persons and objects in a church,’ they 
refer us to the Exeter Reredos Judgment ; and so we have 
gone there, and we find :— 


‘This recommendation, however, of the homilies cannot be pressed 
further than as containing an approbation of “ doctrines,” therein 
contained, and even that of a qualified character, as being specially 
necessary for the times when the articles were framed and published. 
Now the homily against the Peril of Idolatry (contained in several 
parts) sets forth in glowing colours the vanity and folly of paying 
adoration or worship to images or paintings, but it recognises the 
original intention of such images or paintings to have been the better 
instructing of the ignorant, as set forth in the letter of Gregory to 
Serenus (cited by the learned Judge in the Court below). The 
homily observes, ‘‘ You may withal note that, seeing there is no 
ground for worshipping of images in Gregory’s writing, but a plain 
condemnation thereof, that such as do worship images do unjustly 
allege Gregory for them.”» The homily, however, proceeds to affirm 
that the worshipping of images is a necessary consequence of their 
being allowed to exist, and therefore concludes strongly for their entire 
abolition, irrespective of actual abuse. Now, it is plain that the 
“doctrine ” maintained by the homily is that of the Twenty-second 
Article, and condemns paying “honour and reverence to images as 
being an act of Idolatry, and contrary to the Second Commandment.” 
In the judgment of its author the existence of any image, whether 
originally intended for instruction or not, is dangerous, as tending to 
idolatry. ‘This cannot be called doctrine. It is an opinion as to 
the consequences which might at that time follow the use of repre- 
sentations of sacred objects, and probably the opinion might then 
be well founded; whilst it is, on the contrary, notorious that 
numerous sculptures and pictures representing the Saviour and 
Apostles and other holy men exist, and have existed for more than 
two centuries in and outside of our churches, to which no worship 
has been paid. The old associations were broken off, and the old 
“monuments of superstition” had either been removed or become 
innocuous, before the reign of Elizabeth was closed. . . . What, 
then, is the character of the sculpture on the reredos in the case 
before their Lordships? For what purpose has it been setup? To 
what end is it used? And is it in danger of being abused? Itis a 
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sculptured work in high relief, in which are three compartments. 
That in the centre represents the Ascension of our Lord, in which 
the figure of our ascending Lord is separated by a sort of border 
from, the figures of the Apostles, who are gazing upward. The right 
compartment represents the Transfiguration, and the left the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost. . The representations 
appear to be similar to those with which every one is familiar in 
regard to the sacred subjects in question. All the figures are deli- 
neated as forming part of the connected representation of the 
historical subject. It is not suggested that any superstitious reve- 
rence has been or is likely to be paid to any figures forming part 
of the reredos, and their Lordships are unable to discover anything 
which distinguishes this representation from the numerous sculptured 
and painted representations of portions of the sacred history to be 
found in many of our cathedrals and parish churches ; and which 
have been proved by long experience to be capable of remaining 
there without giving occasion to any idolatrous or superstitious 
practices. Their Lordships are of opinion that such a decorative 
work would be lawful in any other part of the church ; and, if so, 
they are not aware of any contravention of the laws ecclesiastical, 
by reason of its erection in the particular place which it now 
occupies.’ 


We are very glad indeed that the Church Association— 
of course after due study of these passages—invites its friends 
to show their ‘unqualified satisfaction’ at this renewed pro- 
nouncement of the mind of our ecclesiastical appellate juris- 
diction on the question of sacred imagery. Their satisfaction 
must now be of that absolute character which even ‘un- 
qualified ’ can hardly express, since Lord Penzance has further 
illustrated the law by his decision upon the Denbigh Reredos. 

Here, however, we have reached the most painful question 
which we shall have to face during this inquiry. We believe 
that, if only they act with prudence and with courage, High 
Churchmen may in the Ridsdale Judgment find their way in 
the future for a peaceful recognition of solemn ritual far beyond 
the results, great and wonderful as they have been, of the last 
forty years’ revival. But what of the wounded and prisoners 
by the way? What advice shall we give to those clergymen 
who have adopted the vestments in the honest and loyal con- 
viction that so only could they comply with the plain law of 
the Church, and who now find themselves exposed to sharp 
penalties if they persist in the use? If, under the conviction 
that the rubric both as the direction of the Church, and as the 
statute law of the land, is (although for the present under 
an eclipse) not only still 2 foro conscientie imperative, but 
that it can still only mean what it says, and not what it does 
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not say, they feel constrained to pefsist, and brave the con- 
sequences, the highest respect is due to such self-sacrifice. 
Nevertheless, in face not only of the personal suffering, but 
of the loss of opportunities of doing-God’s pastoral work, as 
well as of strengthening adverse precedent, and of aggravat- 
ing the national prejudice (so laudable in itself as a popular 
characteristic) against presumed law-breakers, which this course 
would entail, we are constrained to exhibit the reasons for 
and the advantages of another policy. If the renunciation 
under actual circumstances of the present use of the vest- 
ments could be twisted into a personal recognition of the 
assertion that the Ornaments Rubric of 1662 used words to 
conceal thoughts, we should most strongly deprecate any such 
procedure. But no Court can pretend to rule mental con- 
victions, though it may restrain overt actions. To disuse the 
vestments would be to abstain from doing something which 
we may think right, and not to agree to do something else 
which we may think wrong. This is the point which has 
all along made a substantial difference between compliance 
as to vestments and as to the position, No priest who believes 
that he ought to take the west side, can take the north 
end without a great wrench of conscience; for he would 
not merely forbear from doing what he thinks right, but 
would go on to do what he thinks wrong ; while the priest 
who celebrates in his choir dress limits himself to for- 
bearing from doing a portion of what he believes to be right. 
The former, so far as it is symbolical, does a positive act 
symbolising something different from what he believes to be 
the perfect teaching ; the latter fails in presenting that whole 
body of instruction which is conveyed by the distinctive 
attire. With this difference in mind, we may contrast the 
result of either policy. Every successive act of suspension or 
of deprivation involves a fresh judgment. of the Provincial 
Court, and with it a. tightening of the chain of precedent. 
On the other hand, every time a priest finds himself con- 
scientiously able to accept under protest or by ‘dispensation’ 
a non-use of his vestments, under conditions which keep him 
clear of Lord Penzance, without committing him to the 
Ridsdale Judgment, he baffles and bewilders the tactics of 
the Puritan persecutors. He need never make his submission 
to the personality of Lord Penzance. If he seeks and obtains 
from his ordinary a dispensation such as that which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has just accorded to Mr. Ridsdale, he 
saves his own ecclesiastical position, he practically exhibits 
the Church as a living body, and he aids in helping the 
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Episcopate in extricating itself from that false position into 
which it unhappily drifted in 1874, of acting rather as task- 
masters than as fathers of the flock. We have never shrunk 
from criticising the policy of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
when we have thought it mistaken, and we are, therefore, also 
glad in the present instance to be able to give him the credit 
so justly due for the witness of his action in the case of Mr. 
Ridsdale. But, supposing the clergyman unable to make so 
desirable an arrangement, even under the system in which 
Lord Penzance is an important agent, he is in the first in- 
stance brought face to face with his diocesan, and he has 
then the opportunity, without being called up to express any 
opinion upon the Ridsdale Judgment, or upon the legitimacy 
of Lord Penzance’s Court, and without putting it into any 
man’s power to extort any such confession from his lips, to 
rule himself in single and exclusive reference to the personal 
admonitions of his ghostly father, putting away from him- 
self and attaching to his ordinary the absolute responsibility, 
in face of God, of the Church and of the State, of a voluntary 
compliance on his part which carries with itself no imputation 
of intellectual agreement. , 

Providentially, the Public Worship Regulation Act itself 
does, by a provision which may have been framed with 
different intentions, let in this proceeding, at the very point 
at which a conscientious man would otherwise feel the gravest 
scruples ; for it actually goes out of its way to provide that 
any such decision of the bishop shall be no precedent at all ; 
so that no incumbent, in submitting to his diocesan in the 
matter of vesture, or of any other matter, has thereby created 
any precedent whatsoever against himself or against the 
Church. The words, than which none can be stronger or 
more explicit, occur in the middle of the 9th section :— 


‘ Provided that no judgment so pronounced by the bishop shall 
be considered as finally deciding any question of law, so that 1t may 
not be again raised by other parties.’ 


In short, episcopal judgments, however many or strong, in the 
sense of the Ridsdale Judgment, would, by the Worship Act 
itself, be only as so many zeros placed on the left hand of the 
integer, while every judgment of Lord Penzance would swell 
the sum total of adverse authority. 

Concurrently with this defensive movement, two other 
movements of pacific aggression must be pushed /ofis viri- 
bus. They are both of them essential elements of our policy ; 
they have been present to our mind while we have been 
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urging those counsels of caution, which we should never 
have thought of advancing except as balanced by these pro- 
cesses of practical action. The first is, that the advancement 
by precept and practice of the Eastward position must be 
vigorously maintained ; and the second is, that the re-creation 
within the Church of England, from the summit downwards, 
of the principle and practice of the Eucharistic dress, must be 
systematically undertaken by help of the machinery which 
the Ridsdale Judgment itself has placed in our hands. How 
this is to be done we have already indicated. We make sure 
that the bishops, in obedience to the obvious dictates of fair 
play, will co-operate with this movement by also submitting 
the law of their own vesture to that impartial examination 
which the Ridsdale judges in effect challenge when they call 
rather marked attention to the episcopal dress before passing 
on to take sharp measures in regard to the vesture of those 
whom we used to hear University preachers term ‘the inferior 
clergy, the priests and deacons.’ No Puritan scruples can 
affect the conduct in this respect of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and of the dozen or so bishops who took part with 
him, all of them gorgeous in scarlet chimeres, in the stately 
consecration in S. Paul’s of the Bishop of Truro. 

We have reached the close of our examination of the 
Ridsdale Judgment in its ritual aspect, and wiil sum up in a 
tableau the worship, partly compulsory and partly permissive, 
which the judgments in Liddell v. Westerton, Beal v. Liddell, 
Hebbert v. Purchas, Boyd v. Phillpotts, Ridsdale v. Clifton, and 
Hughes and Williams v. Edwards, have allowed to or imposed 
upon our cathedrals, and which we are, therefore, bound to 
assume must be after the Church Association’s own heart. 

Undoubtedly the parish priests to whom their conscientious 
inability to read the Ornaments Rubric as if ‘not’ came be- 
tween ‘shall’ and ‘be retained’ is an ever-present anxiety may 
very naturally look upon any reference to legal use in 
cathedrals in the light of the old proverb about two men, a 
hedge, and a horse. But, bound as we are to review the situa- 
tion in cool blood, and with a single eye to the defensive 
strength of the High Church party, we cannot in duty to our 
cause abstain from putting forward these considerations in 
their fullest strength. We shall present a picture of worship, 
not as it may be offered by some vicar on the responsibility 
of his own liturgical studies; and in dread of aggrieved 
parishioners, but in a cathedral led by the ‘ principal minister’ 
—bishop, or dean, it may be—in designed conformity ‘to the 
rulings during the last twenty years of the Judicial Committee. 
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The scene shall be the moment of the Consecration Prayer, 
at the altar at the end of the deep choir, separated from the 
nave by its high screén crownéd with a cross~ (Liddell: v. 
Westerton), as at Ely, Lichfield, and Hereford. The: stalls 
are full of clerks in surplices, while the graduates wear hoods, 
as the Advertisementscommand. The Lord’s Table is vested 
with some richly embroidered frontal of the colour of the season 
(Liddell v. Westerton), and at its side the credence testifies to 
the Catholic doctrine of the oblation (Liddell v. Westerton). 
Above the Holy Table itself, so as not to be attached to it, is 
a shining cross (Liddell v. Westerton and Beal v. Liddell). 
On éach side are candlesticks of precious metal with candles, 
and if the day shine rather gloomy through the pictured 
windows, these will certainly be lighted (Dr. Lushington’s 
unappealed judgment in Westerton v. Liddell). If there are 
also vases of flowers (Sir R. Phillimore unappealed in: Hebbert 
v. Purchas), a recent speech of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury still further justifies them. Behind is a magnificently 
sculptured réredos with the Crucifixion, or the Resurrection, 
or the Ascension, in high relief (Boyd v. Phillpotts, Rids- 
dale v. Clifton, and Hughes and Williams v. Edwards). The 
celebrant stands, as he is permitted, in front of) the Holy 
Table (Ridsdale v. Clifton), and he wears—not because he 
is permitted, but because he is compelled—a surplice and 
cope (Ridsdale v. Clifton), unless he happens to be the 
bishop, in which case he has, no doubt, in addition his 
pastoral staff, while his choice may lie between a cope and 
a chasuble. The priests who have acted as Epistoler and Gos- 
peller stand ready to assist at the distribution of the sacred 
elements, and as they are ordered to be vested ‘agreeably’ to 
the celebrant, they believe in consulting history that they best 
fulfil the order by themselves wearing copes of a less rich 
character than those of the principal minister (Ridsdale z. 
Clifton). 

All this picture may be cold comfort to the men who 
anticipate passing under Lord Penzance’s axes and ‘harrows ; 
but as a demonstration that the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land can, as interpreted by the modern decisions of the actual 
Court of Appeal, represent an ecclesiastical system artistic, 
historical, traditionary, sacramental, Catholic, it is invaluable. 
When it contemplates this result as we present it in its 
entirety, the Church Association ‘cannot but rejoice with 
devout thankfulness,’ for there—manifestly revealed to its 
perception—stands the ceremonial of the mother churches of 
the English dioceses; moulded, welded, annealed by its own 
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assiduous handiwork ; while, abstraction being made of the 
compulsion of copes, the same things by the same authority 
are legal use in every parish church ; and—as we believe must 
be the irresistible inference from the Ridsdale Judgment—when 
the bishop officiates in any one of them at mattins or even- 
song, at confirmation or consecration, no less than at the 
Eucharist, then in such church, for that function, the cope re- 
vives with the ' pastoral staff, unless, indeed, the Spmitent 
Father chooses rather to assume his chasuble. 


II. But we have been tarrying over the details of the judg- 
ment, while we have still to consider our ecclesiastical situation 
in the light of this and other recent events. In face of 
the great perplexity of men’s minds, before and after its 
delivery, the cry so often raised at a grave crisis of Church 
interests— Disestablishment—has made _ itself heard»: with 
eager importunity. Happily for the discussion, the plea’ for 
disestablishment has been ‘thought out and systematically 
embodied in an essay by Mr. Mackonochie, published’ inthe 
Nineteenth Century for June. Mr. Mackonochie is, no doubt, 
a disestablishmentarian of disestablishmentarians, and as he 
applies the lash to the existing system as to a something 
absolutely unholy in itself, it might. be urged that we were 
not wholly justified in using his assertions in a controversy 
with thinkers, who perhaps were only flirting with disesta- 
blishment as a risk Or even a calamity to which we were 
being driven, as to a less evil, by growing distresses in other 
quarters. After all, however, whatever may be the motives 
for disestablishment, the result would be the same; so it is 
both logical and equitable to turn the bull’s-eye on the 
picture which Mr. Mackonochie has courageously produced 
for our instruction. 


‘When, therefore, freedom of opinion assumed the gigantic pro- 
portions which it-has in England, Establishment became an injustice 
to the whole body. . . . As it is a grievance to the Church that her 
bishops and so large a proportion of her clergy should be appointed 
by the representative of a Parliament of no religion, so it is a 
grievance to the various denominations who elect and. .who compose 
that Parliament, that it should have to choose ministers for a religious 
body which they abhor. It is, moreover, a grievance to them that 
the bishops should be, by virtue of their office, of high rank, and sit 
in the House of Peers. It does not matter that (at all events till the 
creation of the See of Manchester) they sat there only by right of 
temporal baronies, nor yet that to us it is a grievous scandal that the 
chief pastor and typical representative .of the lowly Carpenter of 
Galilee should be in an earthly kingdom, .simply by. reason of: his 
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spiritual office, the highest peer not of the royal blood. It is no 
matter that what to us is a scandal under which we mourn should be 
to them an object of desire. The fact that it is so, and that they feel 
themselves at a disadvantage in respect of it, constitutes an injustice 
to them as citizens, which the State is bound to redress. It is an 
anomaly in a free country on which it is not necessary to say more, 
but which enforces the demand for disestablishment.’ 


Disestablishment without disendowment, the day-dream 
of discontented or sentimental theorisers—disestablishment 
on the Irish footing, with life interests and a handsome per- 
centage over—is a comfortable proposal which Mr. Macko- 
nochie scouts with the energy of an early Cistercian, or of a 
Francis, or even of a Sakya Muni. 

Talk of vested interests—talk of wife or child or life as- 
surance—Mr. Mackonochie has a principle to establish, and 
under the wheels of its car all human interests must be 
crushed. History gives the answer to his suggestion in 
the simple fact, that while such continuous impecuniosity 
may be consistent with the barbarous social systems out of 
which the fakir derives his loathsome personality, the progres- 
sive economic civilisation of Christianity has always been too 
strong for it, with a persistency which seems to indicate 
that Providence does not attach the durable condition of pau- 
perism to the living Church. Indeed, on Mr. Mackonochie’s 
own principle, we do not see how he would be justified 
in keeping a running balance at his banker’s, or even a 
round sum in a strong box. Take and spend from day 
to day can alone secure the ‘holy poverty’ after which 
he longs ; and yet Mr. Mackonochie seems to labour under 
the hallucination that an investment can only take the shape 
of quotable stock or rent-yielding land. The idea of an in- 
vestment which yields not money but money’s worth lies 
beyond his mental scope. Away, he says, with consols, or 
glebe from the usufruct of which the parson may find the 
means of hiring a residence or the chapel of ease in which 
he officiates. But the freehold parsonage and moderate 
glebe which can be represented by the interest of its capi- 
talised value, and which supplies in a more durable form the 
interest devoted to such hiring—and which is therefore even 
more antagonistic to the ideal of poverty--or the freehold 
church which replaces in a superior manner the rented chapel, 
has no taint of endowment in Mr. Mackonochie’s eyes :— 


‘ As to churches and parsonages, it would seem fair (as all the pro- 
perty which, however undesirably, has yet actually for so long a time 
ministered to the Church would now lapse to the State) that the 
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churches should be left to us ; and where the parsonage is of modest 
dimensions, not unsuited to the limited resources of a parish priest, 
and near the church, it might reasonably be left also. Those large 
parsonages with expensive grounds which exist in some parishes 
should be taken away, and, if possible, a smaller and less costly 
house, with perhaps a small garden and field, given in exchange. 
The palaces of the bishops, if large and at a distance from the 
cathedral, would be out of place, and lapse to the State ; but where, 
as in many instances, the palace is close to the cathedral, and only 
of such a size as would enable its occupant to offer simple hospi- 
tality to his clergy, it might probably remain.’ ‘ 





Need we attempt to refute Mr. Mackonochie the champion 
of disestablishment and disendowment, when Mr. Mackonochie 
the freeholder saves us the superfluous toil? But the schedule 
of Mr. Mackonochie’s inconsistency is not even yet filled up. 
He is not, after all, inexorably communistic, even as to per- 
sonal income. The priest who has. sworn to serve the altar 
to his life’s end, without deserting it for secular work or 
pay, and who has in return received that hire of which we 
are told the labourer is worthy, may, by Mr. Mackonochie’s 
permission, retain it on one, and one only, condition—that he 
take his hand from the plough, forswear his ordination vows, 
and mingle with the crowd in Mammon’s market. Here 
again we desire that Mr. Mackonochie should speak for 
himself :— 


‘Lastly, as the very pessession of endowments and of the prestige 
of establishment is an evil to be escaped, it would be well that, 
instead of what are called “ vested interests” being respected as re- 
gards ecclesiastics, the Act should come into force absolutely—say 
twelve months from the day of its receiving the royalassent. During 
this interval it ought to be allowed, to all who wished to do so, to 
withdraw from the exercise of this ministry, and obtain from the 
State an annuity in proportion to the value of the benefice they would 
lose, to be held as long as they should abstain from officiating.’ 


We, at least, will not attempt to weaken the influence of 
this suggestion by any criticism of our own; only the writer 
must forgive us for asking, with great submission, one question. 
Does Mr. Mackonochie believe that the priest who will thus 
keep his livelihood and renounce his mission is as near the 
Kingdom of Heaven as he who prefers the other alternative ? 
If he does not, how can he clear his own scheme from the 
imputation of laying stumbling-blocks in the way of his 
brother’s salvation? As it is, or under the Irish system, the 
enjoyment of the benefice can be no sin. On Mr. Mackonochie’s 
terms we fear so much cannot be said on its behalf. 

VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. MM 
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Mr. Mackonochie’s scheme, extravagant as it may be, 
possesses, as we have already hinted, a value beyond its 
intrinsic consistency or possibility, as the results to which a 
resolute if not logical thinker, and an eminently earnest 
worker, is driven, when he attempts without fear or favour to 
work out the pure and simple idea of disestablishment. As 
such it deserves the attention of those who are fluttering round 
that idea with not only no dislike or distrust of establishment 
in itself, but with probably a large residuum of affection for it, 
while they cherish the vague day-dream that in a disesta- 
blished condition they would enjoy all that was good and 
avoid all that was ill in the existing Church of England. Their 
disestablishment would be a repetition of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish plan—all buildings, life interests, and twelve per cent. 
over, with what Ireland could not show, both in an enormous 
sum total of recent endowments—the confiscation of which 
would in their sanguine eyes be an act of sacrilege from 
which even the House of Commons must recoil—and in a 
shower of compensations to patrons, of which a notable por- 
tion might be reckoned on to return into spiritual coffers. 
They hardly seem to have observed that the advance-guard 
of the liberationists had already pronounced in no uncertain 
tones that no such favourable terms shall with their goodwill 
be offered in England, where a ‘disendowment’ carried out upon 
those principles might unmuzzle a power alike so rich and so 
fierce as an uncontrolled, exasperated Church of England. It 
is well that they should realise, even supposing that under fa- 
vourable circumstances a disestablishment might be proposed 
on these conditions, that every such declaration as that of Mr. 
Mackonochie makes the probability less; for it could hardly 
be expected that opponents would care to offer more than 
the persons who rush forward to help them from the other 
side are, if we are to accept their own declaration, anxious 
to obtain. In all such transactions the principle of the Dutch 
auction is only too apt to assert itself. 

But, if a measure of disestablishment and disendowment 
could be driven through on the Irish lines, would the High 
Churchmen, Ritualists, semi-Ritualists, or discontented mode- 
rates, who may have been expecting a free opening for their 
beliefs and practices from the process, have any reasonable 
hopes of securing those spiritual privileges for which they 
had made such unsparing temporal sacrifices? We shall 
answer this question in the most practical way by testing the 
effect of the process, which would have to be gone through 
to fulfil the conditions of the Irish precedent, upon the material 
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chances of continuing the succession of High Church clergy 
in its various grades from prelate to curate. If, as we believe, 
the process must result in creating some system of nomination 
which would reduce the prospect of High Churchmen suc- 
ceeding to livings or being promoted to bishoprics notably 
below the present probabilities, it will follow most conclusively 
that the policy of those High Churchmen who may take up 
disestablishment as a means of depuritanising the clergy must 
be a great material mistake. Another factor may of course 
be introduced into the calculation, and not only disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, but disintegration likewise, have to 
be faced, while the hope of the earthly Paradise is based upon 
the creation of a small residuary communion of orthodox 
believers, happy in the possession of the faith, the sacraments, 
and holy orders, and standing apart from the larger body or 
bodies which represented the Establishment, We are justified 
in claiming from those who indulge in this vision that 
they should clear it from the old-fashioned, but, to all true 
Churchmen, very real, offence of schism. It would be no 
answer to appeal to the Non-jurors or the Old Catholics. With 
all the virtue, self-denial, learning, and orthodoxy of the 
Non-jurors, we believe that the only moral which can be drawn 
from their record is that they did meddle with schism, and 
were not unspotted, and that to their schism may be in a 
great degree imputed, on one side, their sad history of in- 
ternal feuds, decay, and disappearance ; and, on the other, the 
still more sad one of the death-in-life of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Church thus deprived of so much of its best heart-blood. 
The case of the Old Catholics is absolutely exceptional, and 
it differs wholly from any contingency which could be pro- 
duced in England by present difficulties. The cause which 
brought them into existence was the arbitrary and gratuitous 
imposition by the spiritualty of that living Church itself to 
which they belonged—and not by any external authority 
tyrannising over it—of new terms of communion, which were, 
as their consciences and their perceptions of historical fact told 
them, contrary to Catholic tradition and scriptural truth, and 
subversive of the authorised basis on which that Church had 
hitherto been built, so that to them only remained a choice 
between possible schism and certain heresy. We must decline 
to follow out at length the presumable fortunes of a disin- 
tegrated petite église. If its promoters found the hopes which 
lured them on to their terrible venture in any way baulked, 
their exasperation would necessarily be far more fierce, and their 
helplessness far more tragic, than any which can now be pro- 
um 2 
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voked by the system in which they were born, and in which 
they therefore find themselves placed by no conscious wilful- 
ness of theirown. But they would be no more able in framing 
their polity to act independently of others than they are at 
present able to ignore the Establishment, and we feel tolerably 
certain that they would find the residuary disestablished 
Church a very close-fisted customer when they went to claim 
their share of the salvage. How, too, would they secure their 
hold of the flocks who would have gone out with them on 
the faith of their too sanguine promises? At last they might 
discover that, however high and pure their intentions might 
have been, their project was in itself essentially selfish, and 
therefore incapable of permanent vitality. 

In carrying out English disestablishment on the Irish 
pattern, it would soon be found that one of the earliest 
and most important questions which would have to be faced 
would be patronage. This has given trouble enough in 
Ireland, though there the conditions of the case were so 
much more simple. In that Church were very few private 
patrons and much episcopal patronage. The private pa- 
trons were bought off for a comparatively reasonable sum, 
some portions of which did, and others did not, return 
to the Church as free gifts. Then the episcopal and the 
private patronage all round were alike suppressed in 
favour of a popular form of election. Very likely more 
variety of patronage on its first settlement, and a larger in- 
fusion of the private element, would have left the Irish Estab- 
lishment a little more strongly rooted in the affections of the 
laity, and not less orthodox than it proved itself to be. In 
England we know how different the case is, and that, after 
everything has been said which can be said against the abuses 
of the actual system of patronage, the great fact remains 
uncontradicted that the actual body of English incumbents 
is unrivalled in the variety of gifts and capacities which it 
exhibits. Let, however, an Irish disestablishing prevail in 
England, and all this marvellous structure of variety falls to 
the ground. The State, in common honesty, would have to 
buy out the patrons, and it is too much to expect that the dises- 
tablished demus of ‘Church members’ would allow those 
patrons both to have and to eat their cakes... All separate 
rights of patronage would have to be carried over to the 
common stock, and uniformly framed boards of nominators, 
as in Ireland, would be set up under some popular suffrage as 
the machines to turn out some regulated pattern of parish 
ministers. This revolution would take place within halfa cen- 
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tury after the rise of the High Church revival, when, by the 
confession of even the most sanguine, that revival had, in pro- 
portion to the time during which it has existed and the area 
over which it has worked, produced marvellous results, with- 
out at the same time having established any claim to be con- 
sidered as representing in its conscious adherents a numerical 
majority of all classes in the Church of England, supposing 
all that Church to be galvanised into one universal and col- 
lective spasm of activity such as a disestablishment would 
necessitate. Of course the High Church revival may already, 
for many purposes, rightly consider itself the majority of the 
educated Church, quiescent and established. With the Church 
turbid and dethroned—with the Church in a state of universal 
topsy-turvy—it could not yet hope to fill that advan- 
tageous position. Yet it is precisely at this moment that 
some High Churchmen desire to precipitate that convulsion 
which would stir all the elements of the Church into neces- 
sary and involuntary action at a crisis when such a necessity 
would place orthodoxy of faith and orderly discipline at the 
utmost material disadvantage. Short of a miracle the boards 
of nominators throughout the English dioceses, though pro- 
bably respectable men, would not be High Church ; and if they 
were not High Church, then their products—the future rectors 
and vicars in the first place, and in the second place the 
future dignitaries and bishops—however virtuous and self- 
devoted they might be, would never be men who would take 
to themselves the distinctive epithet of Anglo-Catholic. The 
Anglo-Catholic spirit might burn clear in the candidates for 
holy orders ; but if they never succeeded in getting elected to 
a cure, how long would it continue to exist against over- 
whelming material ill-fortune ? 

The upward growth of the Episcopal Churches of Scot- 
land and the United States is no sufficient argument the 
other way. Each of those communities has been, and still 
is, a national minority, and in each case the non-Catholic 
elements of the nation had to a great extent been carried 
away by large and flourishing non-hierarchical organisations. 
In our case, as in Ireland, we assume that the Low Church 
elements will continue to exist in solution within the non- 
disintegrated body, and exercise a more active influence 
than they are now able to do, controlled as they are by 
secular powers, which may indeed be often silly or oppres- 
sive, but which are also orderly and apt to counteract any 
sudden rush in the direction of ecclesiastical democracy. 

In fact, the vague talkers about disestablishment seem 
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never to have seriously set themselves to think out how 
much the English Church revival at its inception owed to 
the old High Church halo surrounding the dignified esta- 
blished order in Church and State, from the sovereign 
crowned and anointed by the archbishop downwards. To 
say this is not to impugn the divine character of that move- 
ment any more than it would be casting doubts upon the 
divine origin of Christianity to refer to the human incidents 
which concurred to make its early growth more easy— 
Augustus’ .universal peace, the magnificent system of com- 
munication which the Empire fostered, the culture of S. Paul 
and of Apollos supplementing the native energy of the 
Galilean twelve. After all, Scripture, though not Mr. Macko- 
nochie, tells us that ‘kings shall be thy nursing fathers 
and queens thy nursing mothers.’ When the Oxford 7racts 
first startled society, the episcopal bench was occupied as by 
others, so by Blomfield, Phillpotts, Bagot, and Monk, who 
all welcomed more or less cordially the new ideas, Would 
the Protestant public of that day have by a free election 
chosen any of those divines to the episcopate? We do not 
think so, while we consider it very likely that they might 
have taken Sumner of Chester, and later of Canterbury, 
who charged against the TZracts as the work of Satan. 
The Catholic growth of the unestablished Church in Scot- 
land has, as we have said, been pointed at to establish a con- 
trary view. But we believe that this Church has, in its 
upward progress, owed far more to its proximity to the 
English Establishment than Scotchmen have been generally 
aware of. The distinguished bishops of recent Scotland have 
been English priests, graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The leading laymen imbibed their ideas of religion and 
ethics in the establishmentarian shades of English univer- 
sities. The heads and teachers of the new Scottish colleges 
have been English scholars, The very architects who have 
been summoned to build the churches and cathedrals of Scot- 
land owe their wide opportunities of mastering ecclesiastical 
art to the bountiful patronage of the English Establishment. 
It is no breach of confidence now to say that the foremost 
among the Scottish bishops, Forbes of Brechin, attached so 
much value to the established order that he gave cold comfort 
to his English friends, who were striving to resist the ruling 
of the Purchas judgment on the priest’s position, from the 
importance in his eyes of observing the obligation to obey the 
law. We do not think that, in taking up this position, the 
Bishop acted with quite his usual prescience, and we only 
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refer to the incident as an illustration. From the tone in 
which the Bishop of Gloucester and. Bristol speaks of the 
Purchas declaration, a stranger might infer that it was some 
ritualistic manifesto. Had it been so, we do not think that 
among its signatures would have been found the names of 
Lake, Maurice, and Kingsley. At all events, the Purchas 
declaration came first, and the Ridsdale Judgment was after- 
wards delivered. With this material success visible to all 
men, the thousands who signed that declaration may well 
afford to be told by the Bishop that their movement ought to 
have brought them to grief after he had, with signal incon- 
sistency, laboured to demonstrate their success. 

In stating these facts we imply, of course, no slight, but 
the contrary, upon the Scottish Church. We are all the more 
drawn to it because it is so much ‘our own flesh and blood,’ 
The train of thought thus started may be continued in refer- 
ence to the colonial Churches. They are growing—rightly. and 
legitimately growing—into independence. No other condition 
would suit bodies existing in commonwealths which are almost, 
with a very loose dependence on the distant Crown, republics 
in their internal framework. Nevertheless, it is incontestable 
that these colonial Churches owed, humanly speaking, their 
origin to the Established Church of England, and that the 
Established Church of England is still the great power behind 
on which they lean. As the Crown is the ballast to their civil 
polity, so the English-Establishment may be said to ballast the 
* Anglican’ Churches in these colonies. It may hamper pro- 
gress in one, but it may save another from drifting into 
Presbyterianism. Will the susceptibilities of our good, but 
somewhat excitable, cousins in the United States forgive us 
if we hint, on the eve of another Pan-Anglican Synod, that 
they too owe something to the persistent existence of an 
English Establishment ? 

Having thus shown that the risks of disestablishment ex- 
clude it as a possible cure of our existing troubles, we will 
briefly notice what measures of reform lie sufficiently within 
the area of practical possibility to merit being recommended 
to Churchmen as the object of their coming campaign, of 
which one of the rallying cries will no doubt be ‘the living 
voice of the Church,’ 

We have already spoken at so much length and on so 
great a variety of topics, that we must very unwillingly reduce 
to a narrow compass what we have to say upon the important 
consideration of the reform of Convocation, founded upon a 
fuller representation of the parochial clergy, a regular system 
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of joint action between the provinces, and some co-ordination 
of the laity for at least deliberation. Happily, Churchmen, 
who think very differently on many other topics, can find a 
common ground of agreement upon this most practical 
measure. The deputation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
organised by the Church Defence Institution, which invited 
him to do for his province what had already been done for 
York, was symptomatic ; and his answer, especially that part 
of it in which he gives a rather sarcastic rap to the lawyers, 
was obviously the sort of guarded language which is habi- 
tually employed by public men when seriously preparing for a 
change of front, and in a very few days the reason for it was 
made manifest. In summoning, as the Archbishop has done, 
proctors from the new dioceses of S. Alban’s and Truro, he 
has in fact taken upon himself the plenitude of the powers 
which the deputation invited him to assume. To summon 
mero motu a novel representation of proctors from two dioceses 
is just as legal or illegal as to do so from a score. 

The correlative question of a reform in the Church judica- 
ture is not launched upon such smooth waters, and it will 
require all the tact and patience of Churchmen to carry 
through a campaign in which the heat of friends may be as 
disastrous as the hostility of opponents or the apathy of the 
large and immovable central mass, The problem, briefly 
recapitulated, is to procure by the concurrence of Church and 
State—of Convocation and of Parliament—some readjustment 
both of the primary and intermediate ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions so sorely disturbed by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, and so unpopular in the form of the Judicial Committee, 
which is to the younger generation an old institution. 

Some misunderstanding has, we believe, arisen from the 
suggestion that the shape in which legislation regarding the 
ecclesiastical judicature should be brought before Parliament 
ought to be that of some bill to ‘amend’ the Public Worship 
and other Acts, as if amendment implied personal recognition 
of antecedent good in a thing which had to be made better. 
The truth is that ‘amend’ is a ‘term of art’ in parliamentary 
legislation, and may mean any change up to an absolute 
reversal of the principles and policy of that portion of previous 
legislation which has to be revised. Parliament, in spite of its 
periodical dissolutions, is not only a continuous body, but it 
lays much store by its continuity. It is the same with its. 
legislation ; and therefore to call upon Parliament to ‘repeal ” 
any Act is to ask it to do the exact thing which most might 
wound its self-love, and jar with the susceptibilities of its 
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corporate club-life. Parliament will willingly act in the spirit 
of the Irishman who amended his knife by first adding a new 
handle and then a new blade, when it would absolutely refuse 
to throw away the old knife and buy a new one. We do not 
call upon Churchmen and the non-Parliamentary world in 
general to sympathise with this class feeling of the Legislature, 
but we do call upon them in self-interest to tackle Parliament 
in the way most likely to conciliate its willing assent. 

It may raise a cheer to talk at meetings and in addresses 
of repealing the Public Worship Act, and so on; but the 
legislative action which may amount to a virtual repeal of the 
statute must be a gradual process, and must be presented to 
Parliament itself under the conventional title of an ‘amend- 
ment.’ The phrase itself bears the meaning which is stamped 
upon it by its associations, and no other one would be so likely 
to bring about the wished-for result, corresponding as it would 
do with the traditionary feelings of those who have the material 
power to confer or to refuse the benefit. 

In anticipation of the crisis, which all thoughtful persons 
foresaw in whatever sense the judgment might have been 
delivered, the Dean of St. Paul’s and other leaders of the 
moderate High Church party presented an address to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in which they insisted on ‘the 
living voice of the Church’ as the authority to which reference 
ought most naturally to be made. This declaration was of 
incontestable value, in proof that the existing uneasiness was 
not at all confined to those whom journalists found it con- 
venient to lump together as Ritualists. We believe, however, 
that we shall now meet with general concurrence if we indi- 
cate, speaking in the light of subsequent events, that, admi- 
rable as was the idea of this paper, it had about it an 
unconscious element of weakness, in so far as its writers, owing 
to their earnest and true desire to be moderate, fell somewhat 
short of being sufficiently definite. We particularly refer to 
the last sentence, in which friends appreciated a timely warn- 
ing against throwing burning questions on the floor of the 
House of Commons, but in which enemies descried a desire to 
act without the co-operation of Parliament. The answer of 
the Archbishop was in effect an admission of the principle 
on which the address was based ; while he contended that 
it was already in active operation by the Royal letters having 
been given to the Convocations for the revision of the rubrics 
on which those assemblies had in fact for some time been 
engaged. The rejoinder, had it been worth while to offer 
one, would have been obviously that, as the Archbishop 
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and the memorialists were at one upon the principle, the 
pressing question was, whether it was being pushed with 
the vigour demanded by its importance, and that no one 
could say that such was the fact. This declaration. is, we 
suppose, if there is any meaning in language—a thing which, 
in the case of some persons, we are. inclined to doubt—what 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol gracefully calls a ‘silly 
manifestation. At all events the Archbishop, although the 
substance of his reply may not have been all that the memo- 
rialists required, manifested towards them a personal con- 
sideration which is in itself sufficient to show how little 
reason the Bishop had for imputations which can only irritate 
those whom his warnings may have failed to reach, . Shortly 
after this, petitions signed by some peers and other laymen of 
position were presented to both Convocations, calling upon them 
to take some practical steps to meet the distress. This move- 
ment had one tangible and unexpected success; for itwas met on 
the part of the Archbishop of York, not only by the suggestion 
of a joint committee of both Convocations, but by the actual 
nomination of the northern contingent. In Canterbury only 
the weaker course was adopted of a committee of the Upper 
House, which (as the papers of July 5 informed us). offered 
the rather vague conclusion that ‘there are some grounds for 
dissatisfaction with the present mode of administering ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which it is desirable as far as possible to re- 
move. Of all which has yet occurred we may observe that 
the proceedings at York, and even the more partial success at 
Canterbury, appear to us to be those which are most indica- 
tive of the eyes of our ecclesiastical rulers opening, though it 
be but gradually, to the crisis. The admission by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of Convocational reform was another 
onward step. We must again remind our readers that the 
address and the petition were both anterior to the Ridsdale 
Judgment. 

So much in the way of retrospect. There may, or there 
may not be, foundation for the opinion of Mr. Carter and 
of other persons of weight who consider that the various 
irregularities attaching to the Public Worship Act in itself, to 
the procedure which it created, and to the way in which that 
procedure has been worked, combine not only to produce (on 
which all must be agreed) a most grave scandal, but to 
deprive Lord Penzance and his court of any legitimate claims 
to be considered the Dean and the Court of Arches. Their 
arguments will not, however, convince the other side, and the 
other side will only waste time in assertions which may be 
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logical, but which are undignified and damaging to the moral 
influence of an innovating jurisdiction which seems only able-to 
act under the stimulus of perpetual. self-assertion.. The only 
reasonable course for either party in order to escape from an 
almost metaphysical controversy is to combine—Church and 
State working in unison—so to, regulate ecclesiastical proceed- 
ing for the future as to reinstate it in all the traditionary attri- 
butes of the historical jurisdictions of Canterbury and York. 
Any such fortunate conclusion has, however, -been un- 
happily complicated by one of those acts. of. unreflecting 
léches on the part of our rulers more inconceivable than any- 
thing which Mr. Caxton could have dreamed of embodying in 
his History.of Human Error. The choice (quite independently 
of the personal merits of that learned lawyer) of Lord Penzance 
as ‘Provincial Judge,’ after his connexion with the Divorce 
Court, would have been a proceeding which, under any other 
circumstances and in any other hands, could only have, been 
taken as implying intentional defiance, and a desire to drive 
the persons whom it was most important to conciliate into 
overt resistance; but which, with the _ eminent..,prelates 
who made the choice, could only mean extraordinary 
ignorance of the feelings of those Churchmen whose. feelings 
it would have been, statesmanlike to have comprehended, 
coupled perhaps with an economical desire to utilise the 
pension of a retired judge. But the chapter in the History 
of Human Error did fiot end here. The persons with whom 
the judge with these antecedents would have to deal—the 
persons in whose eyes it was above all things desirable that he 
should officially be even as Czesar’s wife—were, as. the Arch- 
bishops well knew, the party of ecclesiastical. form and tra- 
dition. At least, if a Divorce judge was to be turned into a 
Dean of Arches, it might have been anticipated that this Dean 
of Arches would take his office by all the old customary and 
solemn forms. Some people, as we know, lived on under the 
delusion that any defect. in this respect was impossible, until 
they were awakened at an early period of this Session by a 
return, moved for in the two Houses by Lord Limerick and 
Mr. Hubbard, of the ‘ patents or instruments of appointment 
of Dr. Lushington, Sir R. Phillimore, and Lord Penzance, as 
official Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury and 
Judges of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and York, 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874, respectively.’ 
By this it appeared that the two former judges were ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Sumner and Archbishop Longley by 
processes of admission and of letters patent emanating from, 
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the Archbishop himself, and finally of confirmation by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury; while Lord Penzance finds 
himself where he is because Mr. Cross approved of a joint 
appointment by the two Archbishops of Lord Penzance 
to be the judge of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and 
York ‘for the purposes of the said Act’ (the Public Worship 
one), and that by that same Act he was, without letters 
patent, confirmation, or any other tangible thing whatever, 
assumed to have stepped into the consolidated chair of Dean of 
Arches and Official Principal of York by the resignations of 
Sir R. Phillimore and Mr. Harcourt Vernon. We have heard 
that a quarter, from which we should have expected riper 
judgment, suggested as a sufficient excuse for this astonishing 
feat of laisser-aller, that some fees were thereby saved. If 
this were the reason, we never heard a clearer illustration of 
the old simile of losing the ship for a ‘ha’porth of tar.’ If 
this were not the reason, we are fairly beaten in trying to 
think out any alternative. The practical result is, that it has 
added to the burden of the Public Worship Act and its novel 
procedure the fresh and perfectly gratuitous distress of doubts 
regarding the status of judge and court, not only in rela- 
tion to that Act but as to all their functions; and that on the 
part not of so-called Ritualists, but of the most moderate and 
practical section of the older school of High Churchmen, of 
whom, in this case, Mr. Hubbard with much courage made 
himself the representative ; while even persons who have no 
doubt upon the point can only with shame confess that the 
matter has been thoroughly mismanaged. It is, in short, a 
proceeding which, so far from admitting a defence, cannot 
even let in an apology. The only way which we can suggest 
of grappling with a fact which is not only inconceivable, but 
(however unintentionally on the part of its perpetrators) far 
from creditable, is more rigorously to insist that the ill-set 
limb must, at the risk of present pain, be broken again as the 
only possible way of effecting a sound and lasting cure. 

As to the remodelling of the supreme tribunal of eccle- 
siastical appeal, two contrary theories have for a long time 
existed. One is to develop its spiritual side and constitute 
it as a court of bishops. The other is to place in prominence 
its secular character as a court to try ‘the temporal accidents 
of spiritual things.’ Our preferences, speaking purely per- 
sonally, are for the latter expedient. Space is running short, 
so we can only allege in behalf of our opinion that the very 
virtues which are the glory of a Christian priest, his burning 
zeal for objective truth as such, and his corresponding 
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detestation of error, tend to disqualify him for the cold- 
blooded duties of an umpire, whose function is to solve, 
not the ‘is’ and the ‘is not’ of truth in itself, but the 
‘can be proved’ and the ‘cannot be proved.’ The very 
zeal which makes the preacher unflinching in his denuncia- 
tion of heresy would naturally lead him to give to punish- 
ment the benefit of doubt as the surest way of stamping 
out the evil. Practically the more recent experience of the 
Scottish Church is hardly favourable to the experiment of a 
purely episcopal court. ; 

It should not be forgotten that in 1873 Lord Selborne’s 
Judicature Bill as introduced into the House of Lords, while 
it completely abolished that House as the ‘court of highest ap- 
peal,’ and also the Judicial Committee for most of its functions, 
still kept the latter alive for ecclesiastical suits, avowedly upon 
prudential reasons. But when the Bill got down to the House 
of Commons, that body, on the motion of Mr. Hardy, and 
with speeches in support of his proposal from such different 
authorities as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. 
Walpole, and Mr. Osborne Morgan, unanimously struck out 
the anomaly, and relegated ecclesiastical appeals to the new 
court which the measure created, and which was a purely 
seculartribunal. The writer of this article feels himself entitled 
to say that the last serious conversation he had with Bishop 
Wilberforce, just six days before the prelate’s death, consisted 
in an earnest injunctign to him from the Bishop to maintain 
the secular character of that court, with no episcopal infu- 
sion, a change upon which the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
known to be much bent. When the Bill had gone back to 
the Lords, Bishop Wilberforce was dead, and the Archbishop 
brought into Lord Selborne’s new court, when trying eccle- 
siastical cases, as assessors the old triad of the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London. Happily for the Consti- 
tution, the House of Lords is again the highest court of 
secular appeal, but its restitution has involved the resuscita- 
tion for ecclesiastical suits of the Judicial Committee. The 
Session of 1876 witnessed an attempt to constitute that Com- 
mittee without episcopal assessors, which very narrowly escaped 
being successful in the House of Commons. The narrowness 
of the majority by which the proposal was defeated had a 
relative success in emboldening the Lord Chancellor to sub- 
stitute an episcopal rota for the immovable three. Such is 
the body which we must ‘amend’ if we desire by parlia- 
mentary process to obtain a secular court to decide in appeal 
upon the ‘temporal accidents of spiritual things.’ A pro- 
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vision to secure the churchmanship of all who may sit upon 
it will be a first necessity, and the unpopular name of Judicial 
Committee must disappear with the hereditary practice in 
the Privy Council of limiting its expression of opinion toa 
single collective ‘report.’ After all, whether the court is to 
be spiritual of bishops or secular of lawyers, the same great 
stumbling-block will stand in our way, that a sufficient and 
regular supply of the stuff out of which its members can 
best be made is no longer to be found in this country. 

‘Canonist’ as a profession has unhappily ceased to exist 
in England, and we know not where to turn to revive it. It 
languished on in a sort of dead-alive way till the abolition 
of the old ecclesiastical jurisdiction in testamentary and 
matrimonial suits in 1857 gave it a death-blow. Certainly, 
the one way to insure its never being revived would be to 
cripple the Church by disestablishment. In this perplexity 
we still prefer lawyers to ecclesiastics as the staple of the 
court ; for, comparing the two professions, a lawyer not a 
canonist has advanced further on the way towards becoming 
a lawyer who is a canonist than a divine, who is neither 
canonist nor lawyer. Moreover, if a temporal court, concerned 
with the Church’s temporal accidents, makes a mistake, that 
mistake will not deal the sharp wounds to consciences 
which a spiritual court which runs wild, and from which there 
is no appeal, would inflict. 

The process of recovery must be measured and slow, and, 
if it is to be successful, it should be undertaken when heads 
are cool and passions undisturbed. Unhappily the spectacle 
of thirteen thousand clergymen on one side, and of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the other, when such a question is 
at stake as the right of the Church to be protected in her 
own services in her own churchyards, is not an incident likely 
to increase the prospects of harmonious and successful de- 
liberation. Deus providebit. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Property and Revenues of the English Church Establishment.— 
By FREDERICK Martin, Author of Zhe Statesman'’s Year Book. 
(Liberation Society’s Office, 2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street.) 

Mr. MarrTIN is so painstaking a writer, and one of whom we should 

be so anxious to speak with all respect, that we very much hope that 

before long he will issue a second edition of this publication with 
certain corrections and alterations. They will not be difficult to make, 
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indeed the difficulty is to understand how some of the errors should 
have crept in under the shadow of so respectable a name. We will 
give an example or two of what we mean. After giving in the early 
part of the work a large number of accurate statistics, then, at the end, 
the compiler gives us his own view as to how all these are to be 
summarised, and we are equally astonished and puzzled at his results. 
On page 131, we read as follows :— 








bene a en | Total Annual 
No. Income. 
Church Dignitaries, including Deans, &c . 172 347,000 
Extra Cathedral Revenues ‘ ‘ . 130,000 
Beneficed Clergy ‘ e : ° - | 13,300 5,027,000 
Queen Anne’s Bounty . ° . f < 34,000 


Total a ar ee 5,538,000 


Net disposable Income of Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners ‘ ‘ ‘ . é 700,000 
Building and Repairing of Churches . . 1,000,000 
Total Annual Revenue . ‘ 7,238,000 








On this we have three remarks to make. 

I. By comparison with page 130 we see that by Church Digni- 
taries the compiler understands Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and 
Canons Residentiary, because 347,000/. is there stated as the gross 
emolument of all these dignitaries. But the number of these digni- 
taries is not 172, but 191, as under :— 


Archbishops and Bishops ee ee 





Deans. . ° . 29 
Canons . ° ° ° . - 134 
Ig! 





This forms in itself a pretty considerable discrepancy, and reduces 
the average annual income per dignitary to just 1,800/, but the way 
in which the 347,000/. to be divided among the dignitaries is made 
up is more ingenious than correct. Having on page’66 shown that the 
average income of a Dean was only 1,516/. and that of a Canon only 
747/., the compiler throws in 50,306/. (page 130) as ‘the approxi- 
mate value of the residences of the Deans and Canons and the esti- 
mated income of the remaining members of the Cathedral bodies—Arch- 
deacons, Chancellors, Precentors, Treasurers, Honorary and Minor 
Canons, &c.,’—and then proceeds to add these hypothetical incomes 
of other people to the gross sum received by the Deans and Canons ! 
Whatever pleasant sins may be ascribed to Deans and Canons, we 
never yet heard of their swallowing up the incomes of ‘ Archdeacons, 
Chancellors, Precentors, Treasurers, and Minor Canons!’ The 


1 Truro and S, Alban’s are not included in Mr. Martin’s book. 
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compiler ought to know that Minor Canons and Archdeacons take 
their own pay, and don’t hand it over to Deans and Canons, and he 
might easily have known that ‘ Precentors, Treasurers, Chancellors, 
and Honorary Canons’ have no pay at all. Then as to houses. All 
the Deans have houses, but a great many Canons have not, so that 
this addition of 50,3067. dwindles down to a very small sum indeed. 
Besides which, the episcopal incomes are further credited with 400/. 
a year as the hypothetical value of each episcopal residence. And 
the 130,000/. of extra cathedral revenues is almost entirely visionary. 
We presume it means the sums set aside for fabric funds, choir ex- 
penses and the like. We could soon give an approximate statement of 
the far smaller total to which these sums amount, but whatever they 
may be they form no part of any clerical income. We only wish these 
revenues did reach Mr. Martin’s estimate of 130,000/. 

II. A second error, quite inexplicable on the supposition of a 
really skilled statistician having supervised this summary, lies in the 
adding in (1) of the revenue of Queen Anne’s Bounty and (2) of the 
‘net disposable income of the Ecclesiastical Commission’ as items of 
further income over and above the 5,027,000/. of Beneficed Clergy’s 
supposed income. Would any one believe that the 34,000/. of the 
former and the 700,000/. of the latter Aad already been charged in 
that 5,027,000/.? Yet such is the fact. The Beneficed Clergy’s 
income includes these items of 734,000/7, which are thus entered 
twice over. 

III. Lastly, the 1,000,000/. entered under the head of 
Building and Repairing is, first, hypothetical, and secondly, whatever 
portion of it is true, 1s matter of voluntary subscription, and not 
matter of ‘income and revenue’ in the sense of the figures to 
which it is added. 

We are really sorry to have to make these remarks on a compila- 
tion which in many other portions has shown care and attention. 
There are other details which we might specify, but the above must 
suffice. 


Lectures on Poetry. Delivered at Oxford by Sir Francis Hastincs 
Dov ek, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the University. Second 
Series. (Smith and Elder, 1877.) 

THE first series of Sir F. H. Doyle’s Lectures as Professor of Poetry 

at Oxford were published several years ago, and they displayed in a 

remarkable degree not only the rich poetic taste which every one was 

prepared to expect in one long known as being himself a minstrel of 
no inferior order, but also great originality and independence of 
mind. He included in his view much that a more pedantic critic 
would hardly allow to be poetry ; devoting one entire lecture to 
‘Provincial poetry’ and another to some of the writings of a man 
whom, probably, many of his warmest admirers were surprised to 
find spoken of as a poet at all, Dr. J. H. Newman. This second 
series in some degree shows similar boldness, being, in the greater 
portion of it, an attempt to bring back the English reader to a prefer- 
ence for the class of poetry which in the lecturer's boyhood was 
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by far the most popular, ‘the poetry of passion and action,’ over 
that which in the present day it is more fashionable to admire, or at 
least to extol, ‘the poetry of thought.’ Criticism he also divides, 
‘speaking,’ as he says, ‘roughly, and not aiming at any logical 
division,’ into ‘ two kinds—the criticism of knowledge and the criti- 
cism of sympathy. The critics who know, of whom Aristotle may 
be taken as the type and representative, judge mainly by the intel- 
lect. . . But as the lovelier tints of colouring, and the more pathetic 
lights are due to those narrowing rays which fasten upon their own 
domain, so is there a criticism of the sympathies specially worth 
having, wherever those sympathies are specially interested’ (1st 
Ser. p. 2-3). This latter kind is that which Sir F. Doyle chooses ; and 
it is as a sympathetic critic that, in this second series, after pointing 
out to his hearers with the most painstaking candour the beauties to 
be found in Wordsworth, and his claim to ‘the admiration and 
reverence which is owing to him as a sacred debt’ as a bard 
imbued with a lofty spirit of reverence towards God, and humble 
faith in the inherent immortality and unfathomable destinies of 
man’ (2nd Ser. p. 63), he passes on with a warmer enthusiasm to 
dilate on the greatness of Scott, ‘the undoubted inheritor of that 
trumpet-note which, under the breath of Homer, has made the wrath 
of Achilles immortal.’ Indeed, with respect to him, he does not 
profess to be an impartial critic ; perhaps, in his heart, he agrees with 
Byron, who in characterising Mitford, enumerates ‘wrath and par- 
tiality ’ among his merits, as making him ‘write in earnest.’ And 
with this feeling Sir Francis tells us that he speaks of Scott, ‘ as an 
advocate, not as a judge. It was during his childhood that Scott 
rose to the height of his renown; and he makes it his business to 
hold up, through good report and evil report, the poetical banner 
under which he enlisted as a boy.’ In a brief notice like the present 
we have, however, no space for the elaborate detail by which he 
justifies his admiration of ‘the unflagging energy and unaffected 
vigour of Scott’s epical style,’ his ‘imagination, wit, sense, humour, 
and inventive power’—qualities the possession of which is only 
disputed by those who, ‘having but little time to spare from contem- 
porary poets and novelists, just glance at him grudgingly, and justify 
their neglect by criticising his works before they have read them’ 
(p. 81). Nor can we do more than refer to the ingenious comparison 
which the lecturer institutes between ‘ medieval Scotland with its 
septs and clans, looking up as they did in unquenchable loyalty to 
their hereditary chieftains,’ and ‘the armed confederation that 
gathered itself together in front of Troy.’ To abridge what deserves to 
be quoted at length would be just neither to the critic nor to the poet. 

It is probably as a climax that Sir Francis reserves to the end 
his lectures on Shakspeare, or rather on four of Shakspeare’s plays, 
King Lear, Othello,. Macbeth, and the Tempest ; placing the three 
tragedies, with Hamdéet,as ‘standing out pre-eminently above the 
rest, so that none of the others, although many of them have 
singular and special merits of their own, attain unto the first four’ 
(p. 151), and ranking Macbeth above them all, ‘both in grandeur of 
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conception and in the continuous intensity ‘with which the poet 
marches onward towards his goal’ (p. 203) ; while to the Zempest 
he ascribes the praise of being, above all the other dramas, the one 
which ‘it is most impossible that any one but Shakspeare could have 
written ’ (p. 209). 

The volume closes with some brief poems of his own, at once 
graceful and vigorous ; which, however, are not the only efforts of 
his muse with which it is embellished. So enthusiastic a champion 
of Scott, to say nothing of his having in former times been one of 
the most distinguished of Eton and Oxford scholars, could not fail 
to be an admirer of Homer, and he indulges his passion for both in 
an eminently characteristic manner, by translating into the metre of 
Marmion and the Lay of the Last Minstrel some passages of 
the Jiiad ‘having a decided likeness to the style and manner 
of Scott, and seeming as if they ought to have been written by Sir 
Walter Homer of that ilk’ (p. 129). He does not design to imply 
that all the ZZiad could be fitly so translated ; but, having intimated 
a fear that, ‘under the immepse variety of thought and feeling and 
passion and imagination summed up in the one word Homer, any 
single metre now possessed by the English language must break 
down,’ he prefers to suggest that perhaps the most faithful repro- 
duction of the great Greek poems might be attained by an inter- 
mixture of different metres : the octosyllabic with all its variations, 
the ballad-metre of Chevy Chase, the rhymed heroic of Palamon 
and Arcite, and, though more rarely, the stately blank verse of 
Paradise Lost. Probably he may have been led to the idea by 
a recollection of the great success with which Byron has combined 
two of these metres in the Bride of Abydos. But the question thus 
opened, with many others raised in this small but suggestive volume, 
we have no space to discuss ; and for their examination we must 
refer our readers to the volume itself. 


The Emperor and the Galilean. A Dramain two Parts. By Henrik 
InsEN. ‘Translated from the Norwegian by CATHERINE Ray. 
(London : Tinsley.) 

WE have somewhere seen ascribed to a distinguished scholar, the 

present Bishop of St. Andrews (Dr. Charles Wordsworth), the utter- 

ance of a warning in regard to the dangers attendant upon the 
composition of what is commonly called historical fiction. The 

Bishop, if our memory serves us rightly, reminded his audience and 

readers, that any one who introduces into a play or novel the 

characters of those who have really lived will have to meet those 
persons in another world, and may find, to his confusion, that he has 
wrought them grievous injustice. Now we ought to feel grateful to 
those who call our attention to solemn and important aspects of 
literature, which are too often in danger of being utterly forgotten. 

It would be well, if many of those who flourish their pens so lightly 

in praise or in censure of famous characters, and bring them into 

imaginative compositions, simply for the sake of creating additional 
interest, would pause and think what they are doing. At the same 
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time we also feel that a rigid application of this principle might 
possibly carry us too far. For surely an historian must be at least as 
much bound to attend to this canon as a dramatist or novelist. And 
yet that all the views of celebrated personages given us by historians 
can be true is simply impossible. Look, for instance, at the land 
wherein the Bishop of St. Andrews dwells. How debateable are the 
opinions held concerning its most famous men and women. If Mr. 
Froude is right in his description of Queen Mary, then Mr. Hosack 
is wrong. Canon Farrar, in a lecture delivered to his brother clergy 
a few months since, appeared to accept the @icta of Mr. Froude con- 
cerning the last hours of this unfortunate princess, as if they were 
simply infallible. But Dr. Farrar’s unbounded faith in Mr. Froude 
is certainly a rare phenomenon. Look in another direction. It is 
certainly a fair question, whether the portrait of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, drawn by Sir Walter Scott in Old Mortality, is not 
a more truthful representation than either the ‘ bloody Clavers’ of 
Presbyterian legends, or than the blameless hero represented by Mr. 
Mark Napier, in his interesting biography of the dauntless soldier, 
with whom the cause of the Stewarts fell at Killiecrankie. 

These thoughts are naturally recalled to mind by the remarkable 
drama which Miss Ray has so ably translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen. Julian must always be a figure of importance in the 
history of the Church. ‘To the ordinary English reader he is chiefly 
known through the historian of ‘the Decline and Fall.’ Gibbon’s 
description, sympathetic as it is, yet makes many large admissions, 
which form part of the case against Julian. Since the publication of 
Gibbon a century ago, we have had the advantage of the labours of 
Neander, of the Duc de.Broglie, and of Canon Robertson. Yet such 
is the power of the dramatic form, that we venture to think that, just 
as a student of heathen Roman history will deepen his sense of 
characters and events by a careful reading of Shakspeare’s Fwudius 
Cesar, even so will the student of ecclesiastical history, after the 
perusal of the above-named historians, and even after having made 
some acquaintance with the original authorities, gain much in power 
of realisation by a thoughtful consideration of the drama now before 
us. A familiarity with the language of Norway is a rare accomplish- 
ment ; those who can appreciate this play will feel an especial grati- 
tude towards the translator. 

The dramatist has looked at Julian from what seems to us to be 
in the main a thoroughly Christian point of view. We need hardly 
say, that this is in nowise incompatible with a recognition of the 
good gifts of the unhappy apostate, nor of those palliations of his 
fall, which may fairly be drawn from the unfortunate circumstances 
attendant on his early nurture, or from the bad specimens of Chris- 
tianity set before him in the circles of the court. The Christian poet 
Prudentius, as is well known, recognised the real merits of Julian ; 
as in our own day have De Broglie and Robertson. It was those 
very merits which made his enmity to the creed of the Cross so 
formidable. 

In two respects only, has Ibsen departed from history. ‘That the 
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death of Julian was occasioned by a traitorous thrust hone a 
Christian, depends on a discredited assertion of Libanius. Still less 
ground does there seem for the painful and needless assault upon 
the fair fame of Julian’s wife, the Princess Helena, who is here 
represented as a faithless spouse, seduced from the path of duty by 
a Christian. These are, in our judgment, grave blemishes upon a 
work of so much truthfulness and power. They may even altogether 
repel some readers from Ibsen’s drama. But, against them we must 
place the intensified appreciation of the general state of the world 
and ef the Church of the fourth century which will be acquired. 
Assuredly Ibsen is not one of those writers of whom it can be said, 
‘he never awes us.’ Although, as many of his critics’ think, verse 
might have proved even a more potent vehicle of thought than the 
prose which he has chosen, we cannot be surprised to learn that his 
drama is, in his own land, regarded as a poem, and that it has raised 
its author to a high place among the poets of Scandinavia. It is 
full of deep and suggestive passages concerning the aspects in which 
sin appears to the mind of a recipient of revelation and of a heathen, 
especially a Greek heathen, and is thus in every way deserving of the 
attention of theologians. 


The Raja of Sarawak. An Account of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., 
LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters and Jourmals. By 
GERTRUDE L. Jacos. Intwo Volumes. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Ir seems strange at first sight that the biography of one of the most 
adventurous men of this generation should be left to be executed by 
alady. But it must be allowed that Miss Jacob has performed her 
task with excellent judgment, and with manly simplicity. It might 
almost be fancied that she is over-anxious to guard against the 
proneness to exalt their hero which has sometimes been foolishly 
imputed to biographers, so carefully does she avoid all express 
eulogy of Raja Brooke’s labours and successes, and even (what was 
probably a far greater temptation) any vehement formal denunciation of 
the opposition which he had to encounter, and of the calumnies with 
which he was assailed. His case, she evidently feels, is strong 
enough to dispense with any elaborate advocacy ; or, perhaps we 
should say, so strong that the plainest narrative is the most forcible 
panegyric. And therefore, while relating the attacks which were 
made upon him in the House of Commons, she is contented to rest 
their refutation on an unadorned statement of the facts, on the 
proved infamy of the witnesses on whom his assailants relied, and 
on the emphatic testimony to the worth and great services of Sir 
James Brooke cordially borne by successive Ministers—by Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby. 

The world has already had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with some parts of Sir James Brooke’s career, through Sir H. 
Keppel’s narrative of his own operations against the Borneo pirates, 
which were undertaken in concert with the Raja; as also by 
the publication of portions of his correspondence, which was to some 
extent an anticipation of the present more complete work. And, as 
jetters to a man’s own family and friends necessarily give the most 
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trustworthy account of his motives and principles of action, it was 
well judged by Miss Jacob to make them and his private journal the 
staple of her book, as affording the best means of appreciating a 
most remarkable and illustrious career. For certainly. no other 
language can fitly describe the life of a man who, though not invested 
with any official authority, or military command, before he was forty 
years old, had acquired an important territory (Labuan) for his 
Sovereign, and an hereditary! principality for himself, without having 
committed a single act of violence or aggression, but simply by the 
ascendancy derived from force of character, integrity, energy, and 
humanity. Probably no class of men in the world is more jealous of 
its power than the despotic monarchs of the East. But Brooke’s 
high qualities, with the services which they enabled him to render to 
one of these potentates, the Sultan of Borneo, made such an impres- 
sion on that prince that, in less than a year and a half after the 
Englishman’s first arrival in the country, he made over to him one 
of his most valuable provinces, and practically adopted him as his 
principal counsellor ; and each succeeding year so clearly showed the 
benefit derived by the whole state of Borneo from the arrangement, 
novel as it was, that his successors from time to time extended the 
original grant. 

We cannot of course enter into the details of the measures by 
which Brooke confirmed the impression he had made’on these fierce 
rulers of a fierce race. We must be contented here to point out in 
the first place that no ruler has ever more conscientiously made the 
principles of Christianity his rule of government. Indeed, one of 
his first reflections on assuming his government is that ‘a finer field 
for the spread of Christianity cannot be imagined. A people (the 
Dyaks) so ignorant ard so ill-used, with no religion of their own, 
offers the best opportunity for conversion to the truth’ (i. 168). 
And both as legislator in his own territory, and as counsellor of the 
Sultan, he lost no opportunity of exemplifying his religion by his 
conduct. Though in that country, as he describes it, ‘the impartial 
administration of law in the mildest manner was a high offence’ 
(i. 187), he showed from the very first a resolution to establish 
order and justice. He suppressed the internal wars which the petty 
chiefs had been accustomed to wage against one another, partly for 
the purpose of obtaining ‘ heads’ as trophies of prowess. The natives 
could not comprehend his regard for human life as such, and would 
beg leave to make one little inroad on some weaker neighbour, ‘ just 
to steal a few heads occasionally,’ ‘as a schoolboy asks for apples’ 
(i. 189). But by his immovable firmness he succeeded in suppress- 
ing the practice, as he afterwards, when a dangerous rebellion had 
been suppressed, achieved the perhaps still harder task of extorting 
an amnesty from the enraged Sultan, and persuaded him to spare the 
lives of the guilty when they had submitted to his power. ‘ A ces- 
sation of all barbarities’ was what was insisted on as ‘ the one indis- 
pensable condition of his remaining in the country’ (i. 133). 

1 The dignity of Raja of Sarawak is so completely hereditary that at 
his death Sir James Brooke was able to bequeath it to his nephew, with a 
contingent remainder to the British Sovereign. 
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Indeed, the view which was evidently the predominant one in his 
mind was that the most important feature in his enterprise was that 
it was a mission of civilisation and true religion to a benighted race 
of barbarians. And we have a curious proof of the extent to which 
questions of religion and theology at all times occupied his mind, 
that in a letter to his mother, written while he was in the very thick 
of the contest with the Malays, he tells her that ‘he has just written 
a treatise against Article 90 of the Oxford Tracts,’ which he describes 
as ‘a very Jesuitical performance’ (i. 215). 

He could hardly expect to escape opposition and misconstruc- 
tion. He probably was not surprised at the jealousy of the Dutch, 
who addressed a formal remonstrance to Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment against his establishment at Sarawak ; only to elicit from Lord 
Aberdeen a warm eulogy of his character and exploits. But he could 
hardly have been prepared to find members of the English House of 
Commons heaping invectives on him for his destruction of some of 
the gangs of pirates who from time immemorial had infested those 
waters, on the testimony of a man who was afterwards proved to be 
an escaped convict. But though he was naturally indignant at such 
attacks, he had a recompence for them in the warm testimony which 
they led Bishop Wilson to bear to the benefits which all Borneo had 
derived from his presence—‘an island,’ as the venerable prelate 
asserted, ‘which had been thrown open to Christian enterprise 
almost by a miracle; and he who had done this thing was now 
recognised as the ruler of a people to whom he was devoting his 
time, his fortune, his zeal and health, his body and soul’ (ii. 46)— 
and in the glowing eulogy pronounced upon him, in answer to those 
slanderous charges, by Lord Palmerston, one of whose most states- 
manlike qualities was the manliness with which he at all times stood 
forward in the defence of public servants unjustly assailed, and who, 
in his place in Parliament, speaking with all the authority of a 
Minister of the Crown, expressed his confidence that, in spite of 
calumny, ‘Sir James Brooke would continue to enjoy the esteem of 
his countrymen as a man who, by braving difficulties, by facing 
dangers in distant climates and in previously unknown lands, has 
done much to promote the commercial interests of his country, and 
to diffuse the light of civilisation in regions which have been before 
in the darkness of barbarism’ (ii. 48). We are persuaded that in 
these generous words Lord Palmerston correctly anticipated the 
verdict of posterity. 


The Assyrian Eponym Canon. Containing Translations of the Docu- 
ments, and an Account of the Evidence, on the Comparative 
Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish Kingdoms, from the 
Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By G&orce SMITH. 
(Samuel Bagster and Sons.) 


Ir is not quite clear to us whether this embodies or no the last 
notes, which it is understood exist and are to be given to the 
public, of the late Mr. George Smith. But this is probably not the 
case ; since it is founded on texts already existing at home, although 
now deciphered for the first time ; and bears, so far as we have bee, 
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able to see, but little trace of those new researches which were sud- 
denly cut short by his lamented death.! 

Chapter 1. of the present work is occupied with a brief sketch of 
the chronological schemes hitherto proposed for harmonising the 
dates of the Kings of Israel and Judah given in the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles with the Assyrian records disinterred and deciphered 
during the present century. There are many such schemes, for 
the historical problem involved is one of great interest and some 
importance. Shortly speaking, it is this : having two sets of con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary records, in which a large number 
of common events are referred to, to identify,and determine these 
synchronisms, if possible, without impugning the correctness of either 
record. 

It happens that only quite lately has the true system on which the 
Assyrian annals are really constructed come to be understood, ‘In 
Assyria,’ says our author, ‘ the practice of dating documents accord- 
ing to the regnal years of the reigning monarchs was seldom used ;’ 
most of the inscriptions found being identified by the names of 
certain high officers of state called by the Assyrians limu ; which 
name has by general consent been translated ‘ eponym’ livin vpoc). 
These eponyms were selected according to a fixed cycle, which was 
got through in about thirty years, and then began again, by which 
time a fresh set of men would be occupying the qualifying offices, 
and thus a constant variety of nomenclature would be secured. It 
is singular that the analogy of a similar eponymous system of the 
Archon at Athens (dpywy érwvvpoe) and of Consuls at Rome should 
not have led students beforehand to expect some such system, which 
would seem in fact to have prevailed extensively throughout the 
ancient world. ~ 

The eponyms were changed every year. Originally the majority 
of the persons so chosen were governors of the principal towns and 
districts ; and Mr. Smith suggests that ‘this leads to the inference 
that the eponyms were an institution dating from the time when 
Assyria consisted of a confederacy of small states, before the rise 
of the Assyrian Empire.’ This seems doubtful ; for such confedera- 
cies were alien to the structure of the ancient world ; and it would 
appear unlikely that any such common system of registering events, or 
indeed any system of registry at all, existed before the absorption of 
the constituent districts into an homogeneous empire, with a strong 
central ruling authority. Unquestionably, however, the eponymous 
system is of high antiquity ; Mr. Smith believes, as early as B.c. 2000 ; 
i.e. going back to the times anterior to Abraham. ‘This conjecture 
is not supported by any tablets as yet discovered ; but it is by no 
means destitute of probability ; and it is manifest that such a record, 
should one be ever discovered, would be most valuable, as a check 
upon Berosus, the fragments of whose History which remain are our 
only authority, such as it is, for that period. 

The order of the eponymes (it is thus that Mr. Smith writes it, 

1 There are slips in grammar sometimes ; ‘lays’ for ‘lies,’ and such 
like (p. 17), which careful editing would have removed. 
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but ous: it should be efony ms) was commenced by the King. He 
was followed by the ‘ Zarfan,’ who was commander-in-chief of the army. 
Then usually followed in order the Wiru- chali, chief of the palace ; the 
Rab-bitur, head of the priesthood ; the Zukudu, privy councillor, or 
captain (Mr. Smith calls him ‘a military officer in attendance on the 
king’). After these the governors of various chief towns, the head 
of these being the general governor or head of the prefects (comp. 
Dan. vi. 1-3). Should the king die during the eponymous series, it 
was not therefore brought to an ‘end ; but the new sovereign took his 
place as eponym, generally in the year following his accession, but 
sometimes later, asin the case of Sennacherib. The discovery of 
this canon is due to Sir Henry Rawlinson ; and was made by him 
whilst deciphering the terra-cotta tablets brought from Nineveh by 
Mr. Layard and others. There are as yet extant four copies of these 
registers, with several imperfect ones, extending from B.C. 911 to B.C. 
647. These Mr. Smith has printed at length with illustrative notes ; 
and the list seems to represent all that is as yet discovered or deci- 
phered. He refers, on p. 57, apparently to some tablet which he has 
not printed elsewhere as far as we can discover, and which extends 
as far back as B.c. 1330. Chapter v. discusses the synchronisms 
between the Assyrian Canon and that of Ptolemy ; the result being 
that of sixteen dates, Zen agree ; and in no case is there any positive 
contradiction ; which is an important confirmation of the general 
trustworthiness of the documents. The following chapter again gives 
a number of inscriptions, a few of which refer to the land of Palestine 
and the Jewish kings, and these must be regarded generally as con- 
tributing to form a body of knowledge which, as it becomes complete, 
will be of the first importance, but is too fragmentary and incomplete 
to be well dealt with as yet. 

Into the tentative solutions proposed by the writer for the 
remaining difficulties arising from the comparison of the Biblical 
records with these, space forbids us to enter at present. 

The book will have a melancholy interest to the public, from the 
circumstances under which it appears. That it deserves a welcome 
for its own sake, and that it is a very important contribution to the 
rising edifice of Assyriology, is equally certain. It will be a book of 
reference for the sake of the original documents it contains. 


LOLOL IL RR A BI IBLE ORLTEE. 


S. Clement of Rome. An Appendix containing the newly Recovered 
Portions. With Introductions, Notes, and Translations. By 
B. Licutroor, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. (London : Macmillan 
and Co.) 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that Canon Lightfoot, 
when publishing his edition of the Remains of S. Clement of Rome, 
was obliged to content himself with a fragment of the Second 
Epistle. No complete text was, in fact, known to be in existence. 
But it so happens that at the close of last year a volume was pub- 
lished at Constantinople by the Most Reverend Philotheos Bryennios, 
Metropolitan of Serre, containing the two Epistles for the first time 
complete, from a very ancient MS. discovered in the Library of the 
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Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople attached to the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. By this happy discovery, which Dr. Lightfoot rightly 
considers as one of the first importance, another has been added to 
the extremely small number of Christian documents which certainly 


belong to the first century, and affording considerable additions to 


our knowledge, notwithstanding that the subject is not one which 
suggests or even admits much in the way of historical statement. 

But this is not all ; for the MS. which contains the Epistles of 
Clement contains also a transcript of the Epistle of Barnabas ; of 
the Ignatian Epistles (apparently what is known as the Longer 
Recension), and of the ‘ Doctrine of the Twelvé Apostles.’ 

A further authority for the text of these very Epistles has recently 
come to light in the shape of a Syriac translation. With all these 
matters Dr. Lightfoot deals in a very interesting Preface. He comes 
to more debateable subjects when he proceeds to discuss the bearing 
of these Epistles upon the history of the primitive Church. Since, 
however, we are promised an edition of S. Barnabas and Ignatius 
speedily, we will defer for the present our detailed examination ; the 
more so, as the time left us in which to make it is so short as to be in- 
adequate, and will close with the obvious but very true and most 
promising observation of Dr. Lightfoot, that ‘when a MS. of this vast 
importance has been for generations unnoticed in a place so public 
as the official library of a great Oriental prelate, a hope of future dis- 
coveries in the domain of early Christian literature is opened out in 
which the most sanguine would not have ventured to indulge before.’ 


Meurs, Usages, et Costumes au Moyen-dge et al Epoque de la Renais- 
sance, etc. Par Paut Lacroix. (Paris: Firmin Didot.) 


In the generality of illustrated works the illustrations are so superior 
to the explanations which accompany them, that they are hardly 
entitled to rank as literature of a high class, or, as such, to a notice in 
these pages. But these volumes of M. Lacroix are a conspicuous excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule. The illustrations are indeed not only abun- 
dant, but also of a very remarkable beauty. The five volumes contain 
about 2,000 woodcuts and nearly seventy chromolithographs of the 
most exquisite colouring and finish, worthy to be compared with the 
best efforts of the Arundel Society. And the literary portion of the 
work is executed with such thorough knowledge of all the different 
subjects embraced in it, and in such a-clear and lively style, that it 
presents us with a complete picture of the French nation in the age 
which it professes to describe. It is planned with all the methodical 
precision in which the French excel. One volume describes the 
manners, customs, and dress of the period named, which may be 
stated roughly as the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. Another is 
allotted to the military and religious life ; a third to the condition and 
progress of the arts ; a fourth gives an account of the state of science 
and literature, and a list of the chapters of this volume may furnish 
a good idea how comprehensive and ‘complete is the view which 
M. Lacroix takes of every part of his subject. 'Thus—Chapter r. 
Universities and Schools (including foreign Universities also: our own 
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Oxford and Cambridge among them; the seals of some of the 
Colleges, such as Balliol, being given among ‘the illustrations). 2. 
Philosophical Science. 3. Mathematical Science. 4. National 
Science. 5. Medical Science. 6. Chemistry and Alchemy. 7. The 
Occult Sciences. 8. Popular Beliefs. 9. Geographical Science. 
10. Heraldic Science. 11. Proverbs. 12. Language. 13. Romance. 
14. Popular Songs. 15. National Poetry. 16. Chronicles, His- 
tories, and Memoirs. 17. The Theatre. 18. Eloquence—Civil and 
Religious. A fifth volume, passing over the seventeenth century, is 
devoted to the eighteenth, and portrays the gradual change, which 
throughout that period was passing over the whole French people, 
with a liveliness worthy of Jules Janin himself. Considering the 
size of the work, it is a miracle of cheapness, each large volume of 
royal 8vo costing only a pound. And it will be a fortunate thing if 
it should be so successful as to induce some English publisher to 
undertake a similar publication, to set before us with the same 
attractive fulness the peaceful portions of the history of our own 
country. 


Montenegro. The People and their History. By the Rev. W. DENTON, 
M.A., Author of ‘Servia and the Servians.’ (London : Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.) 


Tuis is a very brilliant little book, and would attract immediate 
attention from all competent readers, even were the subject one of 
less immediate interest. As it is, we should hope that few of our 
countrymen can be without sympathy for the heroic little band of 
mountaineers who have been bearing unaided the whole force of the 
Turkish attacks during the last few weeks with such conspicuous 
bravery. 

Mr. Denton’s book is as well arranged as it is readable. His 
first part gives an account of the country and a sketch of its people, 
their characteristics, home life, &c. &c., and a very beautiful picture 
it is. The second portion is devoted to their history, which is as 
romantic as their country. People who are beginning to find novels 
tame will find this the reverse, and the student will be charmed with 
this sketch of a people in whom so many of what we consider the 
advantages of civilisation have been attained by the sheer force of 
good morals, without its corresponding disadvantages. 


The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, according to the Fewish Inter- 
preters. Two Volumes. I. Texts edited from Printed Books 
and MSS., by Ap. Neusaver. II. Translations by P. R. 
Driver and Ap. NEUBAUER. With an Introduction to the 
Translations by Rev. E. B. Pusry, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford. (Oxford and London : James Parker and Co. Leipzig : 
T. O. Weigel.) 

‘THE pre-eminent importance among the Messianic prophecies of that 

contained in Is. liii. is made evident by the fact that it has been, as is 

emphatically stated in the ‘ Preface’ to the present work, ‘one of 
the principal battlefields between Christians and their Jewish oppo- 
nents.’ From it alone, had every other prophecy perished, it would 
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be possible to reconstruct in outline the chief features in the work 
of the Messiah, the chief facts in His incarnate life. It is, therefore, 
fully worthy of that remarkable attention which the present work is a 
witness that it has received. 

It may be well to explain that the work is intended for Christian 
scholars, we may say for Christian apologists, and that it will be of 
use only to such. It will serve neither to pleasure nor to edification ; 
but will be a convenient manual for use in argument with Jews of the 
views upon the chief points of the Messiah’s character and work 
entertained by those learned Jews who have been in their time the 
ablest and most determined advocates for Judaism, and assailants of 
Christianity. Hence the reader must be prepared to find Christians 
habitually spoken of as ‘ Nazarenes,’ and their Master stigmatised 
with an opprobrious name. ‘That is what the book is for. 

We have then here a series of excerpts from Jewish literature 
ranging from the Septuagint version of Is. liii., which is in fact a very 
important commentary upon the Hebrew, down to the scattered and 
obscure though voluminous works of the Rabbin, who wrote one 
after another, as late as the end of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It thus covers the whole of the present field of controversy, 
and embraces the whole of the extant materials. It does, in fact, 
more than this; for we have here quotations from writers whose 
works are no longer obtainable, and have been preserved to us in 
part only through citations in the works of Raymond Martini, a great 
scholar and polemic, whose fame is generously vindicated by Dr. 
Pusey from the undeserved aspersions cast upon it in later times. 

It is remarkable that the entire school of earlier Jewish commenta- 
tors interpreted Is. liii. of the Messiah, ‘upon the authority,’ R. 
Abraham Ibn Ezra reports} ‘of a traditional saying of the Rabbis.’ 
Placed as they were in various afflictive circumstances, and hard 
pressed by the Christian writers, who alleged against them the claims 
of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah, they gradually adopted another 
interpretation ; and we know no more striking testimony to the strength 
of the Christian arguments than the entire change of front which has 
been adopted by Jewish writers in the interpretation of the Messi- 
anic prophecies. At the present day, they almost without exception 
evacuate the prophecy of all personal bearing, and well nigh of all 
meaning whatever, by applying it to the Jewish nation collectively : 
a conclusion utterly unsatisfactory, although it is ‘too flattering to 
national feeling,’ says Dr. Pusey, ‘ not to be extensively adopted.’ 

An incidental consequence, however, of this perversion of the 
primary application of the prophecy was, that there was little or no 
controversy over its details, and the plain meaning of the language 
used was without difficulty adopted. Thus Dr. Pusey observes in 
his Introduction :— 

‘The characteristics, in which all agree, are, that there would be a pre- 
vailing unbelief as to the subject of the prophecy, lowly beginnings, among 
circumstances outwardly unfavourable, but before God, and protected by 
Him ; sorrows, injustice, contempt, death, which were the portion of the 
sufferer ; that he was accounted a transgressor, yet that his sufferings 
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were in some way vicarious, the just for the unjust; his meek silence; 
his willing acceptance of his death ; his being with the rich in his death ; 
his soul being (in some way) an offering for sin, and God’s acceptance of 
it; his prolonged life ; his making many righteous ; his continual interces- 
sion for transgressors ; the greatness of his exaltation in proportion to the 
depth of his humiliation, the submission of kings to him ; his abiding reign. 

‘ Now these are apparent on the surface in translations which adhere 
to the letter’—(p. xxxix.) 


Of this introduction we can speak very highly. It has the effect of a 
key to the many varieties of interpretation offered in the extracts of 
which the volume consists, and puts the reader into a position to 
estimate them rightly. Of the great learning and research with which 
the extracts have been selected and arranged, and not least, trans- 
lated, it would be difficult to speak too strongly. There are compara- 
tively few scholars capable of judging at all adequately of such work ; 
fewer still who could have executed it. Whilst the volumes are, as 
we have mentioned, for the use of the learned, and of but few even 
among them, to such it will save labour and research almost incalcul- 
able, and upon their appreciation the compilers may safely count. 


The Catholic Epistle of S. James: a Revised Text, with Translation, 
Introduction, and Notes, Critical and Exegetical. By FRancis 
Titney Bassett, M.A., Vicar of Dulverton. (London : Samuel 
Bagster and Sons.) 


In this thin octavo Mr. Bassett essays to reopen an ancient but 
somewhat obscure literary controversy, which, after having been 
keenly debated in times past, has, in our day, been well nigh for- 
gotten. There are two, if not three, persons named James referred 
to in the Gospel history ; which of them wrote the ‘ Epistle of S. 
James?’ The question cannot be said to have been ever satis- 
factorily answered, because the materials do not exist now, nor have 
they ever existed so far as we can ascertain, at any time since the 
question was stirred as an historical problem, for determining it. The 
facts are these :— 

(1.) James the son of Zebedee was martyred by Herod in a.p. 
42 OF 44. 

(2.) James, known as the Less, is called the son of Alphzeus, and 
was one of the Twelve Apostles, in the catalogue of whom his name 
appears. With the exception of these two mentions of him, he is, 
properly speaking, unknown to history. 

(3.) S. James ‘the Just,’ ‘ the Lord’s brother,’ was Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and is best known of all. It is a question which of these 
wrote the Epistle. If with a large and increasing number of critics 
we follow the isapostolic Papias of Hierapolis (SS. Jerome and 
Augustine, not to mention others, do this) in identifying (2) and (3), 
the number of possible writers is reduced to two. The balance of 
opinion has always assigned the authorship to the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and that so decisively as to pronounce, Mr. Bassett allows, the 
authorship of the son of Zebedee ‘impossible.’ Yet that is the 
hypothesis which Mr. Bassett adopts ; and he supports it with marked 
ingenuity and learning. But the single fact that the Epistle, on his 
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view, must have been written less than seven years after the martyr- 
dom of S. Stephen appears to us to shatter any amount of abstract 
reasoning, however cogent. There was not time at that early period 
for the Church to have reached the stage of growth indicated by the 
Epistle. ‘To suppose, as Mr. Bassett does, that it was addressed to 
Jews of the dispersion who had of embraced the faith of Christ, 
seems to us a desperate expedient. Why should the Apostle write to 
them? To bring them over to the Faith? But there is not a word 
of a missionary import throughout the Epistle. Large portions of it 
would be, under this hypothesis, rendered perfectly meaningless, eg. 
i. I, 3, ii. t, and many others; whilst the direction in v. 14, if ‘ any 
are sick among you,’ to ‘send for the elders of the Church,’ is really 
decisive of the question. Furthermore, the logomachy concerning 
faith and works, with which the greater part of chap. ii. is occupied, 
must certainly be viewed in connexion with the work of S. Paul. 
In a.D. 44 he had scarcely begun to preach ; and certainly his teach- 
ing on faith had not developed itself and spread far and wide, 
as the expressions used in the Epistle show to have been the case by 
the time it was written. Mr. Bassett would make this Epistle the 
earliest writing of the New Testament. 

We think he is wrong ; but his work may, nevertheless, be con- 
sulted with advantage. He has given painstaking study to the 
Epistle ; and his notes on the text are intelligent, and very helpful 
to the student. The Greek type is beautiful. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1877. By the Rev. Prebendary Row. 
(London : Norgate.) 


TuHeEsE Lectures are the, fullest and most able expression we have 
ever yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age. It is no slight 
matter to go over the entire line of Christian evidences, and to en- 
deavour to reconstruct them throughout their whole extent. Yet 
this is the purpose which the Bampton Lecturer has set before him- 
self. Assuredly it will need no small success in this daring course 
to justify the undertaking of a task so weighty ; and our impression, 
after a first perusal, is, that on one or two points the Lecturer has 
carried somewhat too far his withdrawal from ground previously 
occupied. Unquestionably the progressive differentiation of theology 
from other branches of knowledge is a fact which all thinkers are, or 
will be, compelled to recognise. But ‘there were giants’ of intel- 
lectual power in the ranks of the earlier an’ medizval Christian 
writers ; and the conclusions which they conceived to follow bya 
necessary inference from admitted dogmas of the Faith must not 
gratuitously, or on light grounds, be abandoned. Some Christian 
apologists in these days seem disposed to abandon positions with 
even greater rashness than can ever have been shown in former days 
in occupying them. We do not say that this is the case with Preben- 
dary Row. On lines of argument so vastly important, we feel bound 
to withhold our opinion till we can speak with greater deliberation 
and care. We shall probably, therefore, return to the subject again ; 
and at the present moment all we can do is to make this ad interim 
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deeiitmensis of the : very great power exhibited in these 5 stuns 
and to recommend them to the thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers. 


Bishop Sanderson's Lectures on Conscience and Human Law, delt- 
vered in the Divinity School at Oxford. Edited, in an English 
Translation, witha Preface, by Cur. WorpsworTH, D.D., Bishop 
of Lincoln. (Lincoln : Williamson, London : Rivingtons.) 


THE Bishop of Lincoln has issued, at a very low price, an English 
edition of this valuable work of Bishop Sanderson, his predecessor in 
the See of Lincoln, with two objects in view. First, he conceives 
that the times are such as to demand of us a recurrence to the first 
principles of morals in order to direct our steps aright, amidst a clash 
of apparently conflicting duties.: and, secondly, he desires to provide a 
book, the study of which may qualify the minds of candidates for 
Holy Orders for the fulfilment of their arduous duties as the guides of 
others in cases of difficulty. It appears that on his promotion to the 
See of Lincoln, the Bishop selected Sanderson’s Lectures De Oddiga- 
tione Conscientia, as one of the books to be prepared by candidates 
for Holy Orders in the diocese of Lincoln, but the Latin language, in 
which they were written, prevented many of the young men, who 
offered themselves, from studying them, and hence the present Eng- 
lish edition. It is not altogether a new translation, but a carefully 
executed revision of a translation made by Mr. Lewis in 1722, re- 
taining something of an antique flavour in its phraseology, but run- 
ning with sufficient smoothness to make the book as easy reading 
as the subject will allow. 

Sanderson’s two courses of Lectures on the ‘ Obligation of Oaths,’ 
and on ‘Conscience and Human Law,’ and Taylor’s Ductor Dubitan- 
tium, are the only important philosophical treatises on Morals—pro- 
ducts of ‘the Ethical School’ (to use Dr. Whewell’s expression )—that 
we have in the Church of England, and they are treatises that we 
may be proud of. The name of Casuistry would never have got its 
sinister signification, if cases of conscience had been decided on the 
principles of Sanderson and Taylor. The ten Lectures which consti- 
tute the present work have the following for their subjects. I. ‘The 
definition of Conscience.’ II. ‘That a good intention is not suffi- 
cient to secure peace to the Conscience.’ III. ‘That the examples 
of good men and the opinion of learned and pious men are no safe 
rule for the Conscience.’ IV. ‘On the adequate rule of Conscience.’ 
V. ‘On the Obligation of Human Laws.’ VI. ‘On the Obligation of 
Human Laws with regard to their Material Cause.’ VII. ‘On the 
Obligation of Human Laws with regard to their Efficient Cause. 
VIII. ‘On the Obligation of Human Laws as to their Formal Cause. 
IX. ‘On the Obligation of Human Laws as to their Final Cause. 
X. ‘On the common Aphorism that the Safety of the People is the 
Supreme Law.’ 

Under the heading of the Efficient Cause of Human Law Bishop 
Sanderson has some wise and thoughtful reflections on the question, 
To whom does the right of making ecclesiastical laws properly belong ? 
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Having put aside the Romanist, the Puritan, and the Erastian 
theories, he comes to the conclusion ‘that the right of making eccle- 
siastical laws is vested in Bishops and Presbyters, and other persons 
duly elected by the whole body of the clergy of the whole realm, and 
assembled duly in a lawful synod ; yet so that the exercise of this 
right and power ought to depend, in every Christian State, upon the 
authority of the supreme civil magistrate, and this both @ parte ante 
et a parte post, i.e. previously and subsequently to deliberation, so 
that they cannot, without his permission first obtained, and being 
summoned by his mandate, or at least by his authority, either meet, 
in order to make ecclesiastical canons, nor aftér they are thus called 
and authorised, are the canons which may be agreed to in such a 
convention of any force to oblige till the assent of the supreme ma- 
gistrate be obtained ; by whose public authority and approbation, so 
soon as they are confirmed, they immediately obtain the force of laws 
and oblige the conscience of the subject.’ This passage, as well as 
many another passage that we might quote, shows the truth of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s statement, ‘ that the present age, in many respects, 
especially in its controversies and conflicts, and in its consequent 
trials and dangers, nearly resembles that in which Bishop Sanderson 
lived,’ and we echo the prayer with which Bishop Wordsworth con- 
cludes his valuable preface, that Bishop Sanderson’s voice may still 
be heard by many willing ears and loving hearts. 


Sermons on Various Occasions. By the Right Reverend Father in 
God, SAMUEL late Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. (Oxford and London : 
James Parker and Co.) 


Tuts volume will be Welcomed as well for the memory of its 
author as for its own great intrinsic merit. Bishop Wilberforce was 
great in many ways, but he was emphatically great as a preacher. 
The crowds which flocked to hear him whenever he was advertised 
to preach, formed a proof as unmistakeable as spontaneous of his 
popularity as a preacher ; and how well it was deserved ! 

The sermons before us will do much to recall the memory of his 
pulpit addresses, and of the peculiar winning persuasiveness which 
was always his great attraction as a preacher ; as the editor of the volume 
happily expresses it, ‘that charm of tone and manner which lent a 
double force to each argument and appeal.’ The twenty sermons 
here published are, of course, but a selection from those the Bishop 
must have left behind. Probably we may regard them as a represen- 
tative selection. It was Bishop Wilberforce’s special function towards 
the Church of England to preach on those public occasions when an 
assembly of unusual dignity and intelligence seems to demand of the 
preacher an utterance of more than ordinary attractiveness and weight. 
Consecrations, restorations of churches and particularly of cathedrals, 
were always sure to claim his voice ; and he had the power of investing 
his utterances on these occasions with a picturesqueness which was 
sure to charm, and an earnestness which perfect tact kept carefully 
clear of grandiloquence. We may refer to Sermon XX.,.on the 
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‘Worship of Heaven,’ preached at the re-opening of Chichester 
Cathedral, as an example of what we mean. That preached at the 
opening of Cuddesdon Chapel (VIII.) is another of the same kind ; 
while Sermon [X., on so important an occasion as the consecration 
of the Bishop of Moray and Ross, is surely one of the most perfect 
examples of an ordination sermon ever penned. 

The brief Preface, from the pen of the Bishop of Ely, is just what 
was needed. In presence of the beauty and elevation of the sermons 
themselves, eulogy would have been out of place ; they cannot fail to 
attract the most careless of their readers, and to win for themselves 
the suffrages of those who read them as they once before delighted 
all who heard. 

The volume is a valuable gift to the Church at large ; and to 
those who knew the Bishop personally it will take the character of a 
memorial. 


The Royal Supremacy, as it is defined by Reason, History, and the 
Constitution. By the. Right Hon. W. E. Giapsrone, M.P. 
(London : John Murray.) 

THis pamphlet is the reprint of a Letter to Bishop Blomfield, 

published by Mr. Gladstone as long ago as 1850, and from whose 

statements, speaking generally, he sees ‘no reason to recede.’ The 
entire Letter will be widely interesting in these troubled times, and 
tend to diffuse what seem to us correct ideas of the connexion 
between Church and State, and the incidents which follow in the 
train thereof. The author sketches very happily the theory upon which 

Church and State went hand in hand during the Middle Ages :~ 

‘The basis on which they co-operated was this : the civil power lent 
the support of law and the strong hand to the decrees of the Church, 
and aided her to make head against the anarchy of the times; the 

Church promulgated those decrees under the sanction of the civil power, 

and thus afforded it an adequate guarantee against the encroachments of 

priestly ambition, while to the people law was presented as an unity, and 
escaped the risk of losing by division, and perhaps by conflict, the force 
of its claim on their obedience. It is not necessary to examine up to 
what precise point this is true, or whether at any time it extended so far as 
to a formal contract on the part of the Church, surrendering her separate 
action ; all that is now assumed is this, that in such periods as those of 

Justinian and Charlemagne the general rule was such as has been 

described. The submission of the English clergy carried that general 

rule into fixed agreements ’—(p. 20). 


But the calamitous consequence of this double personality, 
spiritual and temporal, was that at length the two were confounded 
to the popular apprehension. It was not surprising that laymen and 
even clergy failed to see that there were any limits defining the 
respective jurisdictions of the State and of the Church, and so came 
by degrees to identify the two, and deny that the Regale and Pontificale 
were other than the same jurisdiction, applied to a different subject 
matter. In other words, the issue of the medizeval system was 
formal Erastianism in theory, asit had long been Erastianism in practice. 
The great upheaval of the Reformation modified ecclesiastical 
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arrangements in most countries of Europe, and invariably to the 
disadvantage of the Church. The best off were those Churches 
whose és inertia carried them over the gulf of change without formal 
alteration of status. ‘Temporary usurpation might be retrieved ; legal 
resettlement to their disadvantage, scarcely ever. 

We cannot but think that here in England the confusion with 
respect to the person of the Sovereign (the mixta persona of medizval 
theory, neither wholly clergyman nor wholly layman, as if the anoint- 
ing oil conveyed a kind of gwas? consecration) must answer fully 
as much as the fear of premunire, and the violent passions of 
Henry VIII., for the action taken by the Convocation of 1535. Mr. 
Gladstone is of opinion that ‘ they gave to the Crown an absolute 
control over ecclesiastical legislation’—({p. 21). This, added to the 
determination of all causes in the last resort, constitutes a sufficiently 
stringent check. But even this is a very different thing from the 
right now, and for many years past, exercised, of an absolute initia- 
tive, for the State Parliament, in all ecclesiastical legislation, as well 
as a final vefo. This is the precise point where the ‘ Reformation 
Settlement’ has been altered seriously to the disadvantage of the 
Church, and it is precisely on this account the movement now in pro- 
gress for the restoration of its proper legislative functions to Convo- 
cation, and which we cannot but regard as one of the most hopeful 
of our time, has been set on foot. 

Mr. Gladstone remarks most truly, in the brief but interesting 
preface with which he has sent forth his Letter, that the multitude of 
penal proceedings which have marked the last forty years ‘ have done 
much more of harm than of good. . . . These proceedings dis- 
place or enervate moral forces, and yet cannot perform their work.’ 

He will find very ntany to agree with him. 


On Christian Commonwealth. Translated and adapted, under the 
direction of the Author, from the German of Dr. Henry W. 
J. Turerscu. (Edinburgh: J. and J. Clark.) 


Dr. Turerscu does England the honour to refer to her as in many 
ways fulfilling his ideal of a Christian State ; and it would probably 
be excessively rude were we to retort that his work shows inaccuracy 
in the positions he lays down concerning his very important subject. 
It displays, in fact, an intimate knowledge, and, we think, correct 
appreciation of the varying conditions of the great problem of Church 
and State. It is a book peculiarly German in its passion for 
thoroughness, for treating every side of a matter, and would be 
perhaps (if people would read it) a useful corrective to that modern 
habit of mind—we fear it is a peculiarly English one—of neglecting 
abstract theories, and rather liking bit by bit legislation. Little care 
is taken on this side of the water about consistency, as long as a 
thing works well. Doctrinaires are not popular, to say the least of 
it, among us. Now this is emphatically a doctrinaire book. Not- 
withstanding, it is not a du// one. The author acts upon the wise 
rule of teaching by concrete examples. His chapters are studded 
with ‘wise saws and ancient instances.’ He deals much in historical 
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examples ; and in his chapters on such subjects as ‘ Education and 
Matrimony,’ ‘ The Christian State and Schism,’ ‘The Christian State 
and the Papacy,’ ‘War and International Law,’ ‘Temporal and 
Spiritual Power,’ he says very much indeed which is worthy to be 
carefully weighed. As might perhaps be expected, he is a strong 
advocate for the connexion of Church and State. His ninth chapter, 
on the ‘ Separation of Church and State,’ is full of cogent reasoning, 
and he makes a special appeal to ‘a portion of the Highest Church- 
men in England’ on p. 97, which we hope they will not fail, per se 
aut per alium, to consider. 


Last Essays on Church and Religion. By MatTrHew ARNOLD. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

THE author does not mean by this title the /as¢ essays that he 
ever will write (which was the hope that arose within us upon opening 
the book), but the last essays that he Aas written, about Church and 
Religion. Need we explain to any one the kind of things that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is continually saying with supreme self-complacency ? 
We trow not. And, moreover, the four essays of which the volume 
consists have all, we believe, been made public before. ‘A Psycho- 
logical Parallel’ has so little force or strikingness that we can only 
wonder that the writer, who is usually a good judge of literary excel- 
lence, cared to devote so much space to it. ‘The two last essays are 
mere political pamphlets, utterly ephemeral. - But the second essay, 
on ‘ Bishop Butler and the Zeitgeist,’ undoubtedly raises a question 
of considerable importance, which we must one day examine. 


The Man after God's Own Heart. Chapter on the Life of David. 
By the Rev. CLAUDE BosanQuEt, M.A., Vicar of Christchurch, 
Folkestone. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Ir might seem that there was nothing in common between the poet- 

king of Israel’s heroic age and the ordinary life in our own day 

of a middle-aged Englishman, given to Low Church tendencies. 

But David was so very Auman a man, if we may be allowed the 

expression, and shared in such a variety of extraordinary ways the 

ordinary lot of men, that his life has probably more in it that ordinary 
people can take hold of and appreciate, than the life of any ten others 
who might be named. Mr. Bosanquet has done a good deal to draw 
out this latent ‘correspondence’ (to use Swedenborg’s suggestive 
term), and we freely acknowledge much force and beauty in his 
lectures before us. Adeguate we cannot in any wise think them, 
and, as we have hinted, there is a certain grotesqueness in setting 

David’s experiences side by side with the utterances of ‘ the straitest 

sect’ of modern Evangelicalism. It is like putting a medizeval helmet 

beside a ‘ chimney-pot’ hat. 

First Hundred Years of Christianity. (Emp. Tiberius, Hadrian, &c.) 
Times of S. Paul to S. Justin M. Delivered and Printed under 
the auspices of the Manchester Church Committee, by Rev. 
Prebendary Irons, D.D., January 16, 1877. (Spottiswoode 
and €o., London.) 

MANCHESTER is evidently taking its place as a centre of Church work 
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and influence, and the Churchmen of Manchester have reproduced the 
idea which nearly thirty years ago was adopted (in Brighton if not 
elsewhere) by the then South Church Union—that namely of pro- 
viding for a series of lectures upon Church topics, zof in Churches, 
but in Assembly Rooms, Town Halls, and so on. Some of our 
readers may perhaps remember the stirring lectures of the late Henry 
Newland, and those who do so will appreciate the importance of such 
a movement being set on foot in such a place as Manchester. 

The lecture now before us is one of this series. Like all that we 
have from Dr. Irons’ lips or pen, it is learned, thoughtful, and sug- 
gestive. Its object is (1) to draw men’s minds away from the modern 
popular conception of Christianity as a system founded on, or ex- 
tracted from, a book; (2) to fix them on what it really was in its in- 
ception, a social system founded on union with and obedience to a 
Divine Person ; and (3) to set before them in some detail a picture of 
what that social system was and how it grew, and what relation sub- 
sisted between it and the sacred books which form the ‘ New Testa- 
ment.’ Especially interesting and valuable are Dr, Irons’ account of 
the character and writings of Eusebius, and his (really brilliant) sum- 
mary of the picture of primitive Christianity in the much-talked-of 
but little-read ‘ Apostolical Constitutions.’ 


The Exercise of Faith: a Book for Doubters. By the late MILEs 
Manan, D.D. (London: Palmer, 1877.) 


Ir any of our readers require a neat and compendious volume which 
may arm a ‘doubter’ against the forms in which, at the existing 
moment, R.C. controversialists seek to present submission to the 
Roman communion as the easy solution of all difficulties, they will 
find what they seek in Dy. Mahan’s book. It is one of rare merit, 
and brings solid historical and theological knowledge and a sin- 
gularly well-balanced judgment to bear in a form which can be 
appreciated by those who are neither theologians nor scholars, and it 
just meets the fopfu/ar arguments with which Roman Catholics ply 
those whom they seek to win. 


Turning Points of General Church History. By the Rev. Epwarp 
L. Currs, B.A., D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) 


A CLEVER sketch of Church history, evidently the work of one who 
is not only a good Churchman, but a well-read and large-minded 
student of past times. But it is very wrongly named, seeing that it is 
not merely a narrative of certain selected epochs, but of the whole 
or the greater part of the centuries since the Christian era. The 
writer has fallen into one or two inaccuracies in detail. In page 123 
(note) ‘ad Evagrium’ is changed into ‘ad Avangelum, a curious 
reference indeed! Js/am (p. 256) is an Arabic word which means 
‘faithful.’ It is hardly correct to say (p. 257) that ‘in many respects 
Mohamedanism resembles the earlier forms of corrupt Christianity.’ 
Its mythology has a far-away likeness to some of the wilder forms of 
Gnosticism, and that is all that can be said. Its filiation is not to 
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Christianity at all, but far back to the ancient forms of pra-Mosaic 
religion, on which is built up the ‘ wood, hay, stubble,’ of which it is 
chiefly composed. The work, however, is well conceived, and gene- 
tally well carried out. Brief, but accurate, sketches from time to 
time of the contemporary secu/ar history give the work a complete- 
ness unusual in histories of its class. It is much to be recommended. 


The Jews of Spain and Portugal and the Inquisition. By Freperic 
Davip Mocatta. (London: Longmans.) 


Tus thin volume is an expanded lecture; and, as a_ lecture, 
intended to give a mere sketch of its subject, it is most praiseworthy. 
The writer himself, as he not obscurely hints, and as his name 
suggests, is descended from a Hebrew-Spanish family. He narrates 
with commendable fairness and calmness some of the atrocious 
crimes which deface that page of human history, and which one 
blushes to think were committed in the name of religion. One is 
tempted to adopt Sterne’s indignant apostrophe to Liberty, and say, 
“O Religion / how many crimes have been committed in thy name !’ 


The Troubles of our Catholic Forcfathers, related by Themselves. Third 
Series. Edited by JoHn Morris, S.J. (London: Burns and 
Oates, 1877.) ° 

Asylum Christi: a Story of the Dragonnades. By E. Giuuiat, M.A. 
(London : S. Low and Co, 1877.) 


Or these the former is a terrible account of the repulsive de- 
tails of the fierce measures of extermination employed in Eng- 
land against the Roman Catholics. The latter, though in form 
a novel, and a very beautiful one, is, we are assured, in all essentials 
an accurate narrative of facts under the Dragonnades of Louis XIV. 
Thus the two books, taken together, give us the two sides of the 
story, and each of them goes to contradict the often repeated fallacy 
that Persecution asa rule fails to succeed. Persecution fails only 
when it is not thorough-going. This may happen either from want 
of power to go through with it, or through lack of nerve. But when 
the power and the will combine, as in the two cases before us, we see 
only too plainly what it comes to. England all but exterminated her 
Roman Catholics, who, whatever it may have been elsewhere, were 
certainly a majority in the North ; and France expatriated all her 
Protestants whom she did not exterminate, or force into real or 
pretended conversion. Both books are well worth reading, though 
as different in form as possible ; the former being the matter-of- 
fact narrative of sufferers too deeply wounded to stop to think of 
literary form, and the latter a very beautifully-written novel, which 
is worth reading on that ground alone. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus. By ARTHUR GEORGE KNIGHT, 

of the Society of Jesus. (Burns and Oates.) 

THis volume is apparently written to throw over the life of 
Columbus that ‘odour of sanctity’ which is requisite in order that 
any person may receive the honours of canonisation in the Roman 
Church. The movement for this posthumous honour to the great 
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discoverer has rather ‘hung fire’ of late: we must. suppose that 
the present volume is intended to stimulate it. We may fairly doubt, 
however, whether the writer, in trying to prove Columbusa saint, does 
not somewhat overlook the material services which he rendered to 
the world. ‘The narrative seems, on the whole, accurate. 


Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph. By J. Wemyss Rew. With IIlus- 
trations. (Macmillan and Co.) 


A BRIEF series of chapters, apparently by an early friend of Char- 
lotte Bronté,—a lady,—though the title-page leaves that matter 
doubtful. It is intended to correct certain views of Charlotte’s 
character which the writer thinks erroneous,—as it seems, with 
reason,—and to show her as she appeared in her correspondence 
with an intimate friend—energetic, loveable, and cheerful under the 
troubles of a very troublous career. The author, whoever he or she 
may be, writes with sense and vigour, and has produced a very read- 
able little book. It will be news to most of her readers that Mr. 
Bronté’s name was originally Prunfy, and that he changed it on 
leaving Ireland for England. The correspondence makes one other 
fact clear—that Miss Bronté declined further intimacy with Harriet 
Martineau, alleging the ‘serious antagonism’ between their natures 
and principles as the reason. We are very glad to hear it. 


The Prayer-Book : its History, Language, and Contents. By Evan 
DaniEL, M.A., Principal of S. John’s College, Battersea. 
(London : W. W. Gardner.) 

WE do not know when it has been our lot to meet with so thoroughly 
useful a compilation as this, and one which will be useful to so large 
a variety of readers. In speaking of it as a compilation we are not 
using the term ad inzidiam, for a book of this kind can be nothing 
else, and any one who has tried his hand at it knows that few pieces 
of literary work require more skill, patience, and dexterity. Mr. 
Daniel’s work is done with remarkable thoroughness. His experience 
as a teacher has taught him what so few well-read men know—viz. 
the details of people’s ignorance. The consequence is, that while 
history and the higher departments of explanation are not forgotten, 
the book goes boldly into particulars of explanation which are most 
necessary, and yet for the most part overlooked. Theological 
colleges will hail a book like this, and all candidates for Holy Orders 
and schoolmasters ought to know it thoroughly. 

If there be any portions of it which admit of improvement in 
future editions, it would be in respect of the explanations of difficult 
phrases in the Psalms, which would bear expansion ; and in the 
exegetical portion of the treatment of the Gospels and Epistles, 
which rather fails to bring out the combined teaching of the suc- 
cessive Sundays of a season viewed as a whole, and for lack of this 
sometimes misses the real key to a particular Sunday. A little more 
space might also be bestowed on the Proper Psalms, the right under- 
standing of which is the true key to the Christian use of the Psalter 
generally. But of course Mr. Daniel has had to study compression. 
As regards opinions, the book is guardedly and carefully Anglican. 
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Missions in India: the Religious Education of Unbelievers. (London : 
W. W. Gardner, 1877.) 

In this neat volume the Warden of Keble introduces to us seven 
Letters on the conduct of Indian Missionary Schools, written by the 
lamented Bishop Douglas, of Bombay, and published without his 
name in a Church periodical at Calcutta. The object is to show (1) the 
error in principle, (2) the dangers and evils in actual fact, of teaching 
the doctrines of the Faith to Christians and heathens indiscriminately ; 
and it is but bare justice to say that nothing can be more thorough 
than their exposition of first principles, nothing more solemn and 
serious than the concluding Letter, in which those principles are 
brought to bear on the case in hand. The intrinsic value of the 
Letters is equal to their importance as regards India. 


Easy Lessons on Confirmation. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol. (London: Rivingtons, 1877.) 

IN the first nine of these Lessons Canon Norris draws out the teaching 
of the Catechism in a remarkably simple and practical manner. In 
Lessons x. and x1. he deals with Confirmation, first as a means of 
grace, and next in reference to the Confirmation Office of our Church. 
Lesson xtl. consists of practical counsels to the candidates. And 
there is an Appendix for the guidance of clergy who have to prepare 
candidates. It is a very careful, accurate, and useful book. 


The Armoury of Prayer. A Book of Devotion, compiled by BERD- 
MORE Compton, Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1877.) 

COMPREHENSIVENESS and completeness in its range of subjects, 

thorough devoutness, and an indefinable but most real and striking 

sort of reality and practicalness, characterise this volume all through. 

Where all is so good it seems invidious to particularise, but we may 

mention such portions as the directions for self-examination and the 

prayers for special graces, as illustrating what we mean. After all, one 
very true way to judge a book of prayers is to ask—What kind of cha- 
racter would its use tend to form? And there can be no doubt that 

a character formed by the persistent and conscientious use of a book 

like this would be amazingly well fortified against the errors and re- 

curring faults and self-excuses, which eat out the vigour of our 
religious life. We hope that it will be widely and thoroughly used. 


Prayers for the Laity. By the Rev. R. H. Cresweit, M.A. 
(London: Hayes.) 

Mr. CRESWELL is so well known as a writer and compiler of devo- 

tional books that it is scarcely necessary to do more than name any 

new work of his. In the present instance he gives us a very beautiful 

selection, alike from Eastern and Western sources, well classified, and 

easy to use. 


The Sufferers Guide. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A. 
(London : Hayes.) 
A very valuable series of counsels and reflections for invalids. It 
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consists of selections from the French, and the selection and adap- 
tation to English use has been made by an Associate of the Clewer 
Sisterhood. The series is arranged in three parts, the first on Suffer- 
ing in general ; the second on Spiritual Suffering ; the last on Suffer- 
ing as a means of perfection. The book is printed in large clear 
type,a matter of some moment to many sick people. There is a 
great sphere of usefulness before such a book as this. 


The Pocket Prayer-Book for the use of Clergy and Others in the Visi- 
tation of the Sick. By C. F. Gore, M.A., Vicar of Eden- 
bridge, Kent. (Skeffingtons, 1877.) 

SMALL enough even for the waistcoat pocket, and yet with a very 

large amount of matter in it, this is really one of the very best 

manuals of its kind we know. It is thoroughly sound in tone and 
very varied in its contents, and its style is most simple and effective. 

The little meditations on passages of Holy Scripture are excellent 

both in matter and manner. 


Or recent pamphlets we have ocala: room to give any adequate 
notice, and yet it would be most unfair to pass by unnoticed Mr. T. 
T. Carter's Further Plea for Constitutional Liberty (Rivingtons), a 
sequel to the Letter to the Primate noticed carefully in our last 
number, and which ought to be bound up among the pamphlets of 
the year which will hereafter take historical rank. 

For like reasons, each in its degree, we must mention also what 
we regard as the leading pamphlets elicited by the recent Ridsdale 
Judgment. These are, first, a most elaborate argument On the 
Authority for Vestments in the Church of England (Parkers) by 
F. G. S., quiet and temperate in tone, full of facts and references, 
and to our minds thoroughly convincing ;—next, a vigorous exposure 
of the inconsistencies between this particular judgment and its prede- 
cessors, in Mr. C. S. Grueber’s The Recent Judgment (Parkers) ;—and, 
thirdly, Mr. Finlason’s Zhe Judgment, with an Historical Introduction 
and Brief Notes (Stevens, Chancery Lane), in which it is submitted 
to a dry legal overhauling, not too complimentary to the mode in 
which the Judges construe the law, and not too sanguine in its 
estimate of the finality of their decision. 

Besides these, a Lecture by Lord Nelson on The Relations between 
Church and State (Rivingtons) demands special notice for its his- 
torical fulness and clearness, and for the neat way in which it 
popularises the line taken by Mr. Carter in his now famous ‘ Letters 
to the Archbishop ;’ and, lastly, a very remarkable Charge of the 
Bishop of Edinburgh’s on The True Position of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland,in which certain aspects of the Divine institution of 
Episcopacy are most powerfully put. Every sentence and paragraph 
of this well-weighed Charge is worth careful attention. 
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Pantheism, 5, 40 
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India, pantheism in, 8 sg.; Brah- | 


manism, 21 sg.; morality in, 23 
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ANTHEISM—from the Vedas 
to Spinoza—Review of works 

on, I-41 ; belief of Christians, 2 
sg.; definition and character of 
Pantheism, 5 sg.; Hinduism, 8; 
Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva, 2d. ; 
Buddhism, 9 ; Indian pantheism, 
9, 10; Greek philosophy, 10 sg.; 
Positivism, 15; Plato, 16 sg.; 
Lucretius, Virgil, and the Stoics 
of Rome, 18; palliations for pan- 
theism, 19 sg.; its intellectual, 
moral, and religious aspects, 20 








ROW 
sg.; morality of pantheism, 22 
sg.; its attitude towards the 
Church of Christ, 25 sg,; Gior- 
dano Bruno, 30 sg.; Spinoza, 31 
sg.; the antidote to Pantheism, 
41 sg. 

Parker’s Roman Photographs, 113, 
120 59. 123, 127, 128, 129, 130 

Parmenides, teaching of, 13 

Paulicians, sect of, 27 sg. 

Perceval, Mr., dreams concerning 
his assassination, 205 sg. 

Philip II. and Titian, 385 sg. 

Phillpotts, Bishop, on the Lord’s 
Supper, 488 

Plato, philosophy of, 16 sg. 

Polwhele, Rev. R., his Anecdotes of 
Methodism cited, 349, 352 

Porteus, Bishop, on unbelief, 195 

Priscianese, the Latinist, at supper 
with Titian, 377 

Purchas Judgment cited, 504 

Purgatory, 285 sg. 

Pusey, Dr., his Introduction to 
Neubauer and Drivers Fifty- 
third Chapter of Isaiah according 
to the Fewish Interpreters, 544 

Pythagoras, doctrine of, 12 


AY, Miss C., her translation of 
the Norwegian drama, Zhe 
Emperor and the Galilean, 538 
Reid, J. W., Monograph of Charlotte 
Bronté, 557 
Ridsdale Judgment, examination of, 
in its ecclesiastical details, and as 
concerning therelations of Church 
and State, 485-534; Eastward 
position, 486 sg., 517 sg.; Vest- 
ments, 489 sg., 517; Adver- 
tisements of 1662 and 1566, 490 
sg. ; Lord Cairns and the Orna- 
ments Rubric, 497 sg. ; conflict- 
ting conclusions, 505 ; the Rere- 
dos, 511 sg.; the present situa- 
tion, 519 sg. 
Ripon, late Dean of, on the Rids- 
dale Judgment, 485, 487 
Rites, Congregation of, 200 
Row, Rev. C. A., on Modern Pan- 
theistic and Atheistic Philosophy, 
39; his Bampton Lectures for 
1877, 549 
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RUD 


Ruddle, Rev. John, his account of 
an apparition, 202 sg. 

Ruskin, Prof., his Aratio Pentelict 
cited, 131. 


AISSET, M. Emile, his. Essay 
on Religious Philosophy, 31, 39 
Sanderson, Bp., his Lectures on 
Conscience and Human Law, 550 
Schopenhauer, 35 
Scotus Erigena, John, 28 sg. 
Sculpture, Christian—The Deca- 
dence, 112-136: Greek and Ro- 
man Sculpture, 114 sg.; the 
decadence of art, 116 sg.; Byzan- 
tine style, 118; Mosaics, 118 sg.; 
Pagan sculpture, 120 sg., 130 5g.; 
early Christian statues and paint- 
ings, 122 sg., 132; sarcophagi, 
125 sg.; the catacombs, 125 sg. ; 
diptychs, 133 sg.; monastic 
artists, 135 
Ségur, Général Count de, his A7s- 
toire et Mémoires. See Napoleon 
I., Dassine. 
Sheol, 301 sg. 
Simon, Jules, his TZheodicée de 
Platon et de Aristote, 14 
Smith, W., his Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography, &c., 273, 
Smith, R. B., his Lectures on 
Mohamed and Mohamedanism, 
257 sg. 
Smith,George,his Assyrian Eponym 
Canon, 542 
Smith, H. A., Essays on Methodism 
cited, 349 
South, Rev. R., on Puritanism in 
the Church, 321, 322, 326 
Speir, Mrs., her Lzfe in Ancient 
India cited, 25 
Spinoza, Benedict, 31 sg. ; grounds 
of his influence examined, 32 sy. ; 
influenced by Socinianism, 34; 
his claims to our esteem, 34 5g. ; 
his relations with the synagogue, 


7 

Stanley, Dean, on Spinoza, 41 

Stephen, Mr. L., his notice of 
Spinoza, 40 

Stephens, Henri, his connexion 
with the Epistle of Justin Mar- 
tyr, 47, 79 sg. 

Stillingfleet, Bp., 325 


WAL 
Strauss, Friedrich, Leden Fesu of, 


439 

Sufis, ’pantheism of the, 28 

Swift, Dean, on Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, 476 


ELEMACHUS, S., 134 
Thales and his disciples, pan- 

theism of, 11 

Thiersch, Dr. H. W., his Christian 
Commonwealth, 553 

Tillotson, Abp., 325 

Titian, Life of : review of works on, 
358-387 ; his love of nature, 359; 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
Life, 360 sq. ; his birthplace, 361 
sg.; his ancestors, 363 sg.; his 
contemporaries, 364 sg. ; his early 
life and works in Venice, 365. sg. ; 
works painted for the Duke 
of Ferrara, 370 sg.; ‘Tribute 
Money,’ 2d. ; ‘ Assumption of the 
Virgin, 373; ‘S. Peter Martyr,’ 
374 sg-; his house, 376 ; a supper- 
party in his garden, 377; mode 
of life, 378; his portrait, 379; 
his villa at Ceneda, 380 sg.; the 
Duke of Mantua and Charles V., 
383 sg.; portraits for the Em- 
peror, 384 sg.; for Philip of Spain, 
385 sg.; his death, 386 

Trevelyan, Sir C., Recess Studies 


of, 22 
Trollope, A., his novels, 152 sg. 
Tylor, Mr., on the faith of savages, 


2 

Tytler, Sarah, her Citoyenne Facque- 
line, 146 ; character of her novels, 
161 


yo in Titian’s time, 366 
5g. 


Venn, H., 344 sg. 
Verne, Jules, his romances, 145 
Virgil, pantheism of, 18 


ACE, H., his Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, &c., 


273 
Wales, Methodism in, 343 sg. 
Walpole, Sir R., ecclesiastical policy 
of, 334 59. 
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Ward, Mr., on Hindu morality, 24 

Watts, Dr., on annihilation, 282 | 

Wellesley, Lord, on the Irish | 
Church establishment, 477 

Wellington, Duke of, described by | 
Ségur, 186 

Wesley, J., 340 59., 351 sg. 

Wesleyanism, rise and progress of, 


339 $9. : 
Westcott, Brooke F., his Survey of | 
the History of the Canon of the 
New Testament, 42 
Westminster Review on Spinoza, 


39 59. 

Westwood, J. O., his Catalogue of 
Fictile Ivories, and Early Chris- 
tian Sculptures, 112 sg., 120 sq., 
132, 133 ; 

White, Rev. E., his Life in Christ, 





283, 295, 297, 303, 304, 307, 310, 
312, 314, 315 


XEN 


| Whitfield, G., 340 sg. 


Wicked, The annihilation of the. 
See Annihilation. 

William IIL., his religious indiffer- 
ence, 327 

Williams, Professor M., his Judianx 
Wisdom, 23 

Williams, Rowlaad, cited, 24 

Wilson, Bishop, 348 

Winchester, Samuel Lord Bishop 
of, his Sermons on Various Oc- 
casions, 551 

Wordsworth, Bishop, his edition of 
Bp. Sanderson's Lectures on 
Conscience and Human Law; 550 

Wyatt, Sir D., on diptychs, 134 


ENOPHANES, Eleatic School 
of, 12 sg. 
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